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PROSPECTS OF NEGOTIATION. 


LC. may be hoped that Count Scnovvatorr will convince 
his Government during his visit to St. Petersburg 
that the English Government and nation are in earnest, 
though they are sincerely anxious to avoida war. A 
Minister who is believed to enjoy the confidence of the 
Emperor will have opportunities of speaking plainly; and 
Count ScuovvatorF has always been supposed to favour a 
moderate and pacific policy. If it is true that since the 
beginning of Prince Gortcuaxorr’s illness, the EMperor 
has himself undertaken the conduct of foreign affairs, a 
new element of uncertainty is introduced into political 
calculations. Emperors and kings, though their interest is 
necessarily identical with that of their subjects, are more 
liable than ordinary statesmen to personal impulses of feeling 
and passion. The Emperor ALEXANDER has of late frequently 
allowed his name to be used for purposes of menace and 
intimidation, as when Prince GorrcHakorr warned the 
Roumanian agent against the risk of irritating a sovereign 
who professed, in claiming a surrender of territory, to be 
actuated by motives of filial piety. Before the late war 
the Emperor had acquired, without any obvious reason, a 
character for moderation. In subsequent transactions his 
personal share has probably been considerable, although it 
cannot be accurately defined. The dangerous confidence 
which was reposed in General IcnatiErF is generally at- 
tributed rather to the Emperor than to Prince Gorrcna- 
xorr. An argument against the personal intervention of 
sovereigns in business is farnished by the restless devotion 
of the German Emperor to the cause of his kinsman and 
ally. It is at least unfortunate that his latest demonstra- 
tion of friendship should have been made at the time 
when a decision between peace and war is impending. At 
the same moment when an envoy was despatched from 
Berlin to St. Petersburg with the badge of a highly valued 
Prussian Order, Ministerial journals were instructed to 
publish an offensive protest against the possible operations 
of the English fleet in the Baltic. Prince Gorrcnakorr, if 
he were at present in the exercise of his functions, 
would not be misled by Imperial civilities or by news- 
paper paragraphs into a hope of German co-operation ; 
but it is possible that the odin if he were inclined 
to a rash policy, might attach undue importance to 
dynastic courtesies and family sympathies. Some indica. 
tion of the Emperor’s opinion will perhaps soon be supplied 
in the appointment of a successor to Prince GorrcHakorr. 
The post cannot be kept indefinitely vacant, though care 
will be taken to avoid any shock to the natural suscepti- 
bility of the veteran Minister. Of the supposed candidates 
for the office of Chancellor, Count ScHovva.orr is by many 
Russians thought the most capable and prudent. General 
IcnaTiEFF’s diplomatic genius in some degree defeated 
itself, for he has, perhaps undeservedly, and yet by his 
own acts and habits, acquired so universal a reputation for 
insincerity that no statement which he can make is 
believed. His ten years’ employment in the task of mis- 
leading an imbecile sovereign into misgovernment and 
national ruin was scarcely compatible with the indulgence 
of delicate scruples. His promotion would excite general 
distrust and fear of a warlike policy, though perhaps 
General Icnatinrr might, if he attained the height of 
his ambition, not be anxious to run unnecessary risks. 


General ApLERBERG is said to be a complaisant courtier 
who would rather execute the Emprror’s orders than ini- 
tiate a policy of his own. 

No progress has been made in the proposed arrangement 
for the simultaneous retreat of the English fleet and the 
Russian army from the neighbourhood of Constantinople ; - 
but some light has been thrown on the motives of the pro- 
posal by the voluntary withdrawal of the Russian army 
trom San Stefano. The generals in command had prob- 
ably, even before the arrival of General TopLEBEN, become 
sensible of the military inconvenience of their position; 
nor can any blame be attributed to the Russian Govern- 
ment if it endeavoured, by the friendly mediation of 
Berlin, to obtain an equivalent for a movement which 
might be represented asa concession. It is not known 
whether the Russians will retire further than the lines 
of Tchataldja or concentrate themselves at Adrianople. 
The insurrection on the south of the Balkan continues 
to spread; and the Turkish Government will prob- 
ably show no extraordinary zeal in repressing a move- 
ment which will strengthen its diplomatic position. 
General TopLenEN may perhaps wish to shorten his 
lines of communication ; and he has no longer the oppor- 
tunity of threatening to occupy Constantinople. The garri- 
son, including the troops in the neighbourhood, is now 
fully capable of defending the capital, especially as in 
certain contingencies the ‘Turks could count on the aid of 
the English fieet. If for military reasons the Russians 
retreat on Adrianople, it _ become necessary to consider 
whether the fleet shall be ordered to repass the Dardanelles. 
A display of confidence in the maintenance of peace would 
be in itself advantageous; and Besika Bay is not too far 
distant, if free access through the Straits is insured. The 
supposed triumph of Russian influence in the late change 
of Ministry at Constantinople seems to have been illusory 
or transient. The present Government, like the last, pro- 
fesses friendly feelings to England; nor would the 
temper of the people permit of open subserviency to 
Russia. The delay in the’ surrender of the European 
fortresses and of Batoum is perfectly intelligible, and 
Turkish diplomacy will not be at a loss for plausible 
excuses. ‘he actual positions of the Russian armies are 
not consistent with the Treaty of San Stefano; and the 
Russians on their side delay the release of the Turkish 
prisoners, who are not likely to return home as long as 
there is a possibility of renewal of the war. Ifthe English 
Government is once assured both of the good will of the 
Turkish Government and of the withdrawal of tho Russian 
army, the recall of the fleet to Besika Bay might be at the 
same time safe and conciliatory. Although the influence 
of popular feeling on the policy of the Russian Government 
may have been greatly and intentionally exaggerated, the 
interests of peace might perhaps be promoted by any step 
which could be regarded as a concession, and which at the 
same time could not be misinterpreted as a proof of 
hesitation or weakness. The display of resolution since the 
accession of Lord Sauispury to the Foreign Office has thus 
far diminished the risk of war. It would be a serious 
error to alienate the sympathy of Europe and to furnish 
arguments to the partisans of war in Russia by a pugna- 
cious or litigious bearing. 

Except from one point of view, it 1s difficult to regard 
with patience the untimely interference of Liberal agitators 
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with the delicate negotiations in which the Government is 
engaged. If, indeed, Mr. Gtapstone, Mr. Bricut, and 
their adherents are justified in imputing to Lord Bracons- 
FIELD a wanton lust of war, and to his colleagues a base 
and servile obedience to his dictation, no measures can be 
too strong for adoption if they tend to thwart a criminal 
and unaccountable conspiracy. But the interest of the 
Government is more directly opposed to war than even 
that of the general community. If honourable peace is 
~ secured, the Ministers will have established an indisputable 
title to the gratitude and confidence of the country, while 
even a necessary war must involve large expenditure 
and great public suffering which will, rightly or wrongly, 
be placed to the account of the Government. Mr. Briaut, 
in a letter to the Liberals of Accrington, attempts, not for 
the first time, to provoke a revolutionary feeling of social 
and political jealousy between the upper classes and those 
who are likely to fill the ranks of the army. Even the 
extreme of factious bitterness might be excused if the 
monstrous hypothesis of a Ministerial desire for war on its 
own account could be accepted by reasonable men. On 
‘the opposite assumption that peace is sought by prepara- 
tion for war, systematic efforts to counteract the policy of 
the Government are highly culpable. Mr. Lesrnam 
informs the Emperor of Russi that it is only through his 
magnanimity that peace can be preserved; or, in other 
words, that he has received from the English Government 
provocation which would justify war. Mr. CuamBer.arn 
offers to take the conduct of negotiations out of the hands 
of the Forgien Secretary by directly traversing, in a notice 
of motion, his contention that the participation of Eng- 
land in a Congress should depend on certain conditions. It 
is not clearly understood whether Mr. CHamBeRLain is 
authorized to speak on behalf of the regular Opposition. If 
he is not acting in concert with Lord Harrixeron he will do 
the Government a service by once more disclosing the divi- 
sions of the Liberal party. His demand for a frank de- 
finition of the changes in the Treaty of San Stefano which 
Her Masgsty’s Government consider to be necessary for 
the general good of Europe and the interests of England, 
might have been copied from Prince GortcHaKorr’s 
despatches. If Mr. Cuamperzarx, who is an able man of 
business, were conducting a commercial or municipal nego- 
tiation with another public body, he would certainly insist 
on the provisional abstinence of his principals or consti- 
tuents from interference in the discussion. No success 
could be expected if the contention of the other party 
were from time to time supported by interloping 
volunteers bent on discrediting their own representa- 
tive. Little exercise of imagination is required to sup- 
pose that at any stage in the negotiation the Emperor of 
Ressia or his Ministers might be induced to persist 
in some untenable claim by finding that the justice of their 
contention was affirmed by an English party or faction. In 
that case the opponents of the Government would be 
directly responsible for the war which they sincerely depre- 
cate. In forming its ultimate decision the Russian Govern- 
ment, when it takes into consideration its own disposable 
force and the resources of England, might possibly prefer 
rupture to compromise on the evidence of English wit- 
nesses that the Indian army could not be trusted, that the 
English army could mot be recruited, and that the Liberal 
party thought their own Government in the wrong. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT HAWARDEN. 


Shag extravagant adulation which was addressed to Mr. 
Gtapstone by the deputations which lately visited 
Hawarden formed a suitable preface to a speech which 
illustrated all the faults of the orator and few of his higher 
qualities. Confining himself wholly to declamation and 
invective, Mr. Giapstone contributed nothing to the infor- 
mation of his audience, and his violence was, in the absence 
of argument, weak and almost vulgar. In one part of his 
een he might claim the merit of candour, for he told 
the assembled party delegates, with perfect truth, “‘We 
“have nothing to set against the undoubted and painful 
“ fact that a very large proportion of what are called the 
“ educated do not share your views or mine.”” Demagogues 
have in all ages appealed from knowledge to ignorance; 
and Mr. Grapsrone has for the time condescended to 
become a demagogue instead of a statesman. The in- 
sinuation that “‘ what is called education’’ has no tendency 
to improve political judgment is unworthy of an accom- 


plished scholar. Mr. Giapstone’s Government did a great 
public service in promoting, by the Act of 1870, general 
primary education. It is strange if the advantages of 
learning are confined to the acquisition of the rudimentary 
arts of reading and writing. Mr.Gtapsrone has spent 
his life in the society of the class at which he sneers 
as occupying club sofas and chairs in St. James’s Street 
and Pall Mall. It is impossible to believe that he can 
really despise the opinion of cultivated Englishmen be- 
cause it may on a particular question differ from his own. 
It would at least be worth while to understand the reasons 
which prevent the majority of Mr. Giapstonr’s social and 
intellectual equals from approving his agitation. Zealous 
local politicians who habitually occupy themselves in 
managing municipal and Parliamentary elections in the 
interest of a faction easily persuade themselves that 
angry protests against war imply an exclusive preference 
for peace. Their trusted advisers would do them a service 
by reminding them that their opponents also profess to 
have at heart the maintenance of peace, though they may 
not pursue it as an exclusive object. Throughout his 
speech Mr. Grapstong adopted and encouraged the fallacy 
of his credulous flatterers, that the Ministers and their 
supporters are, for some inconceivable reason, bent on an 
unnecessary war. The progress of events has apparently 
had nothing to do with the prosecution of a deliberate and 
successful plot. 

It seems that as late as December last the country was 
not only adverse to war, but confident of the maintenance 
of peace; but since that time ‘‘ we have been with incom- 
“ parable art charmed, fascinated—if the object were to 
“use hard words, we might say wheedled—out of that 
“ position. One battery has been planted against us, and 
“then another.” First, six millions were asked for to 
strengthen the hands of the Government at Congress; 
then it was discovered that there were difficulties; and 
none of the manufacturers present at Hawarden were more 
skilful in making long or short cloths than the Government 
in manufacturing difficulties about entering Congress. 
After a time it was known that work was proceeding 
actively in the dockyards, and then Lord Carnarvon 
“was got rid of; that inconvenient element was jerked 
“out of the Cabinet.” Lord Derby, however, re- 
mained till the Reserves were called out; ‘and 
“then Lord Derpy disappeared. I must say the 
“ possibilities of the time were measured with great 
“ skill, for when Lord Dery had actually resigned, the 
“resignation produced no general public impression at 
“all.” A hearer or reader of the speech would not discover 
that, in the time to which Mr. Guapstone’s narrative refers, 
the armistice and the Treaty of San Stefano had been con- 
cluded. That the removal of Lord Carnarvon and Lord 
Derny from the Cabinet was the result of an elaborate in- 
trigue of Lord BeaconsFIELD’s is a discovery exclusively due 
to Mr. Guapstonz’s excited imagination. The despatch of 
Indian troops to Europe naturally affords matter for 
eloquent indignation, not unmixed with minute technical 
objections which are equally characteristic. It would have 
been easy to denounce the injustice inflicted on the Indian 
taxpayer, if the Caancetior of the Excurquer had not ex- 
plained that the whole expense will be defrayed by the 
English Treasury. In the meantime the Indian Govern- 
ment will have to make certain advances, which will 
be in due course repaid. At this stage of the “ pro- 
“‘ gramme” Mr. Giapstone discerns the possibility that the 
House of Commons may refuse to sanction the outlay. 
“ In one breath you will be told that Parliament has its 
‘‘ financial control reserved to it, while in another breath 
** you will be told that the money has been actually spent, 
“ and that the law declares it shall be spent out of the 
“Indian revenue. This is one of the positions in which 
*‘ you are to be placed, and these are only a few of the 
“ points that will be raised in connexion with these Indian 
“ forces.” If Mr. Guapstoye sets himself to work on the 
congenial task of devising quibbles about the expeditio., 
it may easily be admitted that innumerable points will be 
raised ; but one of the objections will not be a declaration 
of the law that the cost shall be paid out of the Indian 
revenue, inasmuch as the law provides exactly the con- 
trary. The new and bold policy of employing the Indian 
army for Imperial purposes will form a fit subject for 
Parliamentary discussion ; but, if the measure was justifi- 
able and right, it was assuredly prudent to abstain from 
giving unnecessary notice to Russia. The doubt whether 
Parliament will provide for the expense is a constitutional 
fiction. 
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‘Mr. Giapstone notices, without expressing either assent 
or dissent, the sage doctrine propounded by one of the depu- 
tation that the power of making war should be taken out 
of the hands of the Executive Government. A revolu- 
tionary change in the Constitution is not to be accepted 
even by Mr. GiapsToxE at a moment’s notice; nor indeed 
is he disposed to divert to Governments in general the re- 
lentless animosity which he expresses on al] occasions to 
the present Cabinet. ‘“ Pray recollect that the power of 
“‘ making war down to this one deplorable case of what is 
“called in mockery a Conservative Government—for it is 
“a mockery in certain cases which I hope will be regarded 
“‘by future generations as a mark of the lowest 
“point to which we have descended—before this un- 
“exampled case you cannot show me an instance 
“jn the whole of our history when an Execu- 
“tive abused its trust, or either made war, or en- 
“‘deavoured to make war, except one on which, I do not 
“‘say now whether right or wrong, whether wise or un- 
“wise, the mind of the people was fully bent.’’ An out- 
burst of almost inarticulate fury defies criticism. If Mr. 
4ZLADSTONE were capable of tempering his passionate anti- 
pathies by a consideration of the national welfare, or more 
especially of the interests of peace, he might remember 
that the advocates of war in Russia excuse their policy by 
the assertion that conciliation is useless and degrading 
because the English Government is bent upon war. They 
can quote as evidence in support of an unfounded opinion 
the repeated and positive statements of the late Prime 
Minister of England, who, by a bold figure of speech, 
calls the whole electoral body of the kingdom his 
constituents. The whole speech involves the assumption 
that all the diplomatic communications of the English 
Government, including Lord Sauissury’s Circular Despatch, 
were intended, not for their ostensible purpose, but as 
means of rendering war inevitable. At the moment when 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore was expressing at Oxford his 
hope that the negotiations might at length be successful, 
Mr. Giapstone was holding up the Government to the 
odium of Europe as wilful disturbers of the peace. if 
Mr. GiapstToneE had been in office, either he would have 
pursued the same policy as the present Government, or, by 
ostentatious indifference to the national interests and honour, 
he would have provoked a dangerous agitation for war. 

The most objectionable part of a bad and mischievous 
speech was the last. ‘“‘ What has now been done I cannot 
“ tell; what is intended I cannot tell; but this I will say, 
“that to our liberties it is time to look.” The danger 
which Mr. Giapstone apprehends is usurpation of power 
by the QueEex, of whom he was long the principal 
adviser. He complains, indeed, of an article in the 
Quarterly Review which is in his opinion disloyal to 
the QuEEN and dangerous to public liberty. The article 
has, in fact, neither literary merit nor political value; but 
an unknown writer, who has no authority, can scarcely, 
even if he is disloyal to the Crown, endanger public 
liberty. The solemn warning can only be excused by a 
suspicion that some encroachment on the liberty of the 
subject is meditated in a higher quarter. The injurious 
suspicion which is countenanced by Mr. GiapsToNe was 
professedly founded on the personal act of the Queen in 
sanctioning the publication of the Biography of the 
Prixce Consort. Although his interference in public 
affairs was both conducive to the public good and con- 
formable with the straitest interpretation of consti- 
tutional principles, his letters and memoirs have fur- 
nished a pretext for attributing to the QurEN a desire 
to use the prerogative and influence of the Crown 
for the promotion of a warlike policy. If Mr. GLapsrone 


does not intend to concur in the accusations of a Man- 


chester pamphlet-writer, he would do well to guard his 
Janguage from misconstruction. It happens that one of 
the Prince Consort's letters contains a just and severe 
criticism on Mr. Giapstone’s sudden change of conduct 
as soon as he had resigned office in 1855; but the ex- 
pression of a judgment universally entertained scarcely 
threatens public liberty or the Constitution. In suggesting 
that the Quarterly article might in former times have been 
fitly burned by the hangman, Mr. Grapsroye is not wholly 
serious. If the practice were revived, other documents 
might deserve similar condemnation. The report of the 
Hawarden speech might with great advantage be com- 
mitted to the flames, if its perversity, injustice, and 
violence could be at the same time effectually annihilated. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE AT OXFORD. 


HE visit of Sir Srarrorp Norrucote to Oxford cam 
hardly be said to be a political event, but at present 4 
Minister can hardly do anything, or even not do anything, 
without keen-eyed suspicion seeing something worth watch- 
ing in what he does. The Conservative working-man, 
indeed, appeared on the scene and presented an address to 
his own Cuancettor of the Excuequer; but this was only 
a matter of course. His very existence was once ques- 
tioned, and now he is not only somewhere but everywhere, 
and it is pleasant to notice how rapidly he has been both 


created and educated, and how completely, in his addresses 


for which he seems to have a natural aptitude, he has 
caught not only the sentiment but the style of fiery Con- 
servative journalism. There was an air of being willing 
to die for their beloved financial Minister breathing 
through the address of the Oxford workmen, which must 
have been at once very gratifying and very wonderful 
to any one who, like Sir Starrorp Norrucore, could go 
back in memory to his undergraduate days and recall 
the aspect in which the humbler classes of the 
Oxford population used then to present themselves to 
his unformed mind. The devotion of his impecunious 
but magniloquent friends was rewarded by Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucors, who told them more than he has told Parlia- 
ment, and confided to them the welcome intelligence that 
the long negotiations which the Government have been 
carrying on are beginning to approach their termination. 
From the main proceedings of the day politics were very 
properly excluded, and no one could be better fitted to take 
the lead in non-political proceedings than Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore. Without ever for a moment separating him- 
self from his party, he has always been the least of a mere 
partisan among the Conservative leaders in the Commons. 
No one has conciliated more personal goodwill, or been 
more ccnsiderate or courteous towards opponents, The 
tranquil waters of his mind are never disturbed, even by 
Mr. GiapsTone; and, when that great agitator flings one 
of his incessant showers of pebbles, there is just a faint 
ripple, and then the bosom of the lake is as unrufiled as 
ever. When his county gave him a dinner, local Liberals 
begged to be allowed to attend it; and the young men 
who invited him to do honour to the ceremony of the day 
could not.have a better model of what political life on one of 
itsnumerous sides can show. Itis quite true that political life 
would not be as vigorous as it is if all who represent it were 
as calm, as well balanced, and as reluctant to give offence 
as Sir Srarrorp Norrucore. The sarcasms of Lord 
BEACONSFIELD, the pugnacity of Lord Cranproox, the 
vehemence of Mr. Bricut, and the high-strung fervour of 
Mr. Gapstone have infused into English political life the 
pungency which it needs if it is to interest the English 
people. But the contribution to the general sum of 
political excellence made by those leaders who, like Lord 
GRANVILLE on one side and Sir Srarrorp NorrHcore on 


| the other, breathe repose into the breasts of opposite sec- 


tions, and unite men of different parties in the common 
pursuit of what is fair, honest, and sensible, can scarcely be 
estimated at its true value until we begin to think what 
Parliament would be without them. 

The Oxford Union has prospered so conspicuously, and 
modern notions of what is needed for the comfort and con- 
venience of young men are so exalted, that the time has 
come when a fine permanent building is thought indispen- 
sable if justice is to be done to the debates of undergraduates. 
It was to lay the first stone of the new building that Sir 
Srarrorp Nortucore went to Oxford; and in the speech 
he made to his young hearers he said everything that 
could properly be said to them on the occasion. He in- 
vited them to understand that the debates with which the 
new building is to echo are calculated to entertain and in- 
struct the speakers and the audience, but are not much 
like the debates of real life. No one who knows the history 
of the University can doubt that the Union debates are 
very good things in their way. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore 
very truly pointed out that one of the best features in 
the debates is to be found in the rules under which 
they are conducted. These rules have been adapted 
with considerable skill from the rules of the House of 
Commons, and no training can be more valuable than 
that which makes young men see that all conduct of 
public business is an art. That men, if they are to meet 
together for a common object, cannot do as they 
like, is an elementary but a salutary truth. For those 
who take a frequent part in the debates it is some 
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advantage to acquire early in life a respectable degree of 
fluency, and to learn by experiment whether they have any 
of the rarer gifts of oratory. Those, again, who will not 
read for any other object will read to shine in the Union, 
and will give themselves much trouble and look up 
authorities and even speeches in order to discuss with 
a plausible show of instruction the character and career of 
ILLIAM THE Conqueror, of Henry VIIL., or Mr. CuamBer- 
tain. The audience, too, gains by the information offered 
it, by the enforced necessity of discovering that there may be 
two sides to a question, and by the acquisition of the habit 
of patient endurance. Perhaps of all these gains the 
greatest to the mass of youthful hearers is that of learning 
that ideas alien to their minds are not wholly contemptible. 
There are naturally lines that cannot be passed. That 
Oxford is the first of Universities, that the Church of 
England is to be maintained in all its nicety of balance, 
that a country gentleman must have his amusements as 
well as his duties, that the Times is not quite to be trusted, 
that athletics are truly glorious, and that literature is a 
very proper pursuit for reading men, are cardinal axioms 
as to which no questioning can be permitted. But, if 
debates are to have any fun in them, it is seen to be neces- 
sary to restrain indignation, and even to admit the germs 
of reflection, when attempts are made to show that Tinerivs 
and OLiver CROMWELL were very respectable people, that 
the foreign policy of England has often been wrong, or that 
Mr. GrapsToNeE is not a mere mountebank. Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucote warned his hearers that debates in the Uxford 
Union were not very much like debates in Parliament. The 
difficulties which press most severely on Parliamentary 
leaders—the dealing with refractory members, the need 
of compromise, the conciliation of interests, the passing 
of measures in face of criticism or apathy—are not known 
to Union orators. It is so very much easier to lead in the 
Union than to lead in Parliament that the hopes raised by 
early Oxford promise are often nipped in the bud. That 
kind of stupid wisdom which is so precious an element in 
real life can neither be displayed nor appreciated in the 
minor warfare of Parliamentary debate. But, on the other 
hand, it may be said that there isa time for everything, and 
that with the young it is the time to learn that the world 
is a puzzling place, and that it is only those who admit 
they may be wrong that can discover what is right. Tor 
the purpose of instilling this lesson during the very short 
riod of life when the mind is ordinarily willing to learn 
it, arguments and disputes which are not fettered by the 
restrictions of real life and a complete knowledge may have 
a value beyond that which those who judge them by their 
intrinsic merit would be inclined to assign to them. 


As politics were to be altogether avoided on the occasion 
of this University ceremony, Sir Starrorp Nortucore said 
nothing of the approaching election. But, even if he could 
have touched on politics, he could have had little more to 
say than that he would like to have one more supporter. 
For the contest is not a political one. The constituency 
is so strongly Conservative that a Liberal, if he were offered 
merely as a Liberal, would not have the smallest chance. 
Buta portion of the electors wish to have a distinctly 
academical representative, and they think that, as they have 
found a very distinguished candidate of this type, they may 
succeed, or go near to succeeding, with him, although he 


.is a Liberal. Mr. Tatzor, on the other hand, is a candidate 


who altogether falls in with those long-standing traditions of 
the University which have marked out a Tory, a Church- 
man, and a country gentleman who has taken some part in 
public life as the proper sort of representative for the Uni- 
versity. If such a member happens to reach as much 
distinction as Lord Cranbrook, the majority of the constitu- 
ency is pleased ; if not, it is content. or no one who 
has been selected as Mr. Tatzor has been selected could 
have been invited unless he had won a large amount of 
personal esteem ; and it is character almost more than poli- 
tical position that marks a man ont as a proper Universit 
representative of the ordinary type. On the other nae | 
it is not unnatural that a section of the constituency should 
think that the ordinary type need not be the only one. A 
man of exceptional ability, tact, and good sense, and credited 
by his intimates with an aptitude for Parliamentary life, 
might do honour to Oxford as its member, although he 
lived the life of a Professor before he entered the 
House of Commons. The leaning of Oxford is probably, 
on the whole, against such a man, but all would allow that 
a brilliant exception would justify a departure from the 
rule which seeks in Oxford members exactly the kind 


of men whom Union debates are meant to train ta 
take with success their natural part in public life, 
Whether there is any special necessity for having a dis- 
tinctly academical representative, as though some peculiar 
skill or knowledge were required for the discussion 
in Parliament of questions as to endowments or tests, 
is more disputable. Oxford has to return a member 
who has to take part in the conduct of the general affairs 
of the nation, and it may be doubted whether Mr. Suira 
would not start with some disadvantage in Parliament if 
he were returned and came to Westminster as a peculiarly 
academical sort of man. Those who are not connected 
with the University would be better satisfied if he came as 
a man of great qualifications for public life whom the 
University as a seat of learning chose to return, although 
he had not hitherto quitted the University for the world. 
Oxford, if it likes to do so, may very properly give a chance 
to some one else thanacountry gentleman. But we may 
guess that Oxford is not very likely to do this, and if it 
adheres to its established type of member, it will have 
secured in Mr. Tatsor a representative who may be ex- 
pected to satisfy in a very adequate measure the aspira- 
tions, and fully to reward the confidence, of his supporters. 


OFFICIAL SECRESY AND PUBLIC DISCUSSION. 


\ Prince Auserr said four-and-twenty years ago 

that constitutional government was on its trial, he 
was perliaps rash in challenging inevitable misconstruction 
of his words ; but he really intended to appeal to all parties 
not to disturb the unity of administration which is neces- 
sary for the successful conduct of diplomacy and of war. 
There is no doubt that an irresponsible Parliament and a 
free press are for many purposes admirable institutions; 
but unlimited liberty of discussion and criticism is not 
compatible with a secresy which may sometimes be 
desirable. The Special Correspondents who first founded 
the modern form of that remarkable profession in the 
Crimea laboured, with abundant success, to destroy the 
military reputation of their country. Up to this day the 
whole Continent believes that the Enylish army was 
reduced to helplessness by maladministration, although 
the defects which were discovered in the first year 
of the war were effectually remedied before its close. 
The far heavier losses of the Russian and French armies 
were judiciously concealed by their respective Governments. 
The difference between English journalism and the prac- 
tices of Russian or German newspapers is nevertheless not 
to be regretted, though foreign adversaries find it con- 
venient to be anticipated in their arguments against 
England by candid writers, who also make it their business 
to publish every fact which can be useful to a possible 
enemy. A correspondent of the Times furnished two or 
three days ago an instructive account of Prince Bismarcs’s 
management of the official German press. The accommo- 
dating journalists who in obedience to orders write syco- 
phantic eulogies of Russia and vituperations of England 
may perhaps aid a policy which is sufficiently definite, 
though its motives are not always intelligible. It is well 
known that the recent threat of a German alliance with 
Russia against England proceeded directly from the 
Government, though it has since been disavowed. It is 
true that the official journals supply no indication of the 
public opinion of Germany, except so far as they either 
form it or supply its place; but where a Government 


exercises absolute control over foreign affairs the opinion ° 


of even the most highly educated of nations has little 
practical weight. The influence of the Russian papers is 
still more mischievous; for in that country there is 
nothing corresponding to the independent German press. 
License without freedom forms the most vicious combi- 
nation which can affect political controversy. The designs 
of the Government are safe from disclosure, and its policy 
from domestic opposition ; but in Russia even more than 
in Germany the Government is responsible for every 
menace which is addressed to a foreign Power. 

Perhaps the sound conclusion may be that during actual 
or probable war the operation of a free press is politically 
advantageous, but that it throws grave difficulties in the 
way of efficient administration. No prudent general or 
War Minister publishes for the benefit of the world at large 
either his plans or the details of the condition of an 
army. If there had been an Opposition newspaper in 
Russia in 1829, eager to thwart and discredit the 
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Government, the Turks would not have concluded the 
Peace of Adrianople, nor is it certain that DiesircH 
might not have been compelled to surrender with the 
remains of his army. At this moment the ignorance 
which prevails as to the strength and condition of the 
Russian army in Roumelia may perhaps be the best secu- 
rity against a renewal of Turkish resistance. The unknown 
is always so far wonderful that it cannot prudently be 
despised. Since the end of the campaign the Russians 
have wisely excluded from their camps the newspaper cor- 
respondents who, in spite of their good will to the cause 
of the invader, sometimes involuntarily made inconvenient 
disclosures. From their own journals the Russians will 
derive no trustworthy information as to the numbers or the 
positions of their troops. Financial secrets cannot from 
their nature be as effectually kept ; but the embarrassments 
which are probably increasing are, for the most part, only 
known by conjectural calculation. On the other hand, it is 
probable that the danger of revolutionary agitation is ex- 
aggerated through the absence of publicity, while in 
foreign ‘policy the Government and the nation have the 
doubtful advantage of apparent unanimity. In this and 
in some other respects absolute government is in turn on 
its trial. 

The debates or conversations on the despatch of Indian 
troops to Malta have illustrated both the proper functions of 
Parliament and the abuses to which liberty of speech may 
be exposed by indiscreet members. The legal or constitu- 
tional questions which may perhaps arise from the adop- 
tion of an unprecedented measure are undoubtedly fit 
subjects of discussion. The Ministers were properly re- 
quired to satisfy Parliament that sufficient legal provision 
has been made for the maintenance of discipline, by 
showing that the Indian Mutiny Act applies to native 
troops in the Mediterranean, or in any other part of the 
world. It was also necessary to ascertain whether the 
cost of the expedition would fall on the English or on the 
Indian Treasury ; and the CuancetLor of the ExcHequer’s 
statement that the whole amount will be paid from 
Imperial funds is more satisfactory than his sugges- 
tion that, in possible contingencies, the Indian taxpayer 
might be justly required to contribute to the cost of a 
European war. Before the discussion is renewed, curious 
inquirers will have satisfied themseives as to the imagin 
risk of a standing army of 150,000 coloured troops whic 
might, as Sir W. Harcourt feared, be introduced into the 
United Kingdom without Parliamentary sanction. If Sir 
S. Norrucore was right in holding that such an innova- 
tion is prohibited by a fundamental and constitutional law, 
the framers of the Bill of Rights deserve credit for their 
foresight or their fortune in providing against a danger or 
an anomaly which, as it might be supposed, they could 
scarcely have anticipated. The danger then apprehended 
was not from Indian troops already in the service of the 
Crown, but from French or Dutch contingents, or German 
mercenaries. No advantage which can possibly arise 
from the employment of Indian native troops in Europe 
would counterbalance the evil of infringing law or 
tampering with the Constitution. The novelty of the 
experiment fally explains the doubts which were ex- 
pressed by Mr. Fawcett and Sir W. Harcourt. It was also 
natural that the CHanceLtor of the Excnequer should 
be asked to explain his reticence as to the expedition on 
the eve of the Easter recess. His assurance that nothing 
new had occurred referred to the negotiations at Berlin 
or St. Petersburg; but the intended despatch of the Indian 
contingent was important enough to require mention, if 
there was no sufficient reason for reserve. It would have 
been inconvenient to explain that a measure which was 
intended as a demonstration of the resources at the dis- 
pee of the Government might have served its pu 
ess completely if it had been prematurely exposed to 
adverse criticism. Mr. Bricur’s rude injustice found no 
echo in the House of Commons ; but Parliament habitually 
claims priority of information, and resents Ministerial 
silence which leaves it to obtain information from the 
newspapers. 

It might have been supposed that, even if the importa- 
tion of Indian troops into Europe were objectionable, the 
pacific impression which may be produced by the display 
of unforeseen resources would be regarded as in itself 
advantageous ; but thereare members who prefer the exhibi- 
tion of their own real or supposed knowledge to any national 
interest. Of all those who delight in unseasonable com- 
munications, Sir Grorce CampsBeLt is the most habitual 


offender. It never occurs to him that a statement made to 
the House of Commons is overheard by adversaries who 
may at any moment become enemies. His unreserve is 
the more irritating because he is evidently unconscious of 
the mischief which may be done by his statements if 
they are accurate and if they are accepted as true. It 
is not the duty of a patriot to reassure the Russians 
if they are even unreasonably alarmed by the threat 
which is undoubtedly conveyed by the expedition. Sir 
G. Campsett kindly informs the Russian Government 
that Sikhs or Goorkhas, though in a certain sense good 
troops, are not capable of meeting European troops in 
the field. He professes to doubt the accuracy of the 
statements which have been published as to the en- 
thusiasm of the troops; and he informs the Russians that 
an Indian army cannot be ordered on distant service at 
the pleasure of the Crown, but that it must be bribed 
by an increase of pay. The Russian War Office must not 
be disturbed by apprehensions of a great reserve of native 
troops; for Sir G. CampBett can state that it would be 
impossible to provide a force of more than twenty or thirty 
thousand men. It is not n to notice other en- 
couragements which are offered to a ible enemy in the 
form of warnings addressed to the House of Commons. 
Sir G. Campse.t’s copiousness is never limited by any 
consideration of wolves. His motives are uniformly 
good ; but among possible methods of promoting the public 
good, he has never hit on the uncongenial experiment of 
occasional silence. His speech formed a strong argument 
for the deliberate silence of the Government on the pro- 


posed expedition. 


THE REPUBLIC AND ITS RIVALS. 


ae elections of last Sunday in France come as an 
additional triumph to a party which by this time must 
be almost weary of reckoning up its victories. Seven seats 
which had been declared vacant by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties were filled, and all but one of them were filled by 
Republicans. Since the meeting of the Chamber after 
the general election forty-three new contests have tested 
the accuracy of the conviction entertained by the Left that, 
though the Duke of Broce had been unable to obtain a 
majority, he had succeeded in winning a great many more 
seats than fairly belonged to him. The Racttiene have 
every reason to be satisfied with the result of the experi- 
ment. They have carried 38 elections out of 43, added 76 
votes to their strength in a division, and proved that, when 
fairly asked to give their opinion, only 5 constituencies 
really favour the late Government out of 43 which were 
made to appear to favour it by a free use of ad- 
ministrative pressure. It is not even pretended that 
in this last respect the present Government have fol- 
lowed in the steps of their predecessors ; and, consider- 
ing the part which improbable accusations play in French 
politics, the absence of any complaint on this occasion is 
a remarkable admission of the fairness with which the 
elections have been conducted. Republicans are rarely 
above resorting to the tactics of their adversaries when 
there is — to be gained by doing so, but on this 
occasion the folly of trying to influence the electors 
unfairly would have been extraordinary. Every official 
was certain to be closely watched, and any suspicion of 
using pressure would have done far more harm to the 
Republic than could have been counterbalanced by the 
winning of a single seat. The Left have every reason 
therefore to claim these second elections as proofs that the 
country is with them to fully the extent which their 
leaders asserted before the general election. They have 
now got back their 363 representatives, and it is almost 
certain that, unless the Chamber holds its hand out of 
mere weariness, the Liberal majority will mount up to that 
400 which M. Gamperra predicted. For once, he that 
boasted as he put on his armour has come off as well as if 
he had waited until putting it off. 

The divisions among the adversaries of the Republic 
which have followed naturally upon the unexpected concord 
which has prevailed among its friends become more pro- 
nounced every day. The Bonapartists are not only at issue 
among themselves as to the line which they ought to take 
as a party ; they are at issue upon the more important ques- 
tion whether they shall remain a separate party at all. 
Single adhesions to the Republic keep dropping in, and it 
looks as though by the end of the year only those to whom 
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an historical connexion with Chiselhurst makes such a step 
impossible would be left among the avowed Bonapartist 
leaders. Except where the fury of partisanship has struck 
out those inconvenient sparks of rhetoric which are often 
remembered long after the controversies which called them 
forth have been forgotten, there is really no reason why a 
Bonapartist should not make a very fair Republican. The 
dislike of Parliamentary government which has been a 
special characteristic of the sect sprang rather from the 
consciousness that under Parliamentary government they 
had no chance of coming to the front than from any abstract 
political theory. If they could have secured a Parlia- 
mentary majority, their reverence for the appeal to the 
people would soon have disappeared. It must now be clear 
to them that, even if an appeal to the people were tried, 
they would be in uo way benefited by the result. The 
Republic is far too firmly established to be upset by any- 
thing that its enemies can do. If it is again overthrown, it 
will be by the hands of its friends. Consequently the Bona- 
partists have to consider whether there is anything in such 
convictions as they have which need prevent them from 
«<oming over to the Republic, and this is a question which 
is answered as soon as put. On the Napoleonic theory the 
appeal to the people is preferable to a general election as 
the ultimate sanction of the Government and its acts, 
because it makes the intervention of the people more direct 
and solemn. But in proportion as it becomes evident 
that the people are quite content with a less direct 
and less solemn mode of intervention, and that, if 
they had the opportunity which the Bonapartists wish to 
give them, they would use it in precisely the same way as 
they have used the opportunities which the Republic has 
given them, the theoretical motive for holding out against 
“he Republic grows less imperative. The force of those prac- 
tical motives which probably do more to influence their de- 
cision is clearly in favour of coming to terms with the 
Republic. The devotion of the Bonapartists to the Impe- 
rial cause and the Imperial House is in the main an indivi- 
dual devotion. It is not a tradition handed down as an 
heirloom, and consequently there is no great satisfaction in 
the reflection that, though the Empire may not be restored 
in your time, it is sure to be restored in your son’s. A 
Bonapartist is much more likely than a Legitimist to con- 
sider what the immediate future has in store for him; and 
if it is plain that upon all ordinary calculations the re- 
mainder of his life will be spent under the Republic, he is 
naturally disposed to prefer a Republic in the administra- 
tion of which he is allowed to share to a Republic from the 
administration of which he is excluded. Whether 
the existing Republic shall be of one kind or the 
other depends mainly on himself. The few Bonapartists 
for whom no reconciliation with the Republic is possible 
are precisely the few who are prevented by personal con- 
siderations from seeking a reconciliation. The bulk of the 
party will be received without question; and, with the 
exception of those who have made themselves specially ob- 
noxious to the Left by their support of the Government of 
the 16th of May, they will have no difficulty in pursuing 
much the same careers as they would have pursued if France 
had been governed by an hereditary democratic Emperor 
instead of by an elected democratic President. This con- 
sideration of a career is of great importance to the Bona- 
partists, because an unusual proportion of the party look 
to the Government service as their natural means of 
support. They would have liked better, no doubt, to see 
the Government service restored to its old form as a conse- 
quence of the restoration of the Empire; but, as this is 
not to be had, they will easily persuade themselves that 
the present form has its merits, provided only that among 
those merits is reckoned a readiness to let bygones be by- 
gones when it comes to the distribution of offices. 


The schism in the Royalist party is not less complete 
than the Bonapartist schism. The Right Centre has not 
only separated itself from the Right on the question 
’ whether to continue active hostilities against the Republic ; 
it has gone a step further and determined to give it an 
active and even: interested support. An anonymous, but 
evidently representative, writer has published in the Revue 
de France a long indictment of the mis ment of the 
monarchical cause by those who have always claimed to be 
its special defenders. He begins his article by the 
declaration that the Republic is definitively made, and that 
any policy which does not accept this fact as its starting- 
point is a policy in the clouds. That the Republic has 
been allowed thus to establish itself is the fault, he says, of 


the Royalists. He enumerates the various occasions, in 
187 and in 1873, on which the King might have been 
proclaimed, and insists that at every one of these times it 
was only the indecision or the obstinacy of the Legitimists 
that stood in the way of such a proclamation. The 
Soleil, the reputed organ of the Orleanist party— 
if not of the Princes of Orteans themselves—has 
made this narrative its own. If, it says, the divisions 
in the monarchical party had been healed at Bordeaux in 
1871, the Monarchy might have been restored as soon as 
the Assembly met. If the Count of Cuamporp had come 
of his own accord to Versailles, while Paris was occupied 
by the Commune, he would have entered the capital at the 
head of the victorious army. If the leaders of the Right 
on the 24th of May had been more capable and more 
resolute, the re-establishment of the Monarchy might have 
been decreed the night that M. Turers was overthrown. 


‘If the Count of Cuamsorp had never written his famous 


letter in the following October, the visit of the Count of 
Paris to Frohsdorf would have borne its natural fruit, and 
the Monarchy, not the Republic, would have been voted by 
the Assembly. Every one of these opportunities was let 
slip, and the Republic is now too firmly seated to be 
shaken by anything that the Royalists can do. Under 
these circumstances, that section of the Royalists to whom 
monarchy is dear rather as a means than as an end 
have to consider what their course shall be. They may 
either frankly accept the Republic, and endeavour to 
make Conservative ideas predominant in its administration, 
or they may remain outside the Republic, and see the 
government of the country handed over without resistance 
to men who will administer it in accordance with Radical 
ideas. It will be interesting to see what conclusion the 
Orleanists will come to on this point, or rather—for they 
seem already to have made up their minds to take the 
former of the two alternatives what steps they will 
take to give practical effect to their conclusion. The 
wisdom of their decision—if the Revue de France and the 
Soleil may be taken as fair interpreters of their inten- 
tion—is beyond question, but the historical review on 
which it is based is of doubtful accuracy. That the 
Monarchists threw away what chances they had is true, 
but that these chances were ever so good as they now 
appear in the retrospect is much less certain. the 
Royalists could have come to an agreement among them- 
selves, the Assembly could have proclaimed the Monarchy ; 
but, exeept perhaps in the first enthusiasm of restored 
peace, there is nothing to prove that the country would 
have accepted the Monarchy. The concessions which 
M. Turers was forced to make to the Southern cities 
before the whole strength of the Government could be used 
against the Commune showed plainly enough that the 
elements of civil war were not extinct in France at the 
time when they were rampant in Paris, 


LORD RUSSELL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


At the age of eighty-six Lord Russert can look back to 
the day when, fifty years ago, he had the glory of 
carrying the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts; 
and a deputation of those who, or whose fathers, have most 
benefited by his exertions have waited on him to profess 
the gratitude and respect which this remote passage in his 
history awakes in their minds. Unfortunately Lord 
Russe .u’s health did not permit him to go through the 
fatigue of receiving personally those who came to do him 
honour, but Lady Russe. answered for him so well that 
the deputation had every reason to be satisfied. The bulk 
of the English public would also be quite ready to testify 
its feelings in favour of Lord Russext as the apostle 
of religious liberty, were it not that religious liberty has 
now become so familiar to all Englishmen that it is hard to 
realize a state of things when it did not exist. That 
the Church can thrive, and thrive much better, without ex- 
cluding members of other communions from their fair share 
in political and municipal life, has sunk from a discovery 
into a truism. General respect and sympathy have just 
followed a Jewish member of Parliament to his grave, and 
it seems so natural that a Jew should sit in Parliament if 
he can find a constituency to return him, that, when Sir 
Francis Goipsmip died, no one thought of his being a Jew, 
and society occupied itself with the question whether the 
platforms of the South-Western Railway were properly 
constructed or not. Like many things, however, which now 
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seem as if their contraries were impossible, the reign of 
religious liberty took some trouble to establish. Fortu- 
nately for his fame, Lord Russet associated himself more 
conspicuously and more successfully than any one else 
with its establishment. Few would pronounce Lord 
RvssEL.L @ great statesman, and fewer still would defend 
his treatment of his colleagues; but Lord RwusseLt 
has associated his name with the passing of great 
measures, and therefore even fifty years after the time 
of his first triumph the memory of his services is still 
green. In the conduct and passing of these measures 
he displayed many high qualities—courage, tenacity, and a 
hearty genuineness of conviction. He believed, with an 
almost Mahometan fervour, in himself and his cause; and 
his high social position, his power in debate, and his com- 
mand over his followers, gave him a force which prevented 
any cause he espoused from being lightly treated. Had he 
never lived, it is inconceivable that we should still be de- 
grading the Sacrament into a barrier against Dissenters 
acting as mayors. But some one must have arisen to 
embody and direct an inevitable movement; and few 
English politicians can be named who were calculated to do 
his own peculiar work so well as Lord Russe. For, 
among his other gifts, he had a conspicuous power of forcing 
the hands of his adversaries. He made them attend to 
him. He conquered laziness and apathy, and wonld 
never allow that his measures could be postponed. He 
managed to make England feel that its treatment of Dis- 
senters was ridiculous, just as WILBERFORCE made England 
feel that its treatment of negroes was wrong. With the 
awakening intelligence and growing power of the people it 
was not very difficult to gain a victory over those who 
thought that the Church would be ruined if the Sacramental 
test were abolished or Jews admitted to Parliament, or 
who, like the Duke of Wettincton, thought the unreformed 
House of Commons simply perfect. It was much more diffi- 
cult to overcome the indifference of those who held that 
the Dissenters, being protected by the Indemnity Acts, had 
a merely sentimental grievance ; that the Jews were so 
few, and had already so large a share of the good things 
of life, that it was not worth while to take trouble for 
them; and that the transfer of a few seats from small to 
large boroughs was all the reform that was needed. It 
was Lord Russetu’s merit that, by erecting civil and reli- 
gious liberty into a principle which could be felt if it could 
not be defined, he made small things seem great, and 
obliged the indifferent and apathetic to face in each case 
the question why his principle should not prevail. 

The history of the Test and Corporation Acts is one of 
the most curious ea of the general history of England. 
That they should have been passed is not so very singular. 
They were considered, and perhaps rightly considered, as 
a valuable instrument for the establishment of the Church 
of England as a political body, and were in keeping with 
all the ideas of the time. The philosophy of the eighteenth 
century was unborn, and it did not occur to any one that a 
Church was not meant to be a political body, or that it was 
not to use every political instrument at itscommand. The 
Church was entrusted with political power because some 
Church must, as it seemed, have such power, and the 
nation, having tried Popery and Puritanism, and not liking 
either, thought it had found what it wanted ina body 
allied to, but different from, both. It appeared perfectly 
legitimate to use any part of theology to injure, annoy, orex- 
clude theological opponents. There was no conscious irrever- 
encein the creation ofa Sacramental test. Its authors simply 
examined where the theological shoe would pinch with the 
greatest pressure on those who differed from the Church, 
and a very elementary knowledge of ecclesiastical history 
was sufficient to suggest that the most pinching place was 
that where Christians were brought into contact with the 
most solemn and impressive of Christian rites. When once 
the Sacrament was looked on asa political engine it seemed 
lamentablethat the engine should not work as it was expected 
todo. Many Dissenters had no objection, or at any rate not 
a very deep objection, to accepting the rite as administered 
by the Chureh, and qualified for office by occasional attend- 
ance. This aroused very much the same feeling as is now 
excited when a member of Parliament who considers 
himself free when he pleases to break away from 
his party occasionally strolls into a party club. The 
Dissenters did not appear to be playing the game 
fairly, and accordingly the Church party in its 
days of strength during the reign of ANNE procured an 
enactment by which the operation of occasional conformity 


was defeated. Up to this point the history of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, if painful, had not been very extra. 
ordinary. But the singularity of their history begins 
with the accession of the House of Hanover. ‘The esta- 
blishment of the dynasty had been in a great measure the 
work of the Nonconformists, of those among whom the 
Nonconformists were strong, and of those, like Locks, to 
whom the principles of civil and religious liberty were 
among the articles of a new creed. And yet it was not 
until 1828 that the Test and Corporation Acts were 
repealed. How this happened is a question that natu- 
rally suggests itself, and the answer to it takes us 
into the more hidden corners of English history. It 
happened because, in the first place, the edge of the Acts 
was taken off by one of the quaintest compromises which have 
ever been known even ina land so fertile of compromises 
as England. Every yearthe Dissenters broke the law, and 
every year they were indemnified by a special Act for 
breaking it. In the next place, more was not done for the 
Dissenters because the bulk of the nation was too fond of 
the Church. The mob was a Church mob, and Ministries 
cannot afford to be indifferent to the feelings of those who 
form the mass of the population. That a mark of 
inferiority should be placed on the modest brow of a 
Dissenting alderman, and that he should need an Act 
passed in his favour to escape punishment, seemed at 
once pleasant and proper. He was not really hurt, but he 
was made, as it were, to touch his hat to the Church, and 
this appeared the very least that could be required of a Non- 
conformist. Lastly, the same persons who had to administer 
comparatively mild laws in England had to administer very 
severe laws in Ireland. The attitude of mind in which 
the ruling classes regarded English Dissenters was mentally 
affected by the habits of thought which the execution of 
the Penal laws in Ireland insensibly instilled. If precau- 
tions of such ghastly rigour against theological opponents 
were needed on one side of St. George’s Channel, it seemed 
hard to believe that no precautions were needed on the 
other; and it was not until the nation was ripe for Catholic 
Emancipation that it was also ripe for the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. 


Lord Russeut contributed more than any one else to the 
repeal of those Acts, and he continued for years in different 
shapes the work then begun. But it was his good lack to 
have to deal with religious liberty in its simplest form. So 
long as religious liberty means the removal of oppression, 
it is plain sailing. But when oppression has been removed, 
the very difficult question arises, what is meant by the 
liberty that ought to be accorded to religion? In some 
ways there is more religious liberty in France than in 
England. The State pays ministers of different religions ; 
and it is quite a tenable proposition that one of the most 
valued liberties of the ministers of religion is the liberty 
of existing. Some of the most conspicuous members of the 
present French Ministry are Protestants ; while it is almost 
hopeless for a Roman Catholic to present himself to an 
English or a Scotch constituency. On the other hand, there 
is much greater liberty of religious discussion in England. 
Itis conceivable thata prophet shouldarise here, but he would 
be suppressed at once as a nuisance by the French police. 
The Liberation Society, again, protests that the very exist- 
ence of an Established Church is an offence against religious. 
liberty. Why, it may be replied, should not the nation 
have that amount of liberty in religion which will enable 
it to have an Established Church if it likes to have one? In 
point of fact, almost every old country does wish to have 
an Established Church, if it can only get one without the 
ministers of the Church interfering too much in politics. 
To force an Established Church on an unwilling popu- 
lation, as the Srvarts forced the Episcopal Church on 
Scotland, or as Russia forces its peculiar type of the Greek 
Church on schismatics, is no doubt a grave offence against 
religious liberty. But that a population which wishes for an 
Established Church should have it, provided the Established 
Church does not subject those who dissent from it to any 
civil pains or disabilities, is only to accord to this popula- 
tion the form of religious liberty it desires. The establish- 
ment of such a Church is not an offence against religious 
liberty, but against religious equality, which is quite a 
different thing. Whether absolute religious equality is 
desirable is open to fair questioning, like every part of 
the actual constitution of society; but at any rate it was 
not in the cause of religious equality that Lord Russet 
strove and carried the nation with him. His was the 
narrow but creditable task of removing gross abuses. It 
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has not been his lot, and it was probably not within the 
range of his powers, to decide the opinion of his country- 
men as to what was to be done when these abuses were 
removed. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN IRELAND. 


HE Honse of Commons, with the assent of the Curr 
Secretary of Iretanp, has declared that the present 
position of the Irish National School teachers calls for the im- 
mediate attention of Her Masesty’s Government, with a view 
to a satisfactory adjustment of their claims. Mr. LowrHer 
apparently thought it necessary to make some change in 
the Resolution before agreeing to it; and the alterations he 
suggested were the omission of a clause which described 
the teachers as “ public servants,” and referred to the 
“ discontent ” which prevails among them. There can be 
no question that to speak of a teacher in an Irish ele- 
mentary school as a public servant is to use the term in a 
loose and metaphorical sense ; and a Conservative Govern- 
ment may object to the admission that the prevalence of 
discontent can ever be a ground for either legislative or ad- 
ministrative action. But that there is abundance of dis- 
content among the Irish National School teachers is beyond 
= Indeed they would be more or less than human 
if they were not discontented. They have been told on all 
hands that their position is one of immense hardship; and, 
though the Government have themselves done nothing to 
redress the grievance, they have generously allowed the 
Boards of Guardians todo something. Unfortunately for 
the teachers, the Boards of Guardians have made a most 
modest use of the liberty thus accorded them. After the Act 
to increase the salaries of the teachers by an optional rate 
had been passed, the Chief Secretary for Ireland had im- 
pressed on the teachers that they must now do something 
to help themselves. Accordingly, says Mr. Mevpovy, they 
“exerted themselves to the utmost to get the Guardians to 
“become contributory,” and for the first two years they 
obtained a partial success. In 1875 out of 163 Poor-law 
Unions, sixty-five consented to make arate, and in 1876 the 
number was increased by five. In 1877, however, the 
spirit of the Guardians underwent a complete change. 
Vither as a result of a fresh election, or in view of one, 
the seventy contributing Unions dwindled down to 
thirty-eight, On the 31st of March, 1878, only twenty- 
six Unions were contributory, and since that time half 
even of these twenty-six have ceased to be so. From the 
first, in fact, it was clear that the Guardians would not 
long use the new powers entrusted to them. Many of 
those who began by consenting to contribute were in time 
converted by the arguments of their brother Guardians, and 
the spectacle of a rate levied for a supposed national 
purpose in one Union, while in an adjoining Union there 
was no rate, was admirably calculated to stimulate the 
ratepayers whose money was being spent into electing 
more economical representatives. 

It is curious that on a matter which would seem to admit 
of such easy reference to figures as the average salaries of 
Irish National School teachers there should be wide differ- 
ences of opinion. Mr. MELDon gives sol. as the average 
annual pay of an Irish teacher; but other authorities 
put it as high as 6ol. or even 7ol. Among the objections 
originally urged on behalf of the Boards of Guardians to 
the Act allowing them to become contributory, there was 
one founded on the alleged carelessness of the teachers in the 
collection of fees. It involved less labour, or promised to 
obtain a better result, to besiege the Chief Secretary with 
oe for increase of salary, than to see that the 
children’s pence came properly in. It is always a pleasant 
thing to raise the salaries of a larg., a persistent, and, on 
the whole, a deserving class, and the new Cuier SECRETARY 
would no doubt like to stop the mouths of the teachers in 
the most substantial fashion. But before Parliament votes 
any money for this object, there are one or two considera- 
tions which deserve attention. ‘The first is that put 
forward by Mr. M‘Laren on Tuesday. Mr. M‘Laren did 
not object to the proposed increase in the teachers’ 
salaries, but he found great fault with the sug- 
gestion that England and Scotland should contribute 
to the educational wants of Ireland so long as Ireland con. 
tributes nothing towards her own wants. During the last 
four years the Scotch have paid nearly 600,000l. in school 
rates. There is not a parish in the country so poor as not 
to contribute its share towards this total. In Ireland, on 
the contrary, there are no school rates, and so long as this 


defect is allowed to go unsupplied the Scotch members 
will feel a natural disinclination to help a nation which is 
so little disposed to help itself. Mr. Lowrner’s heart 
must have misgiven him as he heard Mr. M‘Laren touch- 
ing on the subject of an Irish Education Bill. He knew 
too well how soon the challenge would be taken up. Major 
Notan lost no time in declaring that the Irish people were 
ready to agree to a local rate, provided that they were 
allowed to choose their own system of education. There 
is no question which a Conservative Minister more justly 
dreads than this, because there is none upon which the Con- 
servative party are more hopelessly inconsistent. The advo- 
cates of Denominational education in England are its oppo- 
nents in Ireland, yet, under any system which allowed the 
Irish ratepayers to elect their own School Boards, the 
majority of the School Boards would establish Denomina- 
tional schools. This is precisely the liberty which the 
Conservatives would like to see entrusted to School Boards 
in England where the majority of the ratepayers belong 
to the Anglican Church, but they are not at all prepared 
to see it entrusted to School Boards in Ireland where 
the majority of the ratepayers are Roman Catholics. On 
this point the Protestant Opposition would be reinforced 
by a large Radical contingent, and Mr. GuapsTone’s succes- 
sors may be excused from running, without urgent neces- 
sity, upon the rock which shipwrecked Mr. GLapsToNE. 
Still, if Irishmen are not to be allowed to tax themselves 
for elementary education, it seems hard that England and 
Scotland, to whom that privilege has been freely conceded, 
should be asked to make an additional contribution out of 
the common fund to supplement the deficiency caused by 
the absence of an Irish school-rate. 

The other point to which it is well to call atten- 
tion was not raised on Tuesday evening. It must 
be remembered, however, that the reason always given 
for asking Parliament to do something for the Irish 
National School teachers is the need of improving the 
quality of Irish National School teaching. That this isa 
very important object, and one that well deserves to 
be kept in view, will not be denied here. But it is quite 
another question whether any mere increase in the pay of 
the teachers would have the desired effect on the teaching. 
The experience of thirty years has shown that the training 
of teachers lies at the root of their efficiency. ‘Teaching, 
more than most things, is a thing that can be taught. The 
best methods of communicating knowledge and enforcing 
discipline are not arrived at by haphazard. They are 
the result of observation and experience; and the first 
requisite to the making of a good teacher is that 
he should bave an opportunity given him of making 
the results of this observation and experience his own. The 
present system of turning out National School teachers for 
Ireland requires for its success that every teacher should 
be miraculously put in possession of these results, in order 
that he may impart them to his pupil-teachers. No 
teacher, as a rule, knows anything more of his profession 
than what he has learnt by the light of nature, or what he 
has picked up from the teacher in whose school he has 
been first a scholar and then an assistant. How will this 
man be made a better teacher than he is already by paying 
him more money? No addition to his salary will supply 
the absence of proper training; and, so long as this radical 
defect goes unsupplied, the condition of Irish elementary 
teaching will be unsatisfactory, and there will be room 
for doubt whether money spent on it is not money | 
wasted. The National system makes in practice no provi- 
sion for the training of teachers. It provides training 
schools ; but, having done this, it is obliged to undo its own 
work by refraining from insisting that all teachers in 
National Schools shall have attended a training school. The 
reason of this inconsistency is simply that, if the National 
Board insisted on no teachers being employed who have not 
been trained in its training schools, no teachers would be 
employed. Ina Roman Catholic country the managers of the 
majority of the National Schools will be Roman Catholics. 
Being Catholics, they will wish to employ Catholic teachers 
in their schools ; and Catholic teachers are not to be had 
from undenominational training schools. This is the third 
time we have pointed out that the prohibition of Denomi- 
national training schools is the real obstacle to improve- 
ment in the quality of Irish elementary teaching. So long 
as the Government refuse to face this inconvenient, but 
indisputable, fact, they will have done nothing which can 
really serve the end which they profess to have in view. 
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MR. BRIGHT AND THE VACCINATION ACTS, 


T is not wonderful that small-pox should resist the 
efforts made to root it out when men of the position 
and character of Mr. Bricgut permit themselves to encou- 
rage the wrongheaded fanatics to whose obstinacy the 
persistence of the disease is due. At an anti-vaccination 
meeting held at Manchester on Sunday a letter was read 
from him reasserting his sympathy with the authors of 
this mischievous agitation. It is true that in form this 
communication was a refusal to say anything. “I cannot 
“ write letters upon your subject. I have said what I have 
“to say upon it.” But, though Mr. Bricur was unable to 
write a letter defending his enmity to the Vaccination 
Acts, he was not unable to make it plain that his hatred to 
them is as strong asever. He proclaims his sorrow that 
he cannot overcome the unwillingness of Parliament to 
give the agitators relief. “I regret it,” he says, “ but I 
“ cannot remedy it.” In another letter sent to another 
meeting of the same kind Mr. Bxicut singled out for 
special condemnation the practice of imposing repeated 
penalties for repeated offences. ‘‘ The law is monstrous,” he 
writes, “and ought to be repealed.” It matters nothing 
after this whether Mr. Bricur himself believes in the 
efficacy of vaccination or not. Indeed, for his own sake, 
it is to be wished that he did not. Supposing him 
to believe that, if vaccination were rigidly enforced 
throughout the country, small-pox would be almost 
unknown, his position is far less intelligible than 
that of the perverse people who have persuaded themselves 
that the vaccine lymph is & provocative of many diseases 
and a preservative against none. As there is no reason, 
however, to suppose that Mr. Bricut is unable to apply 
the ordinary rules of evidence to a particular set of facts, or 
that he has a comprehensive contempt for the testimony of 
medical experts, there is no choice left but to infer that, 
after weighing the danger done to personal liberty by the 
Vaccination Acts, and the danger done to the public health 
by the spread of small-pox, he deliberately prefers to see 
children remain unvaccinated rather than that any violence 
should be done to their parents’ ignorant prejudice. When a 
man of Mr. Bricut’s character and position expresses this 
sapere ge he takes‘on himself a very grave responsibility. 
e gives the agitation respectability. Men and women who 
but for him might have been growing ashamed of their 
share in the agitation will take courage and go on unre- 
pentant. They will argue that, if some solid principle were 
not at stake, Mr. Bright would not have lent his aid to 
it. It cannot be the foolish and mischievous movement that 
it is constantly represented to be, since Mr. Bricut allows 
that the law against which it is a protest is monstrous. 
It isa misfortune of these obscure agitations that great 
men, if they give them anything, rarely give them 
of their best. If Mr. Bricur would take the trouble to 
enumerate and defend his objections to the Vaccination 
Acts, some good might come of it. We should at least 
know with what we were fighting, and should have the 
satisfaction of thinking, if Mr. Bricur could once be van- 
quished, there would be no chance of any more formidable 
adversary presenting himself. Instead of this, he contents 
himself with a passing fling at the Acts. He merely 
dencunces them by reference. They deserve all the bad 
things that he has said of them; and any one who is not 
content to take this condemnation on trust can find out 
for himself when and where Mr. Bricur has previously 
delivered himself on the subject. Those who were present 
at last Sunday’s meeting were probably quite content to 
take his abuse on trust, and not to insist on verifying it. 


There is no argument that can be used against the 
Vaccination Acts which might not be used with much 
greater force against the Education Acts. In each case 
Parliament has come to the conclusion that both the com- 
munity and the individual child suffer by the neglect of 
the parent, and consequently that this neglect may 
justly be made punishable. It is urged by the opponents 
of vaccination that it is doubtful whether the process 
ever does any good, and that it can be proved in 
certain individual cases to have done positive harm. Why, 
they ask, should a parent be compelled to subject his child 
to an attack of disease which often brings other diseases in 
its train? Those who think vaccination a protection against 
small-pox,and donot mind risking theconsequenges, are, they 
say, welcome to use it; but why should the mMority, who 
either have no such opinion of it, or who think the risk too 
great to be incurred even for the purpose of securing pro- | 


tection against small-pox, be compelled to guide themselves 
by the lights of other people rather than by their own? It 
is just as hard to answer the question why a parent 
who does not think that education is any advantage toa 
child, or holds, at all events, that the advantage is not great 
enough to be worth purchasing at the cost of the bad com- 
pany and other evils which the child must encounter while 
at school, should be compelled to give up his own opinion to 
that of others. There is, at least, as much to be said against 
education as against vaccination. The good that comes 
from it is less capable of demonstration ; the evil that occa- 
sionally comes from it is more visible. But the Legislature, 
after years of reflection and discussion, has at length arrived 
at the conviction that the advantages of education both to 
the children and to the community so completely outweigh 
its disadvantages that the State is justified in overruling the 
opposition of the individual parent, and in punishing him 
if he persists in that opposition. It has come to a precisely 
similar conclusion as regards vaccination; and certain 
Radicals, who have always wished to make attendance at 
school compulsory, and many of whom would not have 
shrunk from compelling the child’s attendance at a school 
to which the parent pleaded conscientious objections, now 
stop short in the second case of the conclusion which they 
were eager to adopt in the first. There is no injury that 
may not be inflicted on the community if the obstinacy of 
a few is allowed to override the common sense of the many. 
It is true, indeed, that at certain times the obstinacy of the 
few has in the end become the common sense of the many. 
It has been so with vaccination itself. The few consented 
to be vaccinated against the common-sense view which 
taught that no good could come of anything so new- 
fangled. But there is a very great difference between an 
experiment in the direction of a new truth and an experi- 
ment in the direction of an old error. And there is a very 
great difference between an experiment which, even if it 
fails, can only do harm to those on whom it is tried, and an 
experiment which, if it fails, must inevitably do harm to the 
community. Both these distinctions are applicable 
to the vaccination controversy. There is an enor- 
mous body of testimony in favour of the power 
of vaccination to give security against small-pox ; 
and, even if some better prophylactic should be hereafter 


discovered, that will not in the least affect the position 
which vaccination has held, and must continue to hold in 
the interval before any such discovery is made. If the 


opposition to vaccination were directed against compulsory 
vaccination of adults, and if no one could be attacked by small- 
pox except those who had themselves refused to be vaccinated, 
there would be no need to do a man good against his will. 
If he preferred small-pox to cow-pox, he might be left to 
indulge his taste without interference by the State. Un- 
fortunately, the opposition is necessarily directed for the 
most part against the compulsory vaccination of children ; 
and an outbreak of small-pox, which universal vaccination 
would have prevented, may be fatal to many who either 
suppose themselves to have been vaccinated, or in whom 
the force of vaccination has died out, or who, having been 
vaccinated, are not proof against the contagion when they 
come in contact with it. Why should not the State in- 
terfere to control individual liberty when that liberty is 
misdirected to the injury of others ? 

In a letter which Mr. Bricur has addressed to the Pall 
Mall Gazette he does undoubtedly hit a weak point in the 
existing Vaccination Acts. The repeated infliction of a 
punishment which has notoriously failed to secure obedi- 
ence to the law is an eminently unsatisfactory proceeding. 
The substitute which Mr. Bricur proposes would convert 
compulsory vaccination into a system of exemption from 
vaccination on payment of a moderate licensing fee, and 
would, in our judgment, be inferior as a means of ward- 
ing off small-pox to completely optional vaccination. That 
Parliament could not, in the present state of public opinion, 
make vaccination really compulsory is unfortunately true. 
All that can at present be done is to take such opportuni- 
ties as offer themselves for making public opinion on the 
subject more intelligent. We are sorry that in this 
humble, but useful, labour we should have to count Mr. 
BRIGHT as an opponent. 


THE PATRIOTISM OF JEWS. 
QUESTION has lately been raised in the Nineteenth Century 
which has an historical and practical interest beyond the 


icular occasion out of which it sprang. It opens out an 
of such wide significance altke in a re 
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ligious, a national and an historical sense, that a very cursory 
treatment of its leading specialities can alone be attempted 
within our present limits. So far as we understand the dis- 
putants, it is maintained on one side that the Jews are simply 
a religious sect, standing in the same relation as any other re- 
ligious sect—say Unitarians or Methodists—to their countrymen, 
having the same stake in the national welfare, and the same 
claim on the privileges and rights of citizens. The oppo- 
nents of this view disclaim all desire to curtail the civil privi- 
leges of Jews, They “do not wish to repeal Jewish any more 
than Catholic Emancipation”; but just as they look suspiciously 
on that religious party who profess to be “Englishmen, if you 
please, but first Catholics,” so they think there is something in the 
‘specific character of Judaism that requires its political action to 
be watched with a jealousy;which there is no need to exercise over 
the political action of the members of any other religious com- 
munity, because Judaism is not, like Methodism or Unitarianism, 
merely a religious belief, but a distinction of race also. It does 
not quite meet this difliculty to ask, with Dr. Adler, than whom 
no more competent authority can be found on his own side of the 
question, whether “the sacred books of the Jewish religion fail to 
inculcate the virtue of patriotism”? There can be no doubt what- 
ever that patriotism is far more strongly inculcated and illustrated 
in the Old Testament than in the New. But then it is the 
»atriotism of the Jewish nation which is there indissolubly bound 
up with Jewish belief. As Mr. Lecky puts it, “In Judea the 
spirit of patriotism and of sect were united; each intensified the 
other, and the exclusive intolerance which is the result of each 
existed with double virulence.” The grandest religious traditions 
of the Jews were associated with their national triumphs, and the 
Mosaic Law recognizes exclusive national distinctions which are 
certainly abhorrent to modern ideas of the universal brotherhood 
of man, as e.g. in the different rules of dealing with strangers and 
with countrymen, This fact is equally and inevitably admitted by 
those who maintain and those who deny the divine authorship of 
the Mosaic dispensation; though the former insist that it marks a 
temporary and necessary stage in the gradual education of man- 
kind, and they may justly point in defence of this view to the 
clear superiority ot the Hebrew over contemporary heathen 
systems in the matter of humane and equitable dealing, It 
is further argued by Mr. Goldwin Smith as evidencing the 
exclusively national character of the Jewish religion that War- 
burton is clearly right in maintaining that there is no trace 
in the Old Testament of the doctrine of a future life. This is not 
the place to enter on a discussion of Warburton’s Divine Legation, 
but his assertion has always appeared to us as grossly exaggerated 
as the ingenious paradox he built upon it is eccentric. However, 
it may be admitted—whatever may be the value of the ad- 
mission—that temporal blessings are the main inducements to 
righteousness held out under the Old Law. So far then, while 


atriotism is unquestionably a prominent characteristic of 
udaism, it is a patriotism binding the Hebrew people in close | 
bonds of religious and civil relationship with each other, but | 
would seem at first sight likely rather to hinder than to help | 
their fusion into one homogeneous body with the various © 
nations among which their lot may be cast in their present 
state of dispersion, And when we speak of the patriotism of the | 
Jews we mean of course to inquire, not whether they were 
triotic when they dwelt as one nation under the shadow of the 
emple, of which there can be no sort of doubt, but whether they 
are likely to be patriotic citizens now of England or France or any 
other European country where they have found a home. 
If we look back on the history of the Jews since the destruction 


ofthe Temple of Jerusalem, we shall find that they were regarded 
in a peculiar light, quite differently from any other class | 
of religionists, first in the Roman Empire, and then in the | 
community of Christian States which gradually took its place. 

Under the Empire they were not subjected to such severe and | 
persistent persecution as the Christians; and Mr. Lecky is| 
probably right in thinking that this was mainly owing to the 
tribal and “ inexpansive” nature of their religion, which gave 
them no desire to proselytise and so far brought them into less 
direct and constant collision with Roman ideas and institutions. 
On the other hand, it is clear from the classical literature of the 
period that they had incurred the deepest hatred and contempt of 
their Roman masters; and this reacted on the popular estimate of 
the Christians, who were long regarded in the Lmpire as a Jewish 
sect, with the additional demerit of an obstinate passion for pro- 
pagandism. To this it must be added that the Christians, who 
generally viewed the Empire as a special embodiment of Anti- 
christ, could not, in spite of their strong conviction of the duty of 
obedience to authority, feel any very ardent sympathy for its 
welfare. When the civil and ecclesiastical organization of medieval 
Europe had succeeded to the rule of Pagan Rome, we still find the 
Jews holding an exceptional position everywhere, which however 
exposed them now not only to bitterer obloquy but to sharper 
persecution than other dissentient sects. It is fair to remember 
that some of the Popes creditably exerted themselves to screen the 
victims of so deep and universal an unpopularity, but, as arule, Jews 
were looked upon with even a deeper detestation than the most de- 
tested heretical sects. Intermarriage with them was denounced as a 
horrible pollution, and in France and Spain anyone taking a Jewish 
mistress was liable to be burnt to death. St. Thomas Aquinas 
maintained that their property might at any time be confiscated, 
because it was gained by usury. Without of course for a moment 


excusing the horrible cruelties to which they were subjected, it is 


difficult to believe that there was nothing in the character of the 
race to explain this universal sentiment of distrust. Probably 
their isolation from all national aims and interests, to whick 
Dean Merivale refers in his Roman History, had a good deal to do 
with it :— 

The Jew, with a spirit no less restless, with propensities no less migra- 
tory, neither conquered nor colonized nor civilized. He intruded himself 
silently and pertinaciously into every known corner of the globe; and no 
one could say wherefore he came or what was the object of his sojourn. 
His presence in foreign lands was marked by no peculiar aim or mission. 
He cultivated neither literature nor art, nor even commerce on a great 
scale or as a national pursuit. He subsisted for the most part by the exer- 
cise of active industry in petty dealings, evaded as much as he could the 
public burdens of the nations among whom he dwelt, while their privileges 
he neither sought nor coveted, and distinguished himself alike in every 
quarter, under every form of government, and in the midst of every 
social system, by rigid adherence to the forms of an obscure and exclusive 
creed, 


That something of the same feeling still survives on the Christian 
side may be inferred from the fact that Liberals, strongly opposed 
to the general principle of religious disabilities, were found some 
years ago side by side with the horrified denouncers of “ the un- 
christianizing of our Legislature” in their opposition to the 
emancipation of the Jews. On the other hand, if the intermarriage 
of Jews and Christians was considered a pollution in medieval 
Europe, the Jewish World has quite lately deprecated it on the 
ground that it would inevitably lead to an absolute extinction of 
Judaism. 

It does then seem obvious that Judaism differs from Methodism 
or any other merely religious form of denominationalism in the cir- 
cumstance that it denotes a “ tribal” as well as a theological dis- 
tinction. The same might be said, mutatis mutandis, of Mormonism, 
which also does not constitute a purely theological platform, but 
aspires to the formation, as Judaism implies the preservation, of a 
special form of national life. But before this distinction is 
applied for any practical purpose to the actual cendition of the 
Jews in the States of modern Europe, one or two important con- 
siderations have to be borne in mind. In the first place, as indeed 
Mr. Goldwin Smith himself admits, “ before Christianity all re- 
ligions were tribal,” and of these tribal religions Judaism was con- 
fessedly the highest. And it is therefore natural to inquire 
whether it may not be tending, under the intellectual and social 
influences of the modern world, to become less exclusive and more 
universal. And this leads us to notice the significant fact that 
there are two parties, or rather two sects, among the Jews of our 
own day, the one adhering closely to their traditional creed, while 
the religion of the other is hardly distinguishable from theism, and 
the latter party are said to be rapidly gaining ground. Whether 
this process of disintegration should be regarded with satis- 
faction or the reverse from a strictly religious point of 
view is obviously a matter open to considerable differences of 
opinion. But it is at all events clear that there can be no more 
reason for questioning the patriotism of the theistic, or, as they 
are sometimes called, rationalistic section of Jews, as such, than 
for questioning the patriotism of e.g. Unitarians, as such. And at 
the same time it must be remembered that, if Judaism of the 
nairow and traditional type is held to be inimical to patriotism in 
a modern State, as hindering the genuine fusion of Jews with any 
nationality other than their own, there is also a point of view from 
which Christianity may be regarded as a counter influence to 
patriotism, and that precisely because it is not a tribal but a 
universal faith, The criticism has often been urged with exagge- 
rated emphasis, and even pushed to paradoxical lengths by sceptical 
writers, but a moment’s consideration will show that it has a cer- 
tain weight. If there is any force in the argument noticed just 
now that Judaism is proved to be an exclusively national faith 
from its appealing to temporal rewards and punishments only, the 
converse must hold true, that a religion bused on supernatural sanc- 
tions, and which bids its votaries look for their recompense not in 
this world but in the next, has a tendency to denationalize 
them by withdrawing their minds from earthly and secular interests 
and concertrating them on the world unseen, And thus the early 
Christians were out of harmony with the social and political life 
of the Empire, not merely because the language of St. Paul and 
St. John had taught them to look on Rome as an Anti-christian 
power, but because there were laws and customs obligatory on all 
citizens to which they could not conform without violating their 
religious belief. It is another way of expressing this contrariety 
or divergence of character to say that the heroic and the saintly 
ideal, though not of course incompatible, do not exactly coincide. 
Saints, and especially martyrs, are sometimes loosely designated 
Christian heroes, and there may be some, like St. Louis of France, 
to whom the designation is peculiarly appropriate, but, broadly 
speaking, heroism and sanctity represent different though not incon- 
sistent types of excellence. To put an extreme case, Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton were reverenced by the Athenians as national 
heroes, but it would be diflicult from any point of view to regard 
them as saints. In other words, Christian piety is not identical 
with patriotism, and may even conceivably conflict with it, as was 
the case under the Roman Empire. ; 

Moreover Christianity has from the first taken shape in some 
kind of visible organization claiming the religious allegiance 
of its members.. This need not and ordinarily does not in- 
terfere with their civil duties, but it does—to recall a 
phrase very prominent in the controversy about “ Vaticanism ” 
—introduce “a divided allegiance” in so far as the Christian 
recognizes his membership of a second society haying laws and 
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interests of its own, and whose boundaries are not at all neces- 
sarily conterminous with those of the nation. Hence the frequent 
rivalries of Church and State, which were unknown under the 
Jewish and Pagan systems of government, where Church and 
State were one. It may happen here and there that religious 
and patriotic zeal run, so to speak, in the same groove, and thus 
the course of history served at one time to identify Catholicism 
with the national character of Spain, and Protestantism with the 
national character of England. But that is an accident. As a 
Tule, the Christian and the national sentiment are distinct, and may 
therefore become divergent or antagonistic forces. And thus if 
the patriotism of Jews may be plausibly disputed, the patriotism 
of Christians may be, and has been, for plausible but very opposite 
reasons, disputed also. The result seems to be that in the abstract 
a Jew who is heart-whole in his loyalty to traditional Judaism 
cannot at the same time be heart-whole in bis loyalty to a modern, 
and especially a Christian State, because his own nation, though 
at present dispersed and with no visible prospect of restoration, has 
a prior and paramount claim upon him. On the other hand, 
an Englishman or Frenchman, of whatever religious persuasion, 
remains simply an Englishman or Frenchman, and can have no 
a, to aso the interests of any other nation to those of 
England or France. But ecclesiastical may take precedence of 
national interests in his mind, as was objected to the Ultramontane 
advisers of Louis Napoleon who forced him into the Franco- 
Prussian war. From which quarter any practical danger to the 
State: is most to be apprehended it seems hardly worth while to 
discuss, inasmuch as no one seriously proposes to deprive either 
Jews or Ultramontanes of equal civil rights, 


MAY AND THE 7IMES. 


eye art of gushing, or of writing impassioned prose, that 
notable invention of De Quincey’s, is not so simple as some 
people fancy. The world is tickled every now and then by a 
writer in the Times who seems to think that gabbling and gush- 
ing are one and the same thing. This is the journalist—his style 
bewrays him—who discovers that “even the elements which have 
raged for a thousand years” make friends with each other at 
Christmas, He it is, if there be such a thing as internal evidence, 
who observed that the Cotter’s Saturday-night and the Saturday- 

ight of the Turkish householder when Kars was stormed or 
sold did not at all resemble each other. He drew a telling con- 
trast between the porridge and prayers of the Ayrshire ploughman 
and the bullets and bloodshed which vexed the moslem citizen. 
To gabble in that way seemed to the poet of the Times an appro- 
priate way of moralizing on the fall of Kars. The beginning of 
the month of May lately offered this genius an occasion for 
maundering. He once more showed that his notion of journalism 
was the donment of a naturally feeble mind to the vague 
suggestions of inaccurate memory and the promptings of infantile 
imagination. Perhaps it would not be worth while to notice the 
results if newspapers were not the literature of many excellent 
people. But when the place of books is usurped by leading 
articles, it is not right that leading articles should be written in 
the style of the silliest unprepared sermons. 

“Tn all ages, and among all people,” says the Times, with an 
assumption of omniscience, “ whether in cities or in fields, May 
has been the month most prized and contended for.” How can 
you contend for a month? If all peoples in all ages had been 
lodging-house keepers, letting a limited number of rooms in town 
in rotation, one can imagine that humanity would have scrambled 
for the month of May. But it is scarcely possible that even the 
Times believes in this view of human history, and if it does 
not, the remarks about the contention for 1 are undiluted 
nonsense. But when people talk about ages and all 
people, they generally do talk nonsense. The Times goes on 
with a free flow of unmeaning verbiage:—“ There has ever 
been a feeling that it was the trysting time, and that whoever 
won May, won all the year.” hat is “the trysting time ”? 
How can one “win all the year”? The writer seems to have 
heard something somewhere about St. Valentine’s Day, and about 
the choosing of Valentines who were to be constant to each 
other through the year. A dubious memory of this custom he has 
imported into his twaddle about May, and though, to be sure, it 
means nothing, it fills up a line, and looks picturesque. Till some 
one, some Douce of the future, publishes “Illustrations of the 
Times,” we must be content with this explanation. Or, again, 
the Times may have been thinking, if the word can be used, of the 
belief that you should turn your money, for luck, when you first 
hear the cuckoo, who generally makes himself audible early in 
May. These, we feel, however, are but feeble hypotheses, first 
efforts in the construing of a new language, the language of the 
Times when it aims at gushing eloquence. 

When one comes to the Zimes’ theory of religion the task 
of the expositor becomes hard indeed. Perhaps religion might have 
been kept out of a leader about May ; there are other seasons enough 
when the piety of journalists can air itself. ‘“ Whoever reigns in 
Heaven has rei in May,” cries the “ organ of the City,’ with 
vague but catholic emotion. The Times appears to think that in 
the English Empire there are a — many differences of opinion 
as to who does reign in Heaven. The Caffre has his Unkulunkulu; 
the Santhal believes in another potentate; the adorers of Jugger- 


naut in a third; the Khonds have a high opinion of Thunder. It 
is as well to offend no class of possible readers. Every one will be 
ready to admit that whoever reigns in Heaven does not abdicate 
on the 30th of April. If one could hope to detect a glimmer 
of sense in this fustian, compared with which the poetry of Robert 
Montgomery is a “ string of highly valuable thoughts,” one might 
conjecture that the Times had heard of the Month of Mary. The 
next sentence sounds as if esclesiastical ideas were haunting the 
vacant chambers of the writer’s skull. “To guard it (May) from 
all sombre and distracting influences, a kind and provident Church 
has kept it well out of the capricious incidence of Lent, with its 
ebbing and flowing stream of sorrows.” If that does not show 
that the Zimes is sound in ecclesiastical matters, what will 
satisfy the clerical attendants of May Meetings? There is 
a tender gratitude to a kind Church, an appreciation of the 
Church’s purpose, and withal a cordial and sincere piety, 
in this sentence, which the Daily Telegraph may envy on 
Good Fridays. What a pity that the Times should turn so 
suddenly from this sacred rhetoric, from these sobs expressive 
of its deepest emotions, to the mere mundane movement, and 
“the beaus [sic] and belles of the day.” The writer dries his 
eyes, and hastens to assure the beaux and belles, that “ Nature 
now is the stage mechanist and scene painter. She brings out 
her fairest flowers, her balmiest breezes, her most delicately tinted 
skies, But if May be the pleasantest month in the country, it is 
also in the town; and so Nature and Art—Grace, we should 
rather say—contend for the possession of this golden oppor- 
tunity.” The Times alone knows why it should “rather say 
Grace.” Is there any allusion to the benediction which is pro- 
nounced before the dinner of the Royal Academy? Nature and 
Grace are often opposed to each other by the theologians into 
whose works the writer may have dipped “ before he lost his five 
poor wits,” but how can Grace contend with Nature for the month 
of May? Which of them won, and which, in consequence, is to 
“win all the year”? As the Zimes, after compressing all this 
irrelevant drivel into some thirty lines, goes on to discuss the mis- 
sionary schemes of the Church and of the Dissenters, “ the fierce 
spiritual democracy,” it may be that the Nonconformists stand for 

irace, the Established clergy for Art. But it is vain to look for 
meanings in words which have no more relation to sense than the 
dabbled colours on a palette bear to a picture. It is strange to see 
this meaningless babble, which does not even pretend to sig- 
nificance or purpose, standing where it ought not, in the columns 
of a great newspaper.’ 

If the nonsense of the Times did not disgust one with its harm- 
less and beautiful occasion, May Day, it would be pleasant enough 
to dwell on the sports that still survive in country places, and the 
rites with which peasants welcome the year’s renewal. The 7%mes 
makes the memory of these things as tawdry and distasteful as 
the bedizened girls who wander about town asking for pence and 
parading their cheap finery. The London lads and lasses when they 
goa maying in Pall Mall, the Zimes when it maunders of flowers, 

ut one out of conceit with the sweet season. ‘“ Every lusty heart 
ginneth to blossom and to bring forth fruit,” says Malory, “ for 
like as herbs and trees bring forth fruit and flourish in May, in 
likewise every lusty heart that is in any manner a lover, springeth 
and flourisheth in lofty deeds.” Many lusty hearts are lovers in a 
manner not understood in Malory’s time, and May brings them up 
from their parishes to spend and be spent in the cause of philan- 
thropy. It used to be the pleasant custom of the Court to go to 
the country in this month, where the Queen “‘mayed with all her 
knights, and all were bedashed with herbs, mosses, and flowers in 
the best manner and freshest.” The changes of things, and the 
prevalence of earnestness, have caused parsons to come up from the 
country in place of knights roaming the fields and woods. Only the 
people who go to the May Meetings know what they are all about, 
and whether much enjoyment is to be got out of them. One can 
imagine that there is a good deal of secular pleasure in the yearly 
visit, and that secular curiosity is satisfied. The clergy and their 
wives are great visitors ofthe Academy. They go early, they work 
steadily, they lunch on the field of battle, and in the afternoon they 
help to mob the distinguished beauties whose photographs they have 
seen in the shops,and whose adventures they read about in the papers. 
Sometimes they stray into the Grosvenor Gallery, but they do not 
stay long, and are not certain that some of the pictures are quite 
proper. With very great forethought and care for the public com- 
fort, the Trustees of the British Museum close that instructive 
exhibition during the first eight days of May. ‘‘ Bedashed with herbs, 
flowers, and mosses in the freshest manner,” the attendants take 
their ease in some rural scene, and chuckle as they think of people 
driving from the May Meetings to the Museum, and finding the 
doors closed. Gossip about art and ideas about dress are now 
stored up by country madams, and the fashion of bonnets is set 
for the year. As to the business of the May Meetings, it is a 
mystery. The Ttzmes, to be sure, says that, “if our May Meetings 
are not worthy of high respect or serious thought, then we must 
close our Greek and Roman histories and some of the brightest 
chapters of our own.” The connexion between such eloquence 
as that which announces that the King of Bonny has sold off 
his collection of idols and the brightest chapters of Greek 
history is not apparent. Did Peri hold May Meetings ? 
Did Cato congratulate the Romans on the making of lytes in 
the Balearic Islands? If these things happened, or if the 
Nonconformist and Established clergy are doing something more 
than ask for subscriptions for various charitable objects, then per- 


| haps we must either give up reading Greek history or cease to 
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marvel at the gatherings in Exeter Hall and at the unconcealed 
delight of the people who swell them. 

The freshness of May to mature persons who peruse the Times, 
and who are compelled to look ole at life, is less obvious than the 
sameness of May in succeeding years. With a slight change in 
the costumes and actors, the play is the old play. Here are the 
ingénues, who have the best of it, surely; for what time can be 
happier than that which offers the first triumphs to youth, and 
undimmed beauty, and unwearied love of pleasure? Nothing in 
a man’s life, unless it be the success of a popular lad at school, can 
be so intoxicating as a pretty girl’s first season. But the success 
of a captain of the Eleven leads to nothing, and is not thought 
poetical ; whereas a girl’s triumphs may lead to her supreme suc- 
cess, and are unquestionably the stuff for minstrelsy. Even young 
men, in their duller way, “spring and flourish in lusty deeds,” 
and are heroes of novels, as it were, and partake of adventurous 
lives. They know May in their blood, “they caper, they dance, 
they have eyes of youth, they speak holiday, they smell April and 
May,” they do everything that Master Fenton did, except “ write 
verses.” Older people, too, need not be “ given to too much allocholy 
and musing.” Nature has benevolently provided, as the Times 
might say, the egg of the plover, the asparagus in perfection, the 
strawberry (early this year), the pea, and other delights of sober 
maturity. These are the same every year, but who finds them 
monotonous? Picture Galleries, dances, philanthropical assem- 
blies, talk about politics, and about Ascot, pall; but dinners do 
not, and in May they awaken an unaffected and wholesome human 
interest “in every lusty heart.” 


THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 
Il. 


hae great Exhibition of Paris is by no means confined to 
the contents of the Exhibition Palace proper. Vast as this 
structure is, with annexes to be measured by the furlong, which 
line the left bank of the Seine, there is a large addition on the 
right bank. It is only a complement of the great achievement of 
the year, but it will perhaps prove to be the greater attraction of 
the two. If a happy situation, an effective arrangement, and the 
choicest display do not establish that claim, it will be because the 
crowd of sightseers prefer a garish collection of modern wares to 
works of older character and higher merit. 

This second “ palace” is built of solid stone, and is permanently 
added to the possessions of Paris. If such enormous sums are to 
be spent on a great national gala lasting only for six months, it is 
certainly good policy to get some permanent good out of it. Ifthe 
“happy influence of exhibitions” isa matter open to grave ques- 
tion, atine building ora new quarter for the capital is an advan 
about which there can be no question. An equivalent gain 
came to us from the great glass conservatory of Hyde Park. That 
structure was modest. It gave the utmost accommodation con- 
ceivable in a given space. It was nothing to what is to be 
seen in Paris, yet it was by no means small, measuring as many 
feet in length as the years that marked its date—1851 or there- 
abouts. It was of manageable size, and perhaps gave us quite 
as much walking as we ever want to accomplish on such 
occasions. The result was that it left us, what no other such 
exhibition has left our own or any other nation—a handsome 
balance in cash. The world was at peace, and the times were 
08 Even had they been bad, the expenses would probably have 

m well covered. Asit was, there remained 150,000/. or more for 
the Commissioners to dispose of. Of the Horticultural Gardens it is 
perhaps as well not to speak; but a great London estate, wide roads, 
and a number of other advantages, much needed in this metro- 
polis, owe their existence to that fund. If we look at the quad- 
rangle of the South Kensington Museum, a dismal set of decora- 
tions representing the Exhibition and the Commissioners remind 
us that a first impulse was given to the riches of the museum col- 
lections from this same source. Nor is this fund by any means 
yet exhausted. It is to be regretted that nothing worthy of the 
immense cost incurred in 1862 remains to us. Efforts were 
made to induce the Legislature to preserve the hideous mass 
of stock brickwork and the dumpy towers that gave entrance 
to the galleries in Cromwell road; but the ugliness of the 
building proved its condemnation. The walls were pulled down 
and the towers blown up by the Royal Engineers. The great 
Crimean General Todleben witnessed the last operation, and learnt 
how little powder is requisite to get rid of an exhibition. 

“They order these matters better in France.” A handsome 
building remains in the Champs Elysées from the year 1855, large 
enough for exhibitions of every kind, including just now a 
“concours hippique ”—in homely English, a horse show. The 
theatre and galleries of the Trocadéro will be a far more ambitious 
monument, whether equally serviceable in ordi times or not. 
The “Superior Commission for International Exhibitions” de- 
termined to exhaust the inventive genius of French architects in 
proeuring the best and fullest collection of notions attainable re- 
garding their future show-room. Notice was given for a competition 
of designs; and this notice produced ninety-four different plans. 
None answered the requirements of the occasion ; nor was any one 
deemed worthy either of the first prize or of the second. A dozen 
were selected, and their authors compensated by money awards ; 
while from this set of proposals were gathered the parts, proportions, 
arrangements, and decorations of the various constructions since 


carried into effect. Some projects were wild enough. Two of 
them suggested the Bois de Boulogne as a site; one the race- 
course of Longchamp; others preferred the wood of Vincennes. 
One adventurous artist was for closing in the court of the Louvre 
and the Place Carrousel, connecting it by covered corridors with 
the terraces of the Tuileriesgardens, and thence, by twoeuspension 
bridges passing over the Place de la Concorde, with the Champs 
Elysées, the whole of which space was to be covered in. The 
time-honoured garden itself was to be wholly renewed; the Seine 
to be crossed by arches, and more space over the river covered in 
than we have courage to describe—an embarrassment of riches 
with a vengeance. The connexion of the two sides lying 
right and left of the river was —_ by the officials com- 
posing this superior council, at the suggestion, we believe, 
of M. du Sommerard, the director of the Musée de Cluny. The 
proposal went no further than to place a temporary building 
on the right bank, as on the left; but an arrangement has been 
made by the Treasury or the Government with the Municipality 
of Paris, and this part of the Exhibition is massively constructed 
in the beautiful white stone of which Paris is built. The total 
estimate for the expenses of the Exhibition was 1,400,000/., with 
an excess of 360,000/. for the Trocadéro, But, as it is now built, 
a much larger sum must have been spent. The Trocadéro is a 
hill rising rather abruptly from.the bank of the river, like the 
height crowned by Windsor Castle. It was ascended by a broad 
flight of steps from the quay, and it received its name from a 
position near Cadiz stormed by French troopsin 1823. From the 
summit there is a noble view of Paris, the river, and the surround- 
ing country, dominated westward by the frowning walls and bat- 
teries of Mont Valérien. During the siege of the Commune in 
1871 a formidable battery was placed there by the besieged, and it 
had to be stormed and taken in a bloody encounter. Heavy guns 
in such a place held every tower and dome of Paris at their mercy. 
The space now taken up by the galleries corresponds in width, or 
appears to correspond, with the Champ de Mars. Between the 
two runs the river, which is spanned by the bridge of Jena. Here, 
too, we pass across historic arches, for the bridge narrowly escaped 
blowing up by the Prussians during the occupation of 1815. It bore 
an unfortunate name, but it was saved by the Duke of Wellington. 
The bridge itself, though of good breadth, was not wide enongh 
for what is now required, and a floor has been laid on iron joists 
from one parapet to the other. By this means the level of the 
bridge is raised to that of the made ground in front of the two 
Exhibitions, and the floor is carried twelve or thirteen feet out on 
each side, in addition to the original width. Between the new 
floor and the old roadway are laid the large iron pipes required 
for the numerous fountains in the surrounding grounds, 
and for the supply of boiler houses, and other require- 
ments of the Exhibition proper. The flight of broad a 
under the hill has been removed, the ground is carried down by 
various inclines, up which pass broad drives and walks, and the 
whole space is turned into a park, sown with grass and planted 
with trees and shrubs. But the great sight is the hall of the 
Trocadéro itself. A vast semicircle starts from the edge of the 
hill, bringing the two extremities well down the slope, where they 
end in square towers or “ pavilions.” From point to point the 
diameter reaches to some twelve hundred feet. Round the inner 
circuit is carried a gallery or colonnade. It rest on substructions, 
and is roofed over with Spanish tiling. The walls behind the 
illars are red, and from column to column runs a balustrade of 
ight red terra-cotta. This colonnade struck us as the most 
pleasing thing about the composition. In the centre of this long 
space the “ Palace” is constructed. It is circular, and contains 
an amphitheatre with galleries round it. The hall is about thirty 
feet less in each dimension than the Albert Hall, and it is said to 
be perfection as to hearing. Two great square halls flank this 
central one, and these give access to the picture _— which lie 
behind, and rise above the outer colonnades. ‘The theatre is sur- 
rounded externally by two lofty galleries, the upper one arched. 
These galleries carry the circle conspicuously out on the face 
of the hill, and give a kind of shadowy impression of a vast 
cathedral apse with open arches round it. As this colonnade 
projects into falling ground, it is placed on massive sub- 
structions of stonework. From the centre a projecting portico 
is carried. It supports colossal figures representing the diffe- 
rent races of mankind, and covers a grotto or tunnel looking 
like the inlet to the bowels of a mountain, through which one 
might reasonably expect the issue of a great underground river. 
In fact, this is where the water does begin. A fountain of great 
water capacity flows from the top of this construction, falls over 
the arch, and thence to aseries of broad basins flanked by narrower 
divisions containing bronze fountains. So it falls from one to 
another in a series of reservoirs, such as visitors to Paris may re- 
member to have seen at St. Cloud. 

Nor is the element of height, so well understood by French 
architects of all ages, neglected ; the core of the round buildi 
is raised above the tall arches of the ambulatory. It is ligh 
by wide windows filled with ungainly tracery, and the inter- 
vening piers are topped by square machicolated tower-sha 
masses of stonework. These details are not agreeable; but 
the proportion and arrangement may be alleged in extenua- 
tion. wo pe, square towers are ented ton the centre 
of this mass to a height of over three hundred feet, one on one 
side of the theatre and one on the other. These are crowned 
with battlements resting on deep machicolations and capped by 
covered canopies. Lifts are arranged inside and visitors can be 
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whisked up into the clouds, and will see things unimaginable by 
old-fashioned travellers. We must hope that despairing love and 
ei = in ambition may not revive a mania which in France 
has been too often put to terrible proof by such suggestive oppor- 


tunities for a rash — 
This of buildings, seen from the terrace of the iron ex- 
hibition, amile away, will impress all admirers of bigness. 


Great fault has been found with the architecture, which is of no 
style, and borrows from half a dozen. The colonnades are 
Italian, the towers half Moorish, half Florentine, the window 
tracery of the heaviest Transition kind. It is called an adaptation 
of Oriental, and there are many varieties of Oriental architecture. 
The general disposition of the main block suggests that of some of 
the many-towered Rhenish churches. But the whole result is 
etamped with enterprise. There have been two architects, MM. 
Davioud and Bordais. One has perhaps given shape to the com- 
position, the other filled in the detail. If these gentlemen mean 
to propose to us a new style of architecture, we trust they will 
meet with disappointment ; but the architects have no doubt exe- 
cuted a clever and bold stroke of scene-painting developed into 
real construction. The site adds not a little to its imposing pre- 
sence. The admirers of the composition will very likely say that 
the ranges of building are such as they have seen in Martin’s pic- 
tures—the council chamber, for instance, of the fallen angels, or 
the hanging gardens and halls of Babylon. Ata distance where 
the towers only are visible ugliness emphatically asserts its rights. 
In the theatre all the great ceremonies of the Exhibitionare totake 
place—the distribution of prizes and medals, and musical concerts 
of many kinds. The different nationalities have arranged, or are 
expected to arrange, representations of their national musical com- 
positions. Mr. Arthur Sullivan will be the leader of the English 
performances. How funds are to be provided, and how far the ex- 
ses of these concerts are to fall upon the resources of the different 
ommissions, is not told. Our own representatives are passing 
poor on fifty thousand pounds, for much has to be done, and from 
such penury no very wide margin is to be expected for pleasant 
sallies of this description. Some musical societies will give their 
services gratuitously—Leslie’s Choir, for instance. Still we must 
hope that, if important performances are projected, the best profes- 
sional skill may be secured by some means or other. Another use 
of the theatre is the holding of “ conferences ” on various subjects, 
connected with arts, health of towns, sciences and ’ologies, one 
knows not what. If this scheme is carried out, there will be curious 
things to be heard. As each professor may hold forth on his own 
theme and in his proper tongue, the audiences will perhaps be often 
rather limited. In sober earnest, it is to be regretted that strangers 
collected from the or bis terrarum, many of them bringing objects or 
plans well worth more attention than can be bestowed on all of 
them together, should be hustled as all must be. The most 
interesting of all the exhibitors will be inventors and enthu- 
siasts. Such men have usually worked by a spark of strange 
light which has been wholly their own. Whether what they offer 
to us is measurable by the rules of reason, possible, or endur- 
able if possible, there is at all events something in such men well 
worthy of a hearing. Under the glare of glass and iron, flags and 
stripes, and the jangle of a hundred thousand tongues, what can be 
listened to that requires patience or attention ? Mixed juries, again, 
are not tribunals for judging brains. The things to be seen are too 
many. The largest objects, the costliest productions, perhaps the 
pictures and statues which least call for care and reflection on the 
part of the observer—these will win the day. Indeed, when actual 
medals and rewards are to be distributed, considerations political, 
international, or commercial—in a word interested—may often 
help to decide claims which are professedly tried with an impar- 
— inflexible as fate. Good as the idea of holding interna- 
tional scientific conferences may be in the abstract, it must be 
doubtful whether much will come of it while so noisy and 
fatiguing an atmosphere keeps natives and strangers at fever heat. 
he gardens of the 6ro will be a real joy to the wearied 
wanderer in Vanity Fair. Here also he may turn into various 
buildings, some of considerable size, for which there has been 
no room found round the main structure of the day. The 
French have an Algerian house of large size, enclosing a 
court and dominated by a tower, all the walls of dead cold 
white. It contains what Algiers has contributed of an attractive 
kind, and rivals in some sort the admirable show we make with 
our Indian jewels, shawls, carpets, and fine wares of every kind in 
the grand vestibule. Then the Japanese have an admirably arranged 
outbuilding where the national manners and daily life may be 
studied in action. There are other dependencies of different 
national sections here. Of the much wanted eating-places two are 
provided in the middle of the grounds. The happy traveller who 
secures a table at either with ee on it may cast his gaze 
over a pe | landscape and enjoy that element of godlike feasting, 
the sight of good men strageing with adversity below. Any- 
how, the gardens, the shrubberies, and the grass (when it is 
grown), are real charms in the middle of such a collection of men 
and things—the men so loud, and the things so heaped together. 
On a sort of no man’s land, down by the level of the river, is the 
exhibition of boats and things marine. All these curiosities are 
but transitory, and happily they will disappear in six months; 
but the Trocadéro will remain as a permanent acquisition to the 
pe ag No small praise is due to the Republican municipality 
which has known how to turn a momentary fit of extravagance 
to such good account. 
The arrangement of many sections of the Exhibition is still so 


incomplete that here we are forced to pause before we can attempt 
an impartial judgment on its contents. The exhibitors cannot 
said to deal fairly with the public by such unpunctuality, But, 
as we cannot force them to take their places, we have no choice 
but to wait, 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


we do not mean the mystery of 
accounts by double entry, or by the Italian or any other me | 
but simply the preservation, care, protection, or, generally, what 
would have been called a couple of centuries back “the right 
ordering of books.” The subject, in one shape, has received lately, 
and is still receiving, a good deal of attention; but it is from the 
point of view from which custodians of great libraries have to 
regard it. The considerations which are of the first importance 
with them do not, however, in the least concern the far more 
numerous class of book-keepers who, like Grolier, keep books for 
themselves and for their friends. Cataloguing—the vexed question . 
and great difficulty with the public librarian—sits lightly upon him 
whose memory is a sufficient register of his treasures; in selection. 
he follows his own sweet will, unrestricted by that of any founder ;. 
the perils of fire, damp, gas, or the like, he and his fami y share in. 
common with the friends in morocco or russia that line the walls ;- 
binding js not a purely utilitarian and economic matter to him, 
but one of art and taste, and arrangement is not a perplexing 
trouble but a pleasure. Borrowers and readers—these do indeed 
cre2te to some extent a common ground of sympathy between him 
and the curator of the public library, but the dangers and diffi- 
culties to be contended with differ widely in the two cases. 

Book-keeping in this aspect is more carefully studied in France 
than in this country. The tastes of the French bibliophile run in 
a somewhat different groove from those of his brother on this side. 
of the Channel, and the difference will be shown by a com-’ 
parison of a Parisian book-sale, or bookseller’s, catalogue with a. 
similar article issued in London. Subject, rarity, edition, and 
the like particulars are of course specified by each, though with. 
— a trifle more minuteness by the English cataloguer. 

ut in the French description as much, or nearly as much,, 
emphasis is laid on the condition of the particular volume 
offered for sale; how it is bound, and by what artist; whether 
it is “a tall copy,” and, in case of there being a standard 
height, the number of décimétres attained by the exemplaire in 
question ; whether it has broad margins ; whether it is “ rogné” or- 
“non-rogné” ; whether any of the leaves have suffered from water 
stains or “ piqires ”—in short, a variety of minutiz relating to the. 
state of the copy; in place of which the English catalogue will 
content itself with saying curtly “ morocco by Payne,” “ Hay- 
day,” or “ Riviere,” as the case may be. The French, too, have 
even manuals written and published on the art or science, which- 
ever it should be called—a fact which in itself argues a radical 
difference between the tastes of the two countries on this point. 
There is, for instance, the Livre du Bibliophile, by M. Alphonse. 
Lemerre, the famous publisher of the Passage Choiseul, who- 
seems to aim at the glories of the houses of Aldus and Elzevir;- 
and there is the Connatssances nécessaires & un Bibliophile of. 
M. Edouard Rouveyre, whose shop in the Rue Saints-Péres 
is well known as a repertory of rare and curious books.. 
There are, no doubt, many who will all this particu- 
larity as a frivolous exaggeration of bibliomania, something more. 
childish than the passion for china, and only less ay than. 
stamp-collecting. Something, however, may be said in defence. 
of this zeal for “condition.” French bibliophiles may sometimes 
lavish their care on unworthy objects; but for all that the prin- 
ciple isa good one. The possessor of a rare or choice volume, 
however his sense of ownership may be hurt by the reflection, 
should consider himself more a trustee in the interests of literature. 
and learning than an absolute owner. He is the holder of a piece 
of property strictly limited in its nature, while the world’s need of 
it is growing greater day by day with the spread of knowledge and. 
culture, and he is therefore morally bound to take all the precautions. 
in his power to preserve it from destruction or injury. It might, 
indeed, be a nice question how fara man who in any way happens to. 
have acquired a valuable volume has a right to retain it if he cannot 
afford to give it that protection, in the shape of binding and book- 
case lodgment, to which it is entitled by its rank as a be rarity. 
Practi , it is one which generally solves itself; for in such a 
case even a bibliomaniac will probably, in some lucid interval, 
perceive the folly of allowing so much capital to lie idle. But it 
opens a field for casuistry, especially in of the awful conse- 

uences of the impecunious proprietor, under a mistaken notion of 
ian, entrusting the treasure to acheap bookbinder. What these 
are every frequenter of book sales knows ; to those who do not no, 
pen can convey a notion of the harrowing details. 

Binding is the og on which English and French book-keepers 
differ most, and the differences are precisely what one might have 
expected. English bookbinding has always aimed at solidity and 
durability. Roger Payne gave expression to the instincts of 
the craft when he said that his bindings were stout enough to be 
laid down as a pavement. The French, on the other hand, throws 
its st into elaborate finish and artistic tooling and embellish- 
ment. But here, as may have been observed in many other cases 
since the era of international exhibitions set in, there are signs 
of an increasing disposition towards an assimilation of tastes, 
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English tool-work is now far more sharp, delicate, and firm in its 
lines, and more correct in design, than it was five and twenty 
ago ; and the binding of the best French artists, like Trautz- 
zonnet, Duru, or Hardy, has all that substantial and trust- 
worthy look which enables one to open the volume with perfect 
confidence. It is to be hoped that our English binders will con- 
tent themselves with the example of the French in elegance and 
precision of workmanship without following them into that extra- 
vagance of ornamentation which they are prone to indulge in. Over- 
embellishment and over-biuding are becoming the foibles of the 
French bibliophiles. Of course a choice or precious volume should 
have a casing worthy of it, but it is a mistake unworthy of a logical 
- to make the treasure subordinate to the casket, which seems to 
in many instances the greataim of the modern French bibliopegist. 
Any library sale, or the catalogue of any libratre who deals in 
choice books, will show this. The prices fetched or demanded 
seem to be regulated in a large proportion of cases, not by the 
worth of the book as a book, not by the estimation in which its 
author is held, or its place in literature, or its rarity, but simply 
by the fact that it is “en maroquin bleu plein doré sur tranche ” 
by Capé, or Trautz-Bauzonnet, or some other eminent “ relieur.” 
here is something not a little significant in the very word. It 
is suggestive of the Frenchman’s passion—an admirable one in the 
abstract—for reforming everything he can lay his hands on. The 
English and the Germans “ bind ” their books, which is essentially 
a conservative operation; but the French “re-bind,” implying 
distinctly a revolutionary process. Owing to this national weak- 
ness there is not, to the genuine lover of old books, a more “ heart- 
less sight,” to use Charles Lamb's phrase, than the display in the 
windows of M. Fontaine in the Passage des Panoramas, or of 
his neighbours MM. Morgand and Fatout, the successors of 
M. Caen. To the modern reliewr, as to the sapeur of the lyric, 
“rien n'est sacré,’ neither the venerable brown calf, nor the old 
black morocco with its quaint tracery, nor the smooth vellum with 
its Dutch-cheese complexion so lovely in the book-hunter's eyes; 
all must be stripped off that he may show what he can do with 
his bright leathers and gilt arabesques ; and old Montaigne looks as 
if he did not know himself in his coat of scarlet and gold, while 
Pascal stands by his side in the livery of a Court page. Even M. 
de Resbecq, no mere title-page and colophon man, but one who 
knows and loves the insides of his books, in his Voyages littératres 
sur les quais de Paris owns to the weakness. When he makes a 
happy find, he is off hotfoot to place it in the hands of M. Khoeler 
or M. Capé. It is true that the boxes on the Quai Malaquais or 
Voltaire where he hunted are not favourable to high preservation ; 
but he seems to look upon rebinding as a matter of course, not asa 
conservative measure to be adopted only when the original binding 
has become so dilapidated as to be discreditable to the volume or in- 
sufficient for its original purpose of protection, or when the book has 
been maltreated by some subsequent binder. In such cases the duty of 
the finder is clear; but the man who would wantonly strip a little 
Elzevir of the stout vellum jacket in which the Leyden bibliopole 
sent it out upon the world two centuries and a half ago, for no 
better reason than that he wants to make it ornamental to his 
cabinet—that man is capable of giving arms to the Venus of Milo 
or putting a new nose on the Theseus. A much-needed artist is a 
conservative bookbinder; one learned in all the mysteries and 
varieties of ancient bindings, who would know how to restore 
failing hinges to their pristine strength, cure broken backs, deftly 
renew frayed corners, heal cracked leather, bring back the 
brightness of faded tooling—one, in short, by whose skill an old 
contemporary binding, often as much and parcel of the book 
as its title-page, could be preserved and made to do its original 
duty without any risk to the safety of the volume. Restoration, 
as it is now practised, is very far from being an artistic operation, 
and it is one for which binders have no relish, Their favourite 
suggestion as an alternative is “calf antique,” which means, 
as every one who has weakly yielded to it knows to his cost, a 
back stiffened by bands so outrageously massive that the book closes 
on your fingers like a rat-trup, flaring carmine edges, and sides in 
colour and thickness resembling a slab of Chocolat-Menier, and 
stamped with designs like the pons asinorum of Euclid—a deplor- 
able result, uglier than the ugliest of ancient bindings, and in its 
pretence of antiquity the very acme of smug, smooth, self-satisfied 
vulgarity; the vulgarity, in short, of a new railway hotel of 
stucco-Gothie architecture. 

The French divide bindings into two classes. The first is the 
reliure définitive, the full dress, the final and permanent clothing 
intended to cover the book for all time, or, at any rate, to last, like 
Bacon's essays, “as long as bookes last.” This of course is 
the binding proper, on which alone the highest skill and art of the 
relieur and the choicest materials are expended, and which should 
not be bestowed upon a book without some special reason, such as 
rarity, value, choiceness of edition, or some personal attachment of 
the owner to the particular copy. The second, the provisional, as 
Wwe suppose it must be called, includes all the other varieties, half- 
binding, cloth, boards, paper, and their subdivisions. This is the 
proper costume of the 07 pollvt of bookdom, books that are on their 
trial, works whose “expectation of life’—to use an insurance 
phrase—is uncertain, volumes that have no particular claim to 
exceptional treatment. The distinction is not sufficiently observed 
by book-keepers. There seems to bea kind of feeling that half- 
binding is a niggardly, cheeseparing way of providing for the 
welfare of a book, and that, if the owner wishes to escape the im- 
putation of stinginess, it must be whole-bound. This is altogether 


& mistake; it is not a question of economy any more than the | 


framing of a print or a watercolour ora photograph. No one with 
any pretension to taste would put one of these into the same sort 
of frame that he would order for an oil-painting, an Old Master, or 
a family portrait ; and, just as the broad, rich, massive frame would 
be out of keeping in such a case, a full binding is misplaced on 
some mere book of the season—volume of travels, essays, novel, or 
the like. There should be, in fact, a perspective in binding, and 
it should be, moreover, in a measure symbolical of the estimation 
in which the volume is held by the owner. The binding 
and tooling that suit a choice edition of De Grammont’s 
Memoirs cannot possibly be fitting for Taylor's Holy Living 
and Dying, and what is suitable for either of these cannot 
be right for Captain Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva. Yet this is what 
the vast majority of book-keepers will not see, and, as for the 
bookbinders, they see nothing. Most tradesmen are more or less 
exasperating ; but for that particular sort of exasperation which 
lies in cool disregard of instructions, in pertinacious adherence to 
their own ways, in leaving undone things which they ought to 
have done, and doing things they ought not to have done, 
bookbinders, the common run at least, are unequalled. It is idle 
to look to them for a reform in bookbinding ; that must come from 
the book-keepers themselves. In some matters, of course, they 
must be guided by the practical knowledge of the binder. They 
cannot be as good judges as he of the qualities of leather or of the 
kind best adapted to each particular case, nor can they always tell 
whether solidity and comfort in use will be best secured by the 
“ dos fixe,” which we call the “ flexible,” or by the “ dos brisé,” 
the ordinary unattached back; but in all matters of taste the 
should have fixed principles of their own and insist on the wor, 
being done in aceordance with them, however much they may run 
counter to the traditions of the trade. With the bookbinders, for 
instance, corners of the same leather as the back are a necessity in 
half-binding, and we have been so broken in by habit to regard 
them as essentials that we do not perceive how unsightly and 
clumsy they are, and how they favour the idea that half-binding 
is only an economical device for saving leather. They are not 
even effectual for the purpose they are meant to serve. Leather 
will no doubt stand wear and tear better than paper; but, as every 
one who uses books much knows, it becomes frayed and broken at 
the corners sooner than good cloth. Perfect protection may be 
ensured by having the corners fortified by vellum ; but here, again, 
the binder’s adherence to tradition is apt to stand in the way; he 
must have his visible corners somehow, and the chances are that 
he returns you your volume with half or three-quarters of an inch 
of vellum exposed, instead of allowing merely the point to show 
beyond the paper or cloth covering the sides. 

On the whole, perhaps the most elegant, simple, and rational 
form of half-binding is something in the Roxburgh style, with a 
leather back plain or tooled according to taste, smooth unglazed 
cloth sides with vellum-tipped corners, and gilt on the top edges. 
The last is necessary to prevent the bibliophile’s great enemy—the 
dust—from penetrating. On this point, by the way, M. Rouveyre 
urges the observance of a sound rule—never to open a book taken 
down from a shelf without first taking care to remove any dust 
that may have lodged on the edges. 

The greatest reform in bookbinding, however, is needed in 
bindings that are beyond the book-keeper’s direct control—those 
in which books are issued to the public by the publisher. No 
doubt these are often of excellent workmanship and in good taste ; 
but far oftener they are miserably deficient in both of these 
qualities. As a general rule, they are flimsy and pretentious. Why 
is it that our publishers cannot do as the French do—issue their 
books with some light provisional binding, substantial enough to 
stand a few readings, and leave the pérmanent binding to the taste 
and choice of the buyer, should he think the volume worth it? 
For the smaller-sized books paper covers in the French fashion are 
quite sufficient ; for larger and heavier volumes they might adopt 
the neat, practical, and economical binding so much in vogue in 
this country about the time of the Regency—a simple, flexible 
cloth back, with thin drab boards. The lowest depth in our 
modern bookbinding is that which is, we believe, called by the 
trade “fancy boards.” Where the fancy lies, or, what sort of 
people they can be who fancy such a style of embellishment, are 
questions that must have often suggested themselves to any one 
who has looked over the stock on a railway bookstall, and has 
observed the covers on which tawdry yellow strives with dirty 
red, and hideous woodcuts represent some scene or character in 
the book to stimulate the traveller's curiosity and catch his 
shilling. It is not long since we saw a cheap reprint of Hallam’s 
Middle Ages baited for the Philistine mind with a picture of 
Henry VIII. and Francis I. embracing one another on the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. To talk of taste to people whose choice of 
a book can be influenced in this way would be a mere waste of 
words and argument; but, if intelligent book buyers, and the sec- 
tion of the trade that looks to them for support, would consider 
the question of binding not only in its esthetic but also in its 
economic aspect, we cannot help thinking that it would be to their 
common advantage in the end, 


ROUMANITA. 


— Roumanian Minister of Foreign Affairs has proved very 
conclusively that his country has been treated with harsh in- 
gratitude by Russia, but the treatment can hardly be very much 
of a surprise. The Principalities have learnt by experience 
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before now that Russia exacts payment for every benefit she con- 
fers, and they could not have entertained any very strong expecta- 
tion that she would now depart from her habitual policy. The 
Roumanians are a pushing, enterprising, vigorous people, with 
aspirations unfulfilled, and the consciousness of considerable 
capacity. It was most natural that they should eagerly seize the 
opportunity to shake off their subjection to the Porte. It did not 
sit very heavily upon them, yet it was a mark of inferiority, and 
occasionally it prevented them from doing what they desired very 
much to do. Under the circumstances of last year, moreover, they 
had scarcely an alternative but alliance with Russia. Without the 
aid of the Great Powers they could not have resisted the Russian 
invasion. Although, however, their conduct was natural enough, 
and, even after all that has happened, cannot perhaps be 
called impolitic, we doubt whether the ingratitude of Russia 
has coat | profound surprise in Bucharest. The truth is that 
Moldavia and Wallachia have nothing to offer to their great 
neighbours in return for their patronage. On the contrary, the 
pretensions of the united Principalities bring them into collision 
with all their neighbours. In the old time their conformity to the 
Greek ritual secured to them the favour of Russia, and in con- 
sequence, by the famous Treaty of Kainardji, she obtained 
for them certain valuable privileges, which she greatly extended 
by the Treaty of Adrianople. But since the doctrine of nationali- 
ties has come to direct the action of statesmen, Roumania has 
become an object of suspicion to Russia and Hungary as well as to 
‘Turkey. Her people belong to no branch of the Slav race, and 
they have pretensions to both Russian and Hungarian territory. 

Moldavia and Wallachia form part of the ancient Dacia, the 
latest province added to the Empire of Rome; and it is a proof 
of the thoroughness with which Trajan carried out the work 
of colonization that even to this day the language of the 
Principalities is a dialect of that spoken in the Impe- 
rial City. The province was early cut off from communica- 
tion with other Latin-speaking countries, and has since been 
‘divided from them by broad belts of foreign speech. It has been 
overrun, too, conquered, and ruled by successive hordes of 
barbarians. Goth and Hun, Avar and Bulgarian, Magyar and 
Turk, have occupied the land more or less completely, but the 
influence of Rome has prevailed over all. Just as the original 
English settlers in the United States have succeeded in assimilating 
the more numerous foreign immigration, so it has been with the 
stock of the old Roman colonists by the Danube. Their vitality has 
survived fourteen centuries of invasion, anarchy, and oppression. 
This quality, and the capacity for improvement of which the 
people have given evidence by the progress they have made during 
the past twenty years, would give promise for a prosperous future 
were it not that they are too few to constitute a powerful State, 
and consequently are exposed to unceasing danger trom aggressive 
nationalities more numerous than themselves. The area of 
Prince Charles’s dominions, as determined by the Treaty of 
Paris, is 48,500 square miles, or very nearly equal to that 
of England proper. The soil is exceedingly rich, Wallachia and 
Moldavia being among the greatest corn-growing countries of the 
world. The pasturage also is excellent, and wine and fruits are 
produced in great abundance. The Danube and its confluents 
afford cheap means of transit for bulky goods, and since the 
‘Crimean war a great deal has been done to improve the com- 
munications. Lastly, since the union of the two Principalities by 
the election of Prince Couza, both domestic slavery and serfdom 
have been abolished, and a peasant proprietary has been established. 
‘The country ought therefore to be one of the most prosperous in 
the world. It indeed, made very great strides; yet the popu- 
lation is less than a fourth of that of England, and is said to be 
stationary. One cause of this, no doubt, is the droughts to which 
the region is subject; another is the prevalent ignorance of 
sanitary laws, as shown by the excessive death-rate. Probably, also, 
the peasant proprietors, in the fear of losing their newly acquired 
comfort, are unwilling, as in France, to burden themselves with 
large families, 

In the present circumstances of South-Eastern Europe it is 
unfortunate for the Principalities that they contain not much more 
than half the entire Roumanian population. Were the people more 
numerous, or had they a patron who would make war for 
an idea, the fact would be for their advantage; it would furnish 
them with pretexts for annexation and expansion. As matters 
stand, it is a cause of danger. The population of the Prin- 
cipalities is only five millions. The Roumanian population 
subject to other governments is estimated at almost four 
millions. Of these more than half, or, according to the chief 
of the Royal Hungarian Statistic Bureau, exactly 2,321,906, are 
found in Transylvania and North-Eastern Hungary. ‘The fact ex- 

ains the bitter antipathy that exists between Magyars and 

umanians. In these days of aspiring nationalities it is a matter 
of course that the Roumanians,of the Principalities and those of 
Hungary should desire to be united. Together they would form 
@ respectable State, and would possess a territory of almost un- 
limited productive capacity. 1t is equally inevitable that the 
Magyars should often suspect their Eastern neighbours of intentions 
not really entertained by them. Had the course of events permitted 
at, it beng gen have been fortunate for Europe if a united 
Roumania been incorporated in the Austrian ire, either 
as one of several confederated States or in a position fike that of 
‘Croatia. The Hapsburgs, however, were too eager for an impossible 
dominion in Germany and Italy, and so lost their opportunity in 
the East. As events, have turned out, the Roumanians, though 


themselves in danger of being crushed by the Panslavic agitation, 
are yet forced to aid its action against the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. South of the Danube there is a scattered Roumanian 
population whose exact numbers are not ascertainable, but which 
robably is not much less than a million; and in Russian 

sarabia the Roumans exceed eight hundred thousand. The 
province was connected with Moldavia until 1812, when it 
was ceded by the Porte to Russia. Its entire population is 
almost a million and a half, a clear majority being Roumans. 
The remainder consists of Gipsies, Jews, and Russians. These 
facts explain the intense indignation excited in Roumania by 
the Russian demand for the retrocession of the strip of Bes- 
sarabia annexed to Moldavia by the Treaty of Paris. The 
whole province has always been Rouman, as it essentially con- 
tinues to be to this day. The restoration of 1856 was regarded 
as the first step to the recovery of the whole, and possi- 
bly it was hoped that, in consideration of the services ren- 
dered before Plevna, the Czar might be induced to reward the 
Government of Prince Charles by bestowing _— it the purely 
Rouman districts, and taking an equivalent elsewhere. If so, 
the disappointment caused by the demand for retrocession can be 
understood. In any case it is evidence of the intention of Russia 
to repress the aspirations of Roumanian nationality. 

Since the Principalities were relieved from Russian protection 
by the Treaty of Paris, and were united and assured free govern- 
ment by the election of Colonel Couza to the Hospodarate of 
both, the progress they have made has been extraordinary. We 
have already referred to the abolition of slavery and serfdom, 
and to the settlement of the land question by the establish- 
ment of a peasant proprietary, with the approval of the old 
landed proprietors. In addition to these changes, the law has 
been reformed, the administration has been improved, an army 
has been created, whose efficiency was proved before Plevna, 
education has been extended, and roads and railways have 
been made in great abundance. This rapid progress has cost 
much money, and, like her betters, Roumania has borrowed 
lavishly. As nearly ascan be ascertained, her present debt amounts 
to 20,000,000/. sterling, being at the rate of 4/. per head of the 
population, and not far short of six years’ revenue. The charge 
of the debt for the present year is stated in the Budget to be 
1,619,000/., or nearly half the entire estimated income. As the 
result of twenty years’ finance these figures are calculated to excite 
apprehension for the future of so enterprising a community, There 
is, however, another side tothe picture. The railways which have 
been made with part of this money are estimated to yield in the 
current twelvemonth 440,000/, Another line, connecting the 
railways of the Principalities with those of Hungary, and, 
through them, of the whole Continent, is ready to be opened, 
and a second similar line is partially constructed. When these 
are working, they cannot fail to add materially to the receipts, 
and to promote the general trade of the country. Further, the 
State domains yielded last year 752,000/., and are estimated 
this year at 708,c00/.; sv that the income derived from public 
property covers two-thirds of the annual charge of the debt. More- 
over there is a sinking fund, which, had peace been preserved, was 
estimated to extinguish the greater part of the debt in fourteen 
years. Turning to the income and expenditure, we find that last 
year the expenditure reached a total of 4,900,000/., to which 
must be added the requisitions for military purposes. The value 
of these last is not stated; but it must be very large, and is 
variously estimated at from three to six millions sterling. The 
ordinary income amounted to 3,240,000/.; extraordinary railway, 
postage, and telegraphic receipts due to the war brought in 
1,224,000/. ; and increased taxation yielded 80,000/. In the end 
there was a deficit of 365,000/. in addition to the requisitions. 
Bearing in mind the picture drawn by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the ruinous effects of the war, this result speaks well for 
the resources of the State. Yet there can be little doubt that the 
events of the past twelve months have seriously checked the pro- 
gress of the Principalities. 


FIRES IN THEATRES. 


terrible catastrophe at Brooklyn naturally attracted 
attention to the great loss of life which might be caused by a 
fire in a theatre; and fears were expressed, which appeared to be 
only too well grounded, that the occurrence of a similar disaster 
in London could not be looked on as impossible, or even as very 
highly improbable. No good reasons were given for thinking that 
the alarm which was raised on this occasion was without cause; 
but the subject, like so many others, occupied the public mind for 
a short time, caused some disquietude, a was then forgotten b 

most people, so that it seemed probable that the warning whie 

was given by the fact that more than three hundred people had 
been killed in a very horrible manner, owing to the absence of 
precautions which might certainly have been taken, was likely to 
pass altogether unheeded. Most fortunately, however, it appears 
that this is not to be the case. Although the matter soon ceased 
to interest the general public, there were some observant men who 
directed their attention to it, and apparently came to the con- 
clusion that the London theatres are not safe. The Committee 
on the Metropolitan Fire Brigade made some suggestions for 
legislation on this subject in their report, and these have, 
with certain alterations, been embodied in the Metropolitan 
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Management and Building Acts Bill brought into the House 
of Commons this Session on behalf of the Board of Works, and 
referred to a Select Committee which has recently reported in 
favour of the Bill with some amendments. According to the pro- 
posed enactment in its original form, the Board of Works, if of 
opinion that any existing theatre or music-hall is “so defective in 
its structure that special danger from fire may result to the —_ 
frequenting the same,” may, should they consider that these defects 
can be remedied “at a moderate expenditure,” require the owner 
to make the necessary alterations, he being at liberty to refer the 
matter to arbitration if he thinks fit. With regard to new theatres 
and music-halls, the Boaid is to be empowered to make regulations 
prescribing “ the requirements as to the position and structure of 

houses, rooms, or places, which may” in its opinion “ be 
necessary for the protection of all persons who may Senet the 
same against dangers from fires”; “ae certificate from the Board 
that its regulations have been complied with is to be neces- 
~*~ before any theatre or music-hall can be opened. 

t can hardly be denied that the first of these two provisions is 
open to some criticism as not being sufficiently precise. Varying 
interpretations might be put on the words which have been quoted, 
and not a little difficulty might be experienced in determining what 
improvements and alterations the Board had a right to require. 
Nevertheless, there can scarcely be a doubt that in the legislation 
which they have proposed the Board have taken a step in the right 
direction, and that their proposals, though open to some objections 
in matters of detail, appear on the whole to have been dictated by 

sense. Few who have any knowledge of the subject will be 
inclined to my the necessity of a system of inspection very 
different from that which now exists, and probably the Board of 
Works is better suited to undertake the work than any other public 
body or department. The promoters of the Bill encountered, how- 
eyer, tn limine, a very serious difficulty, not arising from the 
objection which has been stated and apparently unforeseen by 
them. They had not taken into account the dignity of the Lord 
Chamberlain, or the fact that it would be a very terrible and sub- 
versive proceeding to make a survey of a theatre by the 
architects or surveyors of the Board of Works a necessary 
iminary to the granting of the Lord Chamberlain's licence, 
which would therefore be of no avail unless competent men had 
satisfied themselves that the building was safe. At least this ap- 
pears to be the Lord Chamberlain's view; but his very peculiar 
method of expressing bimself makes it no easy task to ascertain 
what his opinions are. He opposed the present Bill when it was 
before the Committee, stating his objections in a memorandum 
which was handed in by Mr. Ponsonby Fane, who gave evidence. 
In this document the first and apparently the principal reason 
ae by Lord Hertford for opposing the Bill is that “ the 
is independent of the Government, and it is manifestly 
contrary to principle that a Government department subject 
to the control of Parliament” — te. the Lord Chamberlain’s 
department—“ should be in any way dependent upon a Board in- 
dependent of the Government, and only represented in Parliament 
through the accidental circumstance of the chairman having a 
seat in the House of Commons.” The Lord Chamberlain further 
says that the Bill only partly relieves him from responsibility, as “ it 
tes only to structural defects, while the dangers to the public lie 

in many moveable and accidental appliances (sic) over which the 
officers of the Board have no control, and as to which they would 
have no special knowledge,” so that the necessity for inspection 
- the Lord Chamberlain's officers would remain. Of these two 
objections the second need hardly be discussed, as it apparently 
amounts to a statement that under this Bill the officers of the 
Board would only have to deal with matters which they under- 
stand. With regard to the first, it must be said that it is by no 
Means easy to understand what Lord Hertford means, It is difficult 
to conceive by what process of reasoning he has convinced himself 
that his office will be “ dependent” on the Board, if that body 
has to take the entire responsibility of deciding whether there are 
structural defects in a theatre which may cause special danger 
from fire to the public frequenting it. Would this high official 
wish to be independent in the sense of being entitled to license a 
dangerous building if he thinks fit; and, if he does not desire to 
have this yeoe, what is the meaning of his objection? Mr. 
Ponsonby Fane was pressed, —rwny Fal the Committee, to 
explain how the Bill would make the Lord Chamberlain “ de- 
dent ” on the Board of Works, and, after floundering somewhat, 

to admit that this was not quite the word to have used. As 
this ——, who is the principal official under the Lord 
Chamberlain, could not explain Lord Hertford’s meaning, it is not 
too much to assume that he did not very clearly understand it 
himself, and the only apparent inference to be drawn from the 
first part cf his memorandum is that, in some puzzled and hazy 
manner, he thought that it would be derogatory to the dignity 
if an examination by the Board of 
orks and a permit from them were made necessary preliminaries 
to the owes be} a licence by him—a sound reason certainly for 
i isk of such another catastrophe as that of the Brooklyn 


But is there any danger of such a catastrophe ? it may be asked. 
Is not the present system of inspection by the officials from the 
Chamberlain's Office sufficient? Need the surveyors of the Board 
of Works be employed at all? Such questions would be natural 
enough, but fortunately they admit of a very easy answer. We have 
before now pointed out the worthlessness of the present inspection 
(Saturday oe , April 28, 1877), but there has been further 


evidence on the subject since, and attention cannot be too often 


drawn to the absence of precaution against what cannot but be 
regarded as a very real danger. Mr. Ponsonby Fane described in 
his evidence before the Committee the present system. He stated 
that previously to the granting of licences every year theatres are 
inspected by himself, by the Examiner of Plays—who probably is 
about as well qualitied for such work as a surveyor would be 
for pronouncing on the character of a dramatic composition—by 
another officer of the department, and by an architect who 
is hired for that special occasion. Out of four persons employed, 
therefore, for work specially falling within the province of 
architects, only one is an architect, and he is not in any way 
attached to the 5 Cpe for which he acts, but is “ specially 
hired for each job,” to use Mr. Fane's expression. When a new 
theatre is to be built, the plans have to be sent to the Chamber- 
lain’s office, and are examined by an architect under the super- 
vision, it may be presumed, of the three officials above men- 
tioned ; thus a literary man, a gentleman extremely well versed in 
all the rules of Court etiquette, a subordinate of his, and one archi- 
tect, have to pronounce on the safety of a building, and on the 
possibility of Sen being special danger from fire to the public 
ry gon it. The result has apparently been precisely what was 
to expected ; that is to say, builders of theatres have been 
allowed to do pretty much as they liked; at least this certainly 
seems to have been the case with d to the means of egress, all- 
important in case of fire. In no theatres are these more deficient 
than in some of those which have in comparatively recent times. 
been erected in London under the system of inspection which has 
been described. A stronger proof of its worthlessness could hardly 
be given, and indeed the Lord Chamberlain himself has become 
conscious that there ought to be a different kind of examination 
from that which now exists, as appears both from the evidence of 
Mr. Ponsonby Fane, given last year before the Committee on the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, and from some parts of his evidence 
respecting the Bill of the Board of Works. The Lord Chamberlain 
has no staff whatever really qualified to do the work which ought 
to be done, and Lord Hertford not unnaturally desires that his otlice 
should be relieved from it. Nevertheless he opposes the Bill 
which to a great extent effects this, and puts forward as his prin- 
cipal ground for doing so the childish objection which has von 
stated. 

It is only fair to add that he adduced others of more weight, as he 
did attempt to show in his very badly written memorandum that, 
if the Bill passod into law, there might be a divided responsibility 
between his office and the Board of Works, and that some 
confusion might result. This criticism and some other small 
strictures on the proposed plan seem to have been not altogether 
unreasonable, but probably they could easily have been met by 
alterations in the Bill. On the main point there can be little 
doubt that the Metropolitan Board were right, and that it is 
highly desirable that there should be a department charged with 
the duty of seeing that theatres are so constructed as not to be 
specially dangerous in case of fire. It is notorious that in this 
matter the Lord Chamberlain’s officials have failed signally, 
and that they have allowed theatres to be opened in which the 
safety of audiences from fire or from the effects of a 
panic has been utterly disregarded. It is therefore to be 
much regretted that the frivolous objection of Lord Hertford 
to the valuable provisions of the Metropolitan Boards Bill 
should have had any weight attributed to it. As it is, 
the offended dignity of the great authority on trains and feathers 
has been to a certain extent appeased. or the purpose apparentl 
of preserving intact the powers which have been exercised wi 
such small intelligence, the Committee proposed an amendment to 
the clauses which have been mentioned; but this has been altered, 
apparently as being insufficient; and as the Bill now stands, the 
consent of the Lord Chamberlain is necessary before the Board car 
call upon the owners of existing theatres within his jurisdiction to 
take proper precautions against dangers to audiences from fire. In 
other cases the consent of the Home Secretary is necessary ; but 
we do not propose to enter on this part of the subjectnow. What 

urpose is served by the proviso retaining the Lord Chamber- 
fain's authority it is certainly difficult to see. Either the con- 
sent will be given as a matter of course—in which case there 
is no use in making it necessary—or else the decisions which the 
Board may come to on the advice of its very competent archi- 
tects and surveyors will be at the mercy of officials whose utter 
unfitness for dealing with questions relating to the safety of theatres 
has been made almost painfully evident. It is to be hoped 
however, that, the dignity of their office having been saved 
by this concession, they will be content not to use the 
power which unfortunately is to be left in their hands, and 
will not attempt to meddle in matters about which it ia 
clear that they understand nothing whatever. The provisions 
of the Bill with regard to theatres are, in spite of some want of 
clearness, of great value, and the Board of Works may be safely 
trusted to carry them out. : 

That a horrible catastrophe like that of Brooklyn might now 
occur in London can hardly be doubted. Captain Shaw, the 
person best qualified to speak on such a point, stated in his 
evidence before the Committee that in his opinion there were not 
in the bulk of the metropolitan theatres means of exit which would 
be sufficient in case of fire or of a panic, The Board of Works 
deserves great credit for having in this case departed from English 
traditions, and proposed taking precautions without waiting for 
some great calamity to make the necessity for them obvious to alk. 
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THE OPERAS. 


MM: GYE opened his theatre very early this season ; but neither 
there nor at Her Majesty’s was any work of importance 
produced until after Easter. Nor did any singer of eminence 
appear, with the exception of M. Capoul, who sang at Covent 
arden in Fra Diavolo, the performance of which cannot be com- 
mended. The band displayed a coarseness of tone even greater 
than that which formed one of the main features of the orchestra 
at this house last season. Signor Bevignani, who conducted, evi- 
dently thought it useless to attempt to do more than to get through 
the music without a contrctemps. The result was that the 
charming, bright, fanciful overture which Auber has written for 
this work was hammered out as it might be by two schoolgirls 
practising it as a pianoforte duet for their breaking-up party. Of 
the singers there 1s little to be said. M. Capoul seemed to have 
lost much in power of voice, whilst his mannerisms, both as a 
singer and as an actor, have grown even more exaggerated than 
they were. Mlle. Smeroschi gave a steady representation of 
Zerlina, singing and acting the part carefully and well; and Signor 
ee performance of Lord Coburg, though conventional and 
strictly following the traditional method of representing that im- 
possible character, was very amusing, whilst his singing of the 
music was admirable. Signori Caraccivlo and Capponi were very 
good as the two brigands, Beppo and Giacomo, but the other parts 
were by no means well filled. The chorus, again, was anything but 
. And on the whole the performance of this, one of the 
free and most sparkling of operas, was heavy and dull. 

At the same house La Favorita was given with the cast of last 
season, and the performance was in no way remarkable except for 
the increased excellence of Mlle. Scalchi as Leonora. Signor 
Gayarré’s singing and acting of Ferdinando is much what it was 
last year ; perhaps there is a slight improvement in the quality of 
his voice, balanced by an increase in its painful tremolo. Der 
Freischiitz was given on Thursday in Easter week, with Mlle. 
Bertelli as Agata, Signor Gayarré as Max, and M. Jamet, 
a baritone new to the London stage, as Caspar. It 
is so seldom that lovers of music have a chance of hearing 
this t work in London that every performance of it becomes a 
sort of féte day to them. How far the work is injured from an 
artistic point of view by being performed with recitative instead 
of with spoken dialogue it is difficult to say. But the English 
opera-going public have become so accustomed to hearing all 
serious works performed with recitative, and are so inclined to 
associate a mixture of singing and spoken dialogue with burlesque, 
that we imagine it will be long before it will be possible to give 
grand operas in Italian at either of our large theatres without 
adding recitative to the score whenever the composer has omitted 
to do so originally. The performance of this opera was, on the 
whole, the best that we have yet heard at this house. The 
overture was played in a style far above mediocrity, and the band 

nerally was smoother in tone than usual, whilst Signor Bevignani 
had it well under control. Perhaps the best instruments in the 
orchestra are the horns, which were excellent in the overture. The 
chorus, although better than in Fra Diavolo, was still far from good. 
Mille. Bertelli has a voice of very agreeable quality, though of no 

at power; her singing is fair, and she has some musical feeling. 
Tnforrunately she is quite wanting in dramatic power. Her per- 
formance of Agata was curiously unsatisfactory, in spite of many 
merits. Great allowance must of course be made for the natural 
nervousness of a first appearance in so important a part. Her 
singing of the prayer in the second act was excellent; 
but all her effects are too small, and more suited for a concert- 
room than for the stage of so large a theatre as Covent Garden. 
The same charge cannot be brought against Signor Gayarré, whose 
love of exaggeration seems to be growing on him. Much credit 
must be given him for his great vocal dexterity ; his management 
of his voice is at times indeed marvellous; but his method of ex- 
pression, and his modes of interpreting musical ideas, are to us very 
unpleasant, and by his very exaggerations he brings strongly into 
notice his greatest natural defect, the tremolo. He sang, for in- 
stance, the air in the first act-—“ Per i boschi, per i prati’”—in such a 
way that it was difficult to recognize the familiar melody. He 
makes one mistake in the incantation scene often made by others 
in this part; after the casting of the last bullet he steps out of the 
circle. The real use of the circle in magical operations is supposed 
to lie in its being a barrier between the operator and the fiends and 
demons who always appear and endeavour to tear him to pieces ; 
the only place of a within the circle, and should the operator 
step out—or even, we believe, allow any part of his body to be out- 
side—he is at once seized upon and destroyed. Mlle. Smeroschi 
was the Annetta, and her performance was admirable; her sing- 
ing in the very difficult concerted music was worthy of all praise. 
M. Jamet, as Caspar, displays a very fine voice, which he uses 
skilfully ; but his conception of the part is by no means good. He 
perhaps failed more as an actor than as a singer; but even as a 
singer he failed in understanding the true meaning of the music. 
The drinking-song of the first act—‘Quaggiit in questa val di 
pene ”—was dull and flat. The opera is well put on the stage; and 
the incantation scene is particularly well designed, the effect of 
the rocks turning into demons being very well arranged. We 
must confess, however, to a certain regret in missing the familiar 
owls. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre Dinorah has been produced for Mlle. 
Marie Marimon. The part, to a t extent, suits her well. She 
is always seen at her best dramatically when she has most to sing; 


it seems as if her feeling for the music gradually inspired her with 


dramatic power, which fades again when she is silent; and in this 
opera she many long passages of music. Fluent singer though 
she is of florid music, much of that given to Dinorah 
somewhat taxed her powers; but still all difficulties were 
overcome, and the performance was very clever and charming. 
Her singing of the “ shadow song” was especially good, and, when 
it was encored, she repeated the last movement with even greater 
excellence of singing and more grace of action than before. 
Mlle. Marimon was well supported; Signor Bettini was a good 
though conventional Corentino, and throughout sang the music 
steadily and well. Signor Rota’s Hoel was good and careful, as 
all this singer’s work is, but his voice has suffered lamentably even 
since last season. The small were all well filled. The 
always clever and charming Mlle. Bauermeister played the first 
Capraia, and the new contralto, Mile. Tremelli, sang the “ Goat- 
herd.” This singer has one of the most beautiful voices it has ever 
been our good fortune to hear; its quality is not only beautiful, 
but wonderfully even, over a very wide register. She produces it 
admirably and without a trace of the almost universal tremolo. 
Her vocalization is good, and will no doubt improve. Her 
movements are graceful, and she has proved by her performance of 
Siebel in Faust that she is far from wanting in dramatic power. 

The choruses were by no means well sung, with the exception 
of the Ave Maria of the overture, and the overture itself—one of 
the most fanciful and delicate of Meyerbeer’s works—was played 
with a dulness and a want of light and shade not often heard where 
Sir Michael Costa is conducting. An elaborate new scene has 
been arranged for the end of the second act; much expense must 
have been incurred for the sake of introducing “ real water.” But, 
as the dam is supposed to burst by the pressure of a stream swollen 
by a thunderstorm, it is rather startling, when it does burst, only 
to see a flight of broken steps, with plants growing on them, and 
being subjected to what we have seen described in a medical work as 
“a cold atfusion applied by means of a watering-pot.” On Thursday, 
May 2, Faust was performed at Covent Garden. Signor Gayarré 
played Faust much as he has always played it. He displays the 
same excellences and the same faults in all his parts, but his sing- 
ing of “ Salve dimora” in the middle of the stage, close to the foot- 
lights, and often with his back to Marguerite’s cottage, is an offence 
not to be pardoned, even in the case of a tenor who can sing the 
music. M.Jamet was the Mephistopheles. His performance of 
this character was, on the whole, better than his Caspar. In the 
first act he sang the music so well that our hopes were raised; 
but, as he went on, he lost the conception even of the music, and 
but little can be said for his acting in any part of the opera. 
Perhaps his best point was the song in the Kermesse scene, and 
his worst the serenade, which he , § with his back to 
Marguerite’s house. Siebel was played by Mlle. Synnerberg, who 
has a pleasant voice. Mlle, Albani’s Marguerite we discussed last 
season. Little can be said for band, chorus, or stage~-management. 
A hint which we threw out last year as to the disposal of 
Valentine’s body has been taken; but the first scene is still ended 
with the vulgar and pantomimic transformation, which we de- 
scribed last year, and which can be fitly compared to nothing but 
Richardson the showman’s invention of letting off blue fire at the 
wings on the fall of the sereen in The School for Scandal. 

Faust has been given at Her Majesty's, with Mlle. Minnie Hauk 
as Marguerite. Mlle., or Miss, Hauk has also appeared as Rosina 
in the Barbiere di Seviglia. In both parts she has shown that 
she can use a good voice with dexterity; but thus far she has not 
produced upon us any deeper effect than this. Mlle. Tremelli’s 
Siebel was, as we have said above, highly satisfactory. Signor 
Fancelli’s Faust was precisely what it has always been. Signor 
Rota’s Mephistopheles has improved, although he still clings to his 
good-natured chuckle in the serenade. His acting and singing in 
the cathedral scene were impressive, in spite of the stage-manager’s 
still stowing him away in a kind of gigantic meat safe, out of 
sight of more than half the audience. 

Evrnani has been revived at Covent Garden. The point worthy 
of most attention in the performance is the vocal and dramatic 
excellence of M. Maurel as Don Carlos. This singer's talents go 
as far as anything can go to make up for the loss of M. Faure. 
Mlle. Thalberg’s Elvira (Dojia Sol) was a disappointing perform- 
ance. Mile. Thalberg has lost the charm of freshness and sim- 
plicity which she had, and, not unnaturally, has not acquired a 
skill which can balance this loss. Magnificent opportunities for 
scenic display in the course of the opera are persistently neglected. 


? 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 
Ir. 


ITE Grosvenor Gallery is, as we said last week, rich in land- 
scapes and oe What we also said at that time 
concerning the commendable tendency of our younger painters to 
lift into the regions of artistic beauty — which might to less 
receptive eyes a to possess no qualities worthy of special 
MMasteation in G. H. Boughton’s 
Rivals ” (115). In this we find nothing more out of the way than 
two quarrymen employed upon their usual work, while a girl 
looks on at their performances. This, one would say, is a common- 
place incident enough, and yet the painter has managed, without 
any affectation of sentiment greater than is involved in softenin, 
to acertain and desirable extent the look of dirt and dust whi 
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is in fact almost inseparable from physical exertion, to give to 
the group an air of poetry and a fine feeling which there is cer- 
tainly no reason against its possessing. The artist has brought 
out with singular skill the nobler belongings of the scene, and by 
his strong and, in the best sense, true treatment of them, has 
fully justified the passing over whatever squalid properties it 
might be supposed to have if we were to examine it closely in real 
life. If we were to find a fault in his technical execution, it might 
be that the movement is not sufliciently marked—that is, that the 
picture looks too much like a representation of a movement 
arrested for the special purpose of painting it. As a whole, how- 
ever, the work is undoubtedly fine, and is the more welcome 
because it will do away with any supposition that Mr. Boughton 
is incapable of dealing with anything beyond mere grace and 
prettiness in landscape and figure-painting. A somewhat opposite 
view of what art should do with subjects of everyday life 
is exemplified in Mr. Frank Holl’s picture of “ Newgate, 
Committed for Trial,” in the Fifth Gallery of the Royal 
Academy (423). The work will no doubt excite a good deal of 
admiration for its pathetic qualities, which, however, are cast, 
it seems to us, somewhat in the spirit of low-class melodrama. We 


do not wish to place Mr. Holl’s work on a level with Mr. Frith’s— , 


its technical qualities alone would save it from such a fate as that— 
but it may be that it is but a question of degree, though of very 
wide degree, which separates the feeling that inspires both painters. 
Both in Mr. Frith’s series and in Mr. Holl’s large picture the 
appeal made is to the most superticial, the most unreflecting, 
and the least true sentiments of the onlookers. That it is an un- 


figure and the curiously morbid feeling which Mr. Burne-Jones 
atiects. It may be supposed that in both works there is some alle- 
gorical meaning; but, if we are to have allegory at all in painting, we 
would rather bave it in such formas it takes in Mr, Watts’s “Time 
and Death” (62),which seems to us magnificent alike in composition, 
conception, and colouring. It is a new and a fine idea to represent 
Death as a young man, with sad, but remorseless, eyes ; and there 
is over the whole work a severe, and yet pathetic, grandeur. Mr. 
Cecil Lawson has a fine landscape, ‘In the Valley” (58), near 
this; but his work is seen perhaps to better advantage in “ In the 
Minister's Garden” (21). The distance in this landscape is so 
broadly and truly treated as to remind one of Rubeus’s land- 
scape-work; and the foreground, filled with details of flowers, 
beehives, and so forth, is excellently painted; but these two 
parts of the work have an air of not rightly belonging to each 
other. However, the picture as a whole will probably do more for 
the painter's reputation than a far smaller and, to our thinking, 
more completely satisfactory, production, “ Strayed ” (23),a moon- 
light study of singular tenderness, with a fine effect of light and 
shade. Mr. Heilbuth’s pictures in the same gallery (48-51) have 
this painter’s charm of brightness and graceful strength; and we 
are glad to find in one of them (49) one of his favourite cardinals. 
| Mr. Iallé’s “ Rain Cloud” (65) is a solitary figure, graceful 
| in idea and, in the main, in execution, enveloped in grey drapery, 
| which is fancifully and cleverly mingled with the vapoury water 
| issuing from a jar which she holds in her arms. Among M. 
Legros’s pictures are two (43, 44) which are full of a somewhat 
grimly dramatic pathos, and one (47), “Interior of a Church,” 


pleasant thing for a man himself and for his friends if he is | painted in his severer and presumably earlier style. M. Tissot’s 
committed for trial, and that he will feel uncomfortable if | pictures (31, 35) have no higher quality than that of dexterous 


he makes up his mind to shoot himself because his own ex- 


travagance has led him into difficulties, are facts which are | 


easily enough recognized. They are also facts which an artist 


may turn to great account, but to do that he must be capable of | 


going a little below their merely commonplace aspect. From the 
figures of Mr. Holl’s picture we can learn nothing beyond what is 
stated in its title. One may be naturally sorry for a man who 
finds himself thrust into Newgate; but it may also be that 


there would be much more cause for sorrow if he were | 


allowed to go free. Prisons are an institution which one would 


be glad to find unnecessary ; but this state of mind may be arrived | _ Mr, Lc ; : 
| Makers” (129), one of the painter's favourite Egyptian scenes, 


at without a painter's help, and one may fairly resent an attempt 
to enlist sympathy for an imaginary person whose claims to it are 
in no way suggested to us. With a difference, the same thing may 


be said of Mr. Frith’s “ Road to Ruin,” to which we are impelled | 
to return in consequence of observing that in various quarters the | 


praise prophesied for it has been bestowed. There is, to begin | ) 1 ; 
| ture by Mr. R. B. Browning, “A Worker in Brass; Antwerp” 


| (130), which is very strong and true in its effect. It aims at 
| little but a lifelike representation of the scene, and in that it suc- 
| ceeds well. Mr. Millais’s “ The Princes in the Tower” (21) does 
| not strike us as being one of the painter’s most attractive or suc- 


with, this difference between Mr. Holl and Mr. Frith, that the 
former, whatever one may think of the idea of his picture, displays 
some fine qualities as a painter, whereas Mr. Frith displays abso- 
lutely none. Neither his figures, faces, nor scenes are the least like 
anything that has yet been seen in this world. We can conceive 
that there are people who will grant that this is, to a certain 
extent, true; that the drawing and painting are not altogether to 
be commended ; but who will contend that the dramatic power of 
the work ought to be recognized as admirable. In this point it alto- 
= fails, quite as much as it fails as a work of manipulative art. 

yhat is there more well worn and vapid than the career of a young 
man who goes from card-playing to suicide? The story may be 
seen on the boards of any old-fashioned melodramatic theatre ; but 
there it will be seen to far greater advantage. In Mr. Frith’s 
version of it there is an utter want of cohesion. 
reason why a young University man should be led into ruin by 
sitting up late and playing cards, even if he were to play, as he 
seems to do in Mr. Frith’s production, with a carefully collected 
set of tailors’ images. Nor is there any reason why, having in his 


There is 


less fortunate days written a comedy, he should send it to the one | 


London theatre where comedy is scarcely ever seen, and, upon 
learning, what asa man about town he must have known perfectly 
well, that it is unsuited to that theatre, he should make prepara- 
tions for blowing his brains out. Such attraction as Mr. Frith’s 


work may possess will lie in its being a thoroughly commonplace | 


representation of thoroughly commonplace objects, brought 
together in impossible combinations of spurious sentiment. And 
it is unfortunately probable that qualities such as these will 
continue for some time to be attractive to a large number of 


he same feeling of which we have given an instance in Mr. 
Boughton’s “ Rivals” in the Grosvenor Gallery may be seen in 
Mr. H. Hardy’s“ Tipping ” (314), in the Fourth Gallery of the Royal 
Academy. Here is simply an operation on a railway embankment 
carried out by means, as special pleaders’ legal declarations used to 
run, of a line of rails and a horse and cart thereon ; and here, again, 
80 common a thing as the mere upsetting of a heap of stones over a 
is made to assume a new and real interest from the life with 


which the whole scene is filled by the painter's art. We become sharers | 


in the excitement of the horse and of the men who employ it, and 
are made to feel that such scenes as these have their artistic side as 
well as the curious medizval imaginings which Mr. Burne-Jones 
once more puts before us at the Grosvenor Gallery. It is, as we 
have said, not pleasant to look at the 
earlier specimens of Mr. Burne-Jones which are here exhibited ; 
while, as far as pleasure conveyed to the eye by mere colour is con- 
cerned, it is pleasant to look at the painter’s “ Laus Veneris” (106) 
and “Le Chant d’Amour” (108). At the same time, in both pic- 
tures we find strongly marked the curious monotony of feature and 


painting. It is pleasant to turn from his clever representations of 
what one could easily spare the representation of to Mr. Alma- 
Tadema’s pictures (25-30), where the reality of life, although it 
is not life of our own day, is in no way lost by the thought and 
| beauty with which it is surrounded. Of Mr. Tadema’s figures re- 
| presenting the Arts we are inclined to prefer “ Architecture ” (27), 
| where the figure wears a fine air of study and dignity. In “Tlide 
and Seek ” (26) the painter’s marvellous management of distance 
is well seen. 

Among the figure pictures at the Royal Academy great atten- 
tion will probably be drawn to Mr. Long's “ The Gods and their 


designed with all his usual grace of treatment, but perhaps less 
satisfactory in the flesh tints than was his last year's picture. 
However, the one black figure who appears in the scene is admira- 
bly painted, and the whole effect, wuether absolutely true or not, 
is decidedly pleasing. Immediately above this hangs a large pic- 


cessful works, It has an air which is not so much gloomy as dull 
and dirty ; the flesh tones are chalky; the figures are awkwardly 
huddled together; and the expression of the faces is far from 
being impressive. Mr. Leighton’s “ Nausicaa” (145), a girl 
leaning against a door, is executed with the artist's usual grace 
and charm of style. There is some truth, no doubt, in the ob- 
jection which one sometimes hears made to Mr. Leighton’s method, 


| that no flesh in actual life is so smooth as that which he paints; 


but, as far as we know, it is not the object of art to give an abso- 
lutely realistic representation of life, and we cannot think that 
Mr. Leighton carries too far the painter's privilege of idealizing 
his subject. 


THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. 


F every horse with any pretension to be ranked among the best 
of his year were to be entered for the Two Thousand, the 
Derby would lose much of its interest, as the merits of the compe- 
titors would be known beforehand. Undoubtedly the Rowley Mile 
would under any circumstances be a very different affair from the 
mile anda half on the Epsom Downs, with its hill up, and, almost 
worse, its hill down, its awkward Tattenham Corner, and its 
yelling crowd. Yet the Two Thousand course also has its diffi- 
culty. How many horses gallop merrily into the Abingdon 
Bottom never to emerge therefrom until all hope of their winning 
has been effectually extinguished! But, evenit both races were run 
over the same course, the second would generally be interesting, 
because it usually happens that one or two of the favourites for 
this race were not entered for the first. It is of course chiefly 
the prestige of the Derby which induces owners to enter their 
horses so keenly for this race; but the fact of the entrance fee for 
the Two Thousand being double that for the Derby may also help 
to account for the entries for the former being only 93 in number, 
while those for the latter amount to 236. 

The race for the Two Thousand promised to be unusually inter- 
esting this year, as both the first and second horses in the Middle 
Park Plate were entered for it. They both, however, gave way on 
their fore legs, and the one, after being first favourite for the Two 
Thousand and the Derby during the winter, was scratched, while 
the other, one of the best-looking horses entered, was sent on a 


ey to Germany. These mishaps were a great blow to the 
Newmarket race, and, to make matters worse, its nominations did 
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not include the name of the horse which succeeded the dethroned 
celebrity as first favourite for the Derby. Several other famous 
three-year-olds were likewise unentered, most notably Thurio, 
Cyprus, Jannette, and Lord Clive. Everything seemed to have 
conspired against the success of this celebrated race, and at best it 
appeared certain that the field would be stigmatized as second-rate. 
Added to this was the misfortune that the race had been preceded 
by a City and Suburban of very unusual interest, which ended 
in a magnificent race; and the excitement attending the great 
Epsom Handicap naturally made the already abated interest 
of the Two Thousand appear still more tame and unattractive by 
contrast. But it is an ill wind which blows nobody good, 
and the overthrow of the winter favourite, coupled with the 
dubious merits of the remaining competitors, was a source of 
gratification and profit to that noble body of men who are now 
undergoing persecution on behalf of the righteous cause of betting. 
These excellent persons had scarcely had time to settle their 
books on one of the best betting races ever known, before they had 
made almost equally advantageous terms about the Two Thousand, 
and their winnings on these two races may be some little conso- 
lation for the comparatively trifling fines which a few members of 
their profession have been obliged to disburse. 

By far the most prominent favourites were Pilgrimage, Insu- 
laire, and Childeric. The first-named is a chestnut filly by The 
Earl or The Palmer (probably the latter), out of Lady Audley by 
Macaroni. When it is remembered that The Palmer was by 
Beadsman out of Madame Eglantine, this filly’s breeding must be 
pronounced unexceptionable. As a two-year-old she had run five 
times, only losing on one occasion, when she was third for the 
Middle Park Plate. In the Dewhurst Plate at Newmarket she 
had beaten Insulaire by half a length, when receiving 2 lbs. more 
from him than she was to receive in the Two Thousand. In the 
same race Childeric, who was giving Pilgrimage 5 lbs. more 
than he was to give her in the Two Thousand, was not placed. 
At 2 lbs. extra advantage she had also beaten Insulaire in the 
Middle Park Plate. In the Dewhurst Plate it was remembered 
that she had come up with a rush to Insulaire’s girths in the afore- 
said Abingdon Bottom; and, boldly facing the hill, fairly out- 
stayed him. Against her chance in the present race, however, it 
was urged that she had been beaten in a trial with Petrarch, with 
how much truth we do not presume to say; but, if Petrarch is as 
uncertain in private as he is in public, he must be anything but a 
trustworthy trial horse. Against Childeric also it was reported 
that he had been beaten in a trial. Although he was con- 
sidered vastly improved since last summer, many good judges 
thought that he was not the stamp of horse likely to run 
at his best as a three-year-old. At two he had won four 
races out of six; but his best performances were only moderate. 
This spring he had also won a race, but only against an 
inferior horse ; and, as we observed last week, he then appeared 
out of condition. As regards his breeding, no fault could be 
found, as he was by Scottish Chief out of Gertrude. Unlike 
Pilgrimage and Childeric, Insulaire was said to have won his 
trial. Now it must be distinctly understood that, as a rule, we 
place little, if any, confidence in rumours of trials. In the first 
place, they are frequently entirely devcid of foundation. Then, 
even when atrial has actually taken place, the horse-watchers can 
neither be certain of the amount of weight carried by either horse, 
nor of the exact spot at which the real trial finished, as trainers 
sometimes have the contests prolonged beyond the actual winning- 
place in order to mislead the touts by reversing the positions 
which the horses occupied at the critical moment of the struggle. 
At the same time, before some races, especially such as the one 
under immediate notice, the reports of trials so greatly intluence 

ublic opinion with regard to the chances of the competitors, that 
it is necessary to refer to them when summing-up the popular 
estimates of the various horses. As regards Insulaire, we have 
already noticed his position in the Dewhurst Plate relatively to 
both Pilgrimage and Childeric. He had been beaten in five other 
contests, and had won but a couple of comparatively insignificant 
races. No doubt his best performance had been in the Dew- 
hurst Plate with Pilgrimage, and the question was whether 
2 Ibs. less weight would have enabled him to have beaten 
her. He is a black colt, by Dutch Skater out of Green 
Sleeves by Beadsman out of Mis. Quickly. Sefton we described 
last week. In estimating his chances, the learned in racing matters 
had to ask themselves whether Thurio, who had given him 5 lbs. 
and a beating in the Craven Stakes, would have been capable of 
winning the Two Thousand with 5 lbs. more weight on his back 
than any of the horses entered for it. Athol Lad was known to 
be a roarer, and he had already run badly this spring, but then he 
was heavily penalized, and the Two Thousand was a race that 
had been won by his own brother, who was also a roarer. Un- 
fortunately the weather could searcely have been more unpropitious 
for a horse suffering from this infirmity, Asto Glengarry and Bayonet, 
they had already been easily beaten in the Craven Stakes by Sefton, 
and therefore little interest was taken in them. The public estimate 
of Oasis may best be described by saying that Matador lost all sup- 
pat for the Derby when he only succeeded in beating Oasis by a 

ead in the Craven Meeting. In reviewing the apparent chances of 
the competitors, it was at once tats that, although on public 
running Pilgrimage seemed a trifle better than any of the field 
which had appeared previously, no one special horse had very 
exclusive claims to the position of favourite. It was therefore a 
race before which people were very likely to be influenced by 
reports of private trials or rumours concerning the condition of 


the various competitors. 


Seldom has there been a great race for which so many probable 


starters failed within the last few days. One after another they 
kept dropping off. Three or four days beforehand it seemed likely 
that about a couple of dozen horses would run, but only ten were 
saddled for the contest when the hour arrived. Those who had 
paid for paddock tickets and braved the miserable weather were 
somewhat disappointed at Childeric, Athol Lad, and Sefton being 
saddled elsewhere. An attempt was made to induce the ill- 
tempered Oasis to behave himself properly by running him in a 
hood and blinkers. In pouring rain the horses arrived at the post 
a few minutes before the time appointed for the start. Without a 
single failure, away they went, all abreast. Of course this order 
was not long maintained, but no change of any great importance 
took place until they began to descend the hill, when, even thus 
early in the race, it was evident that every horse was beaten ex- 
cept Sefton, Insulaire, and Pilgrimage. Before this trio reached 
the bottom of the slope, the first-named horse gave way, and from 
this point to its conclusion the race was almost an exact repetition 
of the running in the Dewhurst Plate above mentioned, as far as 
it regarded Insulaire and Pilgrimage—the latter challenging the 
former in the Abingdon Mile Bottom, gradually wearing him 
down, and finally beating him by half a length. Sefton was a 
length and a half from the leading pair at the end of the race, but 
he could probably have been a little nearer to them had his jockey 
pressed him. A few lengths off, hopelessly beaten, came Childeric, 
and at some distance followed the rest of the field, the absolute 
last being, we believe, Athol Lad. 

Although deprived through various causes of much of its 
interest, and run in the most miserable weather, the actual finish 
for this year’s Two Thousand was worth seeing; and it was, more- 
over, extremely satisfactory as being a remarkable confirmation 
of previous public running, to the discomfiture of believers in 
private trials and horse-watchers’ criticisms. Italso tended much 
to the glorification of the Middle Park Plate asa test of the best 
two-year-old form ; for the winner of that race, who was for a long 
time first favourite for the Two Thousand, having broken down, 
and the second horse having failed in a similar manner, the third 
was installed as favourite for the first great three-year-old event, 
and she succeeded in winning it. This Two Thousand has been 
essentially a Newmarket race, as every horse that ran in 
it was trained there, with the exception of Sefton; and the 
winner has never competed for a race elsewhere. It must 
be extremely mortifying to sell a horse for a low price, and 
afterwards see it develop into a valuable racer; and we feel 
really sorry for the former owner of Pilgrimage. He purchased 
her as a yearling for 200 guineas. During the greater part of 
her two-year-old career she did not do well, not being a good 
feeder, and seeming easily upset; and she was sold on the 26th of 
September last for 190 guineas. Immediately afterwards she began 
to show her hitherto hidden capabilities, winning between two and 
three thousand pounds’ worth of stalies in little more than a 
couple of weeks, and running third for the Middle Park Plate; 
and now she has obtained one of the most important prizes of 
the English Turf. Her victory would have a more influential 
bearing on the future if she were entered for the Derby or St. 
Leger ; but it is some consolation that the second horse, Insulaire, 
is engaged for both of these events. There can be no doubt that 
the Two Thousand of this year has been a poor aflair; and we do 
not suppose that that race was everrun on a more thoroughly wet 
day. Many people will probably forget the incidents of the contest 
far sooner than they will shake off the colds which they caught in 
witnessing it. 


REVIEWS. 


VICTOR HUGO'S PAPE." 


ot years has not impaired M. Victor Hugo’s poeticat 
fertility, although he is also still a voluminous writer of prose. 
Only a few months have passed since the publication of his tender 
and graceful “‘ Art of being a Grandfather,” and in the interval his 
eloquent and vehement invective against Louis Napoleon has ap- 
peared, though some of it was written many years ago. M. Hugo's 
genius compensates even for the controversial character of much of 
his recent poetry. Although Ze Pape is in general tiresome and 
declamatory, and although the entire poem is devoted to a didactic 
purpose, there are redeeming passages. The Pope as he is sup- 
posed actually to exist oceupies two half lines out of nearly three 
thousand verses. In the beginning of one of the two Scenes into 
which the poem is divided, the Pope in bed in his room in the 
Vatican feels himself falling asleep. “ Ah! je m’endors! Entin!” 
The whole of the second scene is occupied with his waking next 
morning with the ejaculation :—“Quel réve affreux je viens de 
faire!” The rest of the poem records his experience in a dream, 
where he has become an ideal Pope according to the notions of M. 
Victor Hugo. Shelley employed the same machinery with a more 
humorous F og in the Witch of Atlas, where the priests of 
Egypt, walking in their sleep, 
would write an explanation full, 

Translating hieroglyphics into Greek, 

How the god Apis really was a bull, 

And nothing more. They bid the beralds stick 


* Le Pape. Par Victor Hugo. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1878. 
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The same against the temple doors, and pull 

The old cant down ; and licensed all to speak 

Whate’er they thought of hawks and cats and geese, 

By pastoral letters to each diocese. 
M. Victor Hugo's Pope abstains even in his dream from deviating 
into doctrinal heterodoxy. Like the virtuous, though unvera- 
cious, bishop in the Misérables, the perfect Pope of the dream 
imitates in extreme poverty and ostentatious humility the typical 
ascetic saint of the middle ages. His traditional purple, which is 
not in fact an everyday dress, is exchanged for a robe of the 
coarsest stuff; and, as a wandering preacher, the chief of the 
clergy becomes a benevolent democrat, with the result of perform- 
ing miracles of conversion. A pauper who states that he does not 
believe in God, aiter receiving = pt money from the august 
stranger, who also bestows his blessing on the poor man’s child, at 
the end of a conversation of six lines answers the appeal, “ Et 
maintenant parlons de Dieu,” by saying, “ J’y crois.” It is to be 
hoped that the second conviction was held more tenaciously than 
the first. If physical and moral evil and theoretical error could be 
instantaneously cured by almsgiving, the system of the world 
would be simpler than at present; but a Pope who should abolish 
poverty by gifts of food and money ought to have large endow- 
ments. Before he entered the garret, the Pope had disposed of 
the Kings of the earth, whom he bluntly addressed as “ Men.” 
“ Priest,” they answer, “ we are Kings.” “ Why?” “ Kings for 
ever.” “And God?” Afterwards they ask him if he is not a 
King himself. “Moi! régner! Non!” “ Alors qu’est-ce que tu 
fais?” Le Pape. “J’aime.” Then, addressing the people from 
the door of the Vatican, the Pope denounces the sceptre, the 
throne, and the purple, and declares himself a mere monk, “ comme 
Basile, comme Honorat, comme Antoine ” :—- 

Je rends aux Romains Rome, 

Et je rentre chez Dieu, c’est & dire chez l’Homme, 

Laisse-moi passer, peuple. Adieu, Rome. 

The Pope attends a Synod of prelates of the Eastern Church, 
where his ey! seems by a singular display of courtesy, due per- 
haps to M. Victor Hugo’s contempt for ecclesiastical history, to be at 
once acknowledged ; but the respectful salutations of the Patriarch 
and the Bishops only provoke a series of extremely long speeches 
or sermons against ecclesiastical pomp and power, and especiall 
against the gold in the mitres of the Bishops and the gems wit 
which their vestments are decorated. With true French senti- 
=e are warned against imitating kings who steal from one 
another— 


Les Alsaces, les Metz, les Strasbourg, les Hanovres. 


An address to the poor and suffering, if it conveys no practical 
lesson, is eloquent and pathetic. Misery, want, and disease are 
invited to come to a friend and supporter :— 


Quiconque est hors l’espoir, quiconque est hors la loi, 

La douleur m'appartient. J’appelle autour de moi 

L’esprit troublé, le coeur saignant, l’Ame qui sombre ; 

Et je veux, entouré des détresses sans nombre, 

Qui naissent sur la terre, & toute heure, en tout lieu, 

Arriver avec tous les pauvres devant Dieu! 

Venez, vous qu’on maudit! Venez, vous qu’on méprise : 

Un Passant. Qu’est-ce que tu fais la, vieillard ? 

Le Pape. Je thésaurise. 
The concluding epigram is not less characteristic than the 
benevolence of the Pope's allocution to the wretched. Un- 
fortunately no Pope and no layman can by mere sympathy or by 
liberal donations relieve the collective suffering of the world. The 
wanderer of the dream might do some good and much harm; but 
in the meantime the duties, if there are duties, attaching to the 
Papacy would be left undone. As might be expected, the dream- 
ing Pope rejects the pretension of infallibility in a string of anti- 
thetic phrases which could scarcely have beet used by the o 
ponents of the dogma at the Vatican Council. God, he ironically 
exclaims, 

A, certes, besoin d’un guide en sa nuit noire, 

Et, grace au compagnon qui l'aide, on aime a croire. 

Malgré Pascal doutant et Voltaire niant, 

Que Dieu peut-étre aura moins d’inconvénient. 

Done son chien est le pape, et je comprends qu’en somme 

L’aveugle étant le dieu, le clairvoyant soit homme. 
An Archbishop, addressing the builders of a church, exhorts them 
to adorn it with treasures of art, including pictures of Adam and 
Eve, of Moses on Sinai, and of other Scriptural subjects, including 
“ Les Géants terrassés malgré leur haute taille,” where the dignitary 
or the poet seems to have temporarily confused Biblical history 
with mythology. The Pope adds, “Et mettez-y des lits 
pour les pauvres d’hiver.” It may be doubted whether a gorgeous 
por de would be a convenient hospital. The meaning probably 
is that a hospital would be more useful; but all buildings cannot 
be directly appropriated to the relief of distress, A union work- 
house would scarcely satisfy the imaginary Pope or the poet, if 
they had ever heard of such institutions. 

It is difficult to discuss a poem which has a purpose without 
noticing the arguments which it contains or implies; and yet it is 
well to remember that poets, iucluding M. Victor Hugo, deal 
rather with sentiment than with reason. Benevolence is good 
always, and enthusiasm is sometimes useful, though an errant phi- 
lanthropist would do little good by following the example of the 
Pope of the dream, when he twice interposes himself between 
armies about to engage in battle for the purpose of delivering s 
homily on the evils of war. The second pair of combatant armies 
are engaged in civil war, apparently of the revolutionary type; 
and are “children of same France,” the Pope perhaps 


taking no notice ot the rest of the Catholic world. While 
he exhorts the workmen to spare their enemies, the Pope assumes 
throughout that their cause is absolutely just. A still more 
enlightened friend of humanity might perhaps approve of a whole- 
sale slaughter of temporal and spiritual functionaries, for the earth 
groans under the oppression of “ prétres, juges, bourreaux, scribes, 
princes, ministres.” The thrones and = of kings are sources 
of war; the priest crawls like a reptile before the tyrant :— 
Caiphe, ame ou l’enfer profonde se réverbére, 
Interpréte Moise au profit de Tibére. 

Yet the dreaming Pope, with all his antipathy to kings and priests, 
retains a certain belief in his own creed. When he is in despair at 
the misery of human life and destiny, he sees a gleam of hope:— 

Soudain il me sembla, comme dans leur souffrance 

Pensif je regardais les peuples douloureux, 

Voir l’ombre d’une main bénissante sur eux ; 

Tl me sembla sentir quelqu’un de secourable 

Et je vis un rayon sur l'homme misérable, 

Et je leva mes yeux au ciel, et j’'apergus 

La-haut le grand passant mystérieux, Jésus. 

One of the journeys of the Papal missionary brings him to the 
scene of an execution for murder, that he may intercede for the 
criminal with arguments to which French verse naturally lends 
itself. The Judge who has sentenced the murderer declines, in 
answer to the Pope, to define death ; adding, not unnaturally, that 
it does not matter; or, in other words, that it is not his business 
to inquire. The rapid see-saw of antithetic propositions and 
paradoxes, if it is not convincing, is at least admirably in- 
genious. Human tribunals are taunted with destroying what they 
have not constructed. There is the bloodshed of crime, and the 
bloodshed of law; the execution balances the assassin. The 
culprit becomes a victim. The man is a monster, and you mimic 
him. Is one crime an excuse for another crime? Men are a 
mystery to themselves, and it is not lawful to tear off the mask. 
Perhaps the criminal committed the murder to feed his wife and 
children; but the Judge is not starving. We are all tares, and 
we cannot see the sickle which is in the hands of To-morrow. 
The earth is a dark point surrounded by boundless mists and 
by terrible space, and infinity shudders when an atom is 
touched. The manipulation of thoughts and phrases is 
wonderfully skilful, and to some the effect may appear sublime ; 
but rhetorical tricks in prose and verse have no bearing on the 
problems of legislation and government. The reasons for punish- 
ment by death or imprisonment are wholly untouched by M. 
Hugo's sentimental epigrams. Something has to be done for the 

revention of murder, whether the sickle of Destiny is in the 
ds of To-Morrow or of the Next Day. There is a gross fallacy 
in the comparison of the murderer to the hangman, although they 
both destroy life. The shudder which pervades infinity when an 
atom is touched is as good a reason against penal servitude as against 
capital punishment. The image of a little child supplies M. 
Victor Hugo, as always, with a less questionable inspiration. ‘“ All 
the works of all the best of men are not worth the ignorant and 
transcendent smile of the child when he looks and is astonished 
and loves us” :— 
Rayonnez, i ts, et d nous l’exemple, 
Croyez, priez, aimez, chantez ; soyez sans fiel. 
Qu’est-ce que l’ame humaine, 6 profond Dieu du ciel, 
A fait de la candeur dont elle était vétue ? ‘ 
The pilgrimage ends at Jerusalem, where the Pope sums up his 
teaching by exhorting the world to cultivate “ Liberty before the 
blue sky, Equality in the presence of death, Fraternity before the 
Father ”— 
Riches, c’est en donnant qu’on s’enrichit ; semez— 
Pauvres, la pauvreté n’est point la haine; aimez. 
Concluding with blessings given and received, the Pope wakes in 
the Vatican with the sense of a frightful dream. 

M. Victor Hugo would earnestly disavow any belief in the 
doctrines of the Romish Church; and yet, like almost all French- 
men, he is incapable of understanding or conceiving any other form 
of religion. Comte, having occasion to invent a creed and a hier- 
archy, could produce nothing better than a servile copy of Roman- 
ism, with a plagiarized goddess or demi-goddess in the person of 
the lady with whom he was in love. The author of Ze Maudit, a 
commonplace writer whose works derived their only interest from 
his minute knowledge of French clerical life, could think of no 
reform in a vicious system which was not to commence by reducing 
the priesthood into still deeper poverty. The modern peasant 
clergy of France and of Catholic Europe are narrow, bigoted, and 
abjectly devoted to the Papacy, because they have no social inde- 
pendence, no secular interests, and only corporate objects of ambition. 
The aristocratic priesthood before the Revolution had, with all their 
faults, the merit of establishing and defending the Gallican 
liberties which are now wholly extinct. Napoleon’s ingrained 
love of despotism induced him, in concluding the Concordat with 
Rome, to make the Bishops almost absolute masters of the clergy ; 
but he was mistaken in the belief that a dead level of poverty 
would promote the obedience of the priesthood to the State. 
There are some advantages in the tradition which makes a man an 
Englishman and a gentleman before he is a priest; but it is hope- 
less to make foreigners understand customs and institutions which 
are decaying even in England. M. Victor Hugo's tenderness for 
the religious associations of his youth distinguishes him from the 
great majority of his political allies. ‘To them all ecclesiastical 
organizations are equally obnoxious, and indeed, in modern French, 
philosophy has acquired the novel meaning of unbelief. It is not 
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to ascertain how far M. Hugo’s theological language is intended 
vay A literally understood. Much of it probably represents merely 
sentimental associations ; and perhaps modern poetry uses religious 
traditions as the poets of the Augustan age, and as Lucretius 
before them, dealt with the obsolete mythology of Olympus. It 
seems probable that there is still a vague element of religious belief 
in M. Victor Hugo's poetical piety. If he has cast off other impres- 
sions, he still fancies that there is something sacred in the ascetic- 
ism of a self-denying celibate devotee. Although the soundness 
of his judgments may be as doubtful as the limits of his orthodoxy, 
his wad still deserves to be studied on its own account. Of the 
~~ ed poets of Europe, M. Victor Hugo may be considered the 

ie 


LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 
(First Notice.) 


| competent observers will dispute the truth of a remark 
made by Mr. Lecky in an eloquent passage of one of the 
volumes before us, to the effect that books of enduring value, as a 
rule, only gradually make their way to popularity, and that a writer 
in search of popularity will “avoid every subject that can fatigue 
attention or shock prejudices, and especi y every form of profound, 
minute, and laborious investigation.” The law of supply and de- 
mand, which is usually regarded as age descended from heaven 
(like the yv@6& oeavrév of old) upon the consciousness of the 
modern world, is insufficient to meet the higher intellectual needs 
of a nation whether in education or in literature; and those who 
rejoice in the emancipation of the latter from all patronage except 
that of the public, and from reliance upon any one but its “ best 
friends, the booksellers,” take a sanguine view, warranted by the 
history of very few among the most important branches of literary 

roduction. If this be so, the undoubted success of previous works 
y Mr. Lecky, and the success which will probably attend his History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century, constitute a doubly cheering 
sign. Whoever has any “ prejudices” left—whether they lie in 
the direction of political or of religious wee feeling—will find them 
in this work, not indeed rudely shocked, but ignored withexasperating 
blandness. The loyal Roman Catholic will read, in a passage 
where English public opinion in the early part of the eighteenth 
century is not very anxiously distinguished from that of the author 
in the latter part of the nineteenth, that, “in a mind thoroughly 
imbued with the Catholic enthusiasm, attachment to the cor- 
porate interest of the Church gradually destroys and replaces 
the sentiment of patriotism.” One section in the Established 
Church will have to bear the taunt (expressed with a bitter- 
ness very unusual in Mr. Lecky) that, at the present day, “a 
large proportion of the intelligence of the religious teachers 
of the nation is expended in magnifying the thaumaturgic 
powers of Episcopalian clergymen and in discussing the clothes 
which they should wear.” The adherents of the “ Evangelical” 
school of opinion will be told that the movement in the name of 
which they glory “has weakened the love of truth and the spirit 
of inquiry wherever it has d”; and that in Ireland “its 
intellectual influence on the Protestants has been extremely preju- 
dicial.” Presbyterians and Wesleyans will have to read the 
history of their forefathers with different comments from those 
with which they are themselves wont to accompany it. Nor are 
political parties, or whole classes of society, spared reflections 
such as few quick-tempered persons like to receive face to face. 
It will here and there startle even a mild-tempered reader to 
be — that “stupidity is naturally Tory”; and to see 
this dogma afterwards provided with the gloss that “the colossal 
weight of national selfishness gravitates naturally towards 
Toryism.” His comfort will lie in the antitheses which will 
arouse the sensitiveness of his neighbour, that “folly, on the 
other hand, is naturally liberal”; and that “envy, which hates 
every privilege or dignity it does not share, is intensely democratic, 
and disordered ambitions and dishonest adventurers find their 
natural place in the sy of pro and of change.” No sectior 
of Mr. Lecky’s book is better need than that in which he 
discusses the uses and the evils of an aristocracy ; but the draw- 
backs are marked not less incisively than the benefits. No subject 
is treated by him with a fuller recognition of its importance than 
the advance of English commercial enterprise and prosperity ; but 
there is no concealment of the intense selfishness of the mercantile 
spirit, which sought to arrest the commercial progress of Scotland 
and did its utmost to blast the national prosperity of Ireland. 
And, finally, in one of the last and most impressive pages of his 
second volume, the author, looking forward to the vast growth 
of manufacturing industry which took place in the closing years of 
the eighteenth-century, and which is one of our chief national 
boasts in the nineteenth, appeals to the judgment of thinking 
minds in support of the proposition that “the evils and dangers 
accompanying ” the benefits flowing from that growth “ were greatly 
underrated by the economists of the last generation.” 

While there is thus enough in these volumes to warn off that 
class of readers who wisha book, like a newspaper, to be an echo of 
their own predilections or antipathies, its method at the same time 
characterizes it (to apply a distinction of Bolingbroke’s) as one 
which should be “studied ” as well as “read.” From the point of 
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view which he has taken, Mr. has spared no pains to do 
justice to his subject by a thoroughness of research of which text 
and notes furnish the fullest evidence. We do not notice in 
this work, so far as he has carried it at present, those traces of 
something like haste, or of an imperfect command of the materials 
at his disposal, which in the opinion of many persons marred 
the effect of its immediate predecessor, the History of European 
Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne. The present History 
is as solidly constructed as it is brilliant in execution. If in 
parts it assumes the form of a mere rapid summary, this is in 
accordance with the author’s plan, deliberately formed and ex- 
plicitly announced. If in other parts illustrative details are accu- 
mulated in more than compensating abundance, there is never 
cause for fear that (to use the German proverb) the forest will be 
lost sight of because of the trees; and Mr. Lecky may be freely 
absolved from the charge of an attempt at display, such as we can 
hardly avoid feeling conscious of in reading, for instance, the most 
recent work of M. Taine. Even when he devotes seven pages to 
“the miracle of the royal touch,” and barely half as many to the 
Conferences of Gertruydenberg, there is no reason to complain of 
disproportion, considering the specific ends to which the book 
addresses itself. In the former half of the second volume this 
History assumes a controversial character, and, in order to develop 
a special subject with the requisite completeness, includes a 
long retrospect of a period of Irish history antecedent to the 
eighteenth century. But, for reasons to which we will afterwards 
refer, neither controversy nor retrospect was in this case to be 
avoided; and few readers will wish that they might have been 
spared either the one or the other. 

The main cause of the effectiveness which, unless we greatly 
mistake, this book will be generally allowed to possess, will be found 
to lie in a very rare combination of qualities. To Mr. Lecky’s remark- 
ably varied research and, insome directions, a e industry 
we have already adverted. Over some aspects of his subject he passes 
rapidly. He expressly disclaims the notion that he is putting him- 
self into competition with Lord Stanhope; and for Mr, Wyon’s 
useful History of Great Britain during the Reign of Queen Anne, 
which is decidedly weakest where Mr. Lecky is strongest, he has 
a passing word of kindly commendation. On Ranke’s peculiar 
ground (though by no means, as some English critics seem to 
think, Ranke’s only ground) he can hardly be said to trench, 
unless it be in the exceptionally interesting sketch of Alberoni and 
his policy, though he occasionally acknowledges obligations to the 

t historian. It is, Mr. Lecky tells us, the plan of his book 
“to avoid as much as possible discussing the personalities of his- 


tory, except so far as they illustrate the political character and ten- 
dencies of the time”; and but few of his personal sketches make 


any claim to rank near Macaulay’s inimitable gallery of eighteenth- 
century portraits. Yet he gives us reason to regret his abstention in 
this respect ; for when he pauses to dwell on an individual figure, 
his delineation of its salient features is vigorous and lifelike. Oxford 
and Bolingbroke—“ the slow and sluggish temperament” of the 
one, which enabled him to bear changes of fortune with a courage 
immortalized by Pope as that of “asoul supreme in each hard 
instance tried,” and the “eminently Italian character” of the 
other—are happily sketched side by side; and the great qualities 
of Marlborough, which were by no means confined to his military 

ifts, are emphasized as well as his better remembered vices. But 

y far the most elaborate and effective characterizations of states- 
men in these volumes are those of Sir Robert Walpole and the 
elder Pitt, between whom a most judicious and powerful contrast 
is drawn. Of the younger Pitt, by the by, itis manifest that a 
continuation of Mr. Lecky’s book will present a view likely to 
become the subject of much criticism. But how faithfully the 
author adheres to his design is shown by the prominence which, 
by the side of a statesman like Pitt, is given to a very different 
ruler of men like Wesley, whose character, with those of the other 
early leaders of Methodism, Mr. draws with equal candour 
and breadth of sympathy. In the careers of both Pitt and Wesley 
he recognizes an fw te which effected “‘a steady movement of 
moral ascent”; nor does he disdain to notice how this influence 
was assisted by the example of King George III., and reflected in 
a smaller sphere in the Shakspearian revival of Garrick. Where- 
ever he perceives the power of personal character—and “ the 
influence of men bears no kind of proportion to their in- 
tellects”—there Mr. Lecky does not fail to give expression to his 
judgments of individuals. 

And this leads us to dwell for a moment on a feature of Mr. 
Lecky’s criticisms of men and things which, indispensable as it 
is in the true historian, is too rare to be passed by without a word 
of express acknowledgment. A desire to be fair is necessarily akin 
to generosity of spirit; and there is a kind of scepticism which 
well harmonizes with a quick appreciation of real moral strength 
and goodness. Thus there is no in this work which we 
have read with greater pleasure than that in the first volume con- 
taining a discriminating tribute to the sterling merits of the best- 
abused of English bishops and English historians—Burnet. 
Burnet’s bitterest assailant, Swift, Mr. Lecky, though with scant 
sympathy forhis ecclesiastical views, seeks with some success to de- 
fend against the charge of a “complete and scandalous” political 
“ apostasy ”; but a full vindication of Swift’s conduct is of course, 
as indeed Mr. Lecky implies, out of the question. On the other 
hand, we thoroughly agree with the observation made in a note, 
that “few writers of the eighteenth century have received harder 
measure from modern critics than Steele.” Forster mae ex- 
cepted from the censure here implied ; but we fear that Thackeray’s 
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portrait of Steele, drawn with the best intentions, will, like some 
others of the same great humorist’s portraits of his predecessors of 
the eighteenth century, long continue to determine the notions 
formed of them by the general reader. To pass from the regions of 
polite literature—to pass very far indeed from them—it is pleasing 
to find Mr. Lecky acknowledge, as “ one of the many unrecognized 
services of George II. to the country,” the King’s sturdy resist- 
ance against Walpole’s attempt to introduce the system of Parlia- 
mentary corruption into the army; “ for your scoundrels in the 
House of Commons,” said His Majesty, “you may do as you 
please ; you know I never interfere nor pretend to know anything 
of them; but this province I will keep to myself.” The same 
spirit of fairness which Mr. Lecky exhibits in dealing with 
individual men he carries into his judgment of parties and 
classes, and indeed of nations, whose conduct, even when repre- 
hensible, he refuses to condemn absolutely without recalling what 
has to be urged in apology, or at least in explanation. The argu- 
ments in favour of and those against the Peace of Utrecht are set 
forth with equal clearness ; the virtues and the failings of the Irish 
priests in the period of the worst oppression of the penal laws are 
alike dwelt upon; the hostility with which the efforts of Wesley 
and Whitefield were met by the clergy is shown to have been a 
thing which may be blamed, but cannot be wondered at. In the 
same tone and temper of equity the “distinctive excellences ” of 
the religious condition of England in the period preceding the 
appearance of Methodism are not allowed to be hidden out of 
sight by its prevailing characteristics of languor and want of 
zeal; and afterwards, in the midst of a more complete exposure of 
the course and system of English misgovernment of Ireland than 
has ever before been condensed into a popular history, the historian 
pauses to adduce considerations which will “somewhat mitigate 
the judgment of a candid reader,” without altering its tenor. 

We have not hesitated to call this book a popular history, and we 
have attempted to point out some of the qualities in it that justify 
a description which no writer of honourable ambition will disdain. 
We need hardly say that to these qualities has to be added that of 
a clearness and directness of style which was, no doubt, the imme- 
diate cause of Mr. Lecky’s gaining the ear of the public—an organ 
often as difficult of access as the Speaker's eve is in the House of 
Commons. Not unfrequently rising to eloquence, and perhaps a 
little too prone to a repetition of cadence in his sentences which is 
more pleasing to a hearer than to a reader, Mr. Lecky is always 
iucid, and therefore never misses his effect, while he eschews that 
excessive tendency to allusiveness which in the end fatigues the 
best prepared reader of the brilliant pages of Macaulay or of Mr. 
J. R. Green. Mr. Lecky’s manner rather recalls an earlier kind of 
English historical writing; that which, under the influence of 
French examples, had its representative in an author the excel- 
lences of whose style were happily described by Gibbon as “ care- 
less” and “inimitable.” To Hume and to some of his French 
predecessors Mr. Lecky is attracted by a natural aflinity, which 
extends far beyond points of style. If his History is popular, it is 
likewise philosophical; but here again it becomes necessary to 
inquire in what sense the term is applicable in the present 
instance. 

Mr. Lecky’s historical philosophy is neither that of Bossuet nor 
that of Voltaire. In one early passage, indeed, of the work before 
us, which for our part we cannot reckon among its ornaments, 
although the truth which it contains is in itself indisputable, he 
seems to hover near the doctrine that chance has a great share in 
determining the course of history. The Athenian intellect, he 
says, has been the great dynamic agent in European civili- 
zation; but how could this infiuence have operated as it has 
done if the invasion of Xerxes had been successful? The 
Roman Empire and its institutions moulded a great part of 
the history of the world; but how could it have done so had 
Hannibal thought it strategically advisable to march upon Rome 
after Canne? Yet what was it but the Athenian intellect 
which overthrew Xerxes, organizing disunion into union with 
a promptitude and a vigour which burst the armada asunder 
as the storms had dissipated it off Athos? What was it but 
the Roman military system which made a surprise of Rome 
impossible even after Camnw ? and what was it but the degree 
of unity that the Romans had already reached in their Italian 
empire which made it indispensable for Harnibal first to seek to 
complete the work of its dissolution? Things which might have 
happened are no doubt always incalculable; the true historical 
rege consists in explaining how it is in harmony with moral 

ws that things have happened as they have. No writer has done 
more to illustrate this cardinal truth than Mr. Lecky himself. 
Nations rise or fall, grow or decay, by that which, as he peints 
out, has made them what they are; national character is the 
foundation of national history ; and, as he says with admirable 
force, “‘ the character of large bodies of men depends in the main 
upon the circumstances in which they have been placed, the 
laws by which they have been governed, the principles they 
have been taught.” To vindicate the influence of the first of 
these series of causes was one of the main objects of the historical 
philosophy of Mr. Buckle ; to insist upon the power of the second 
was the great lesson taught to whole generations by Montesquieu ; 
but without the third the combination remains incomplete, and 
Mr. Lecky has done high service to the cause of truth by fearlessly 
emphasizing it. Herein he differs essentially from Hume, who 
could hardly have written such a sentence as that in which Mr. 
Lecky explains the progress of the English colonies in North 


Ameriea, above all by the fact that America was pre-eminently 
the home of refugees :— 

And this fact is, perhaps, the most important in its history. After all 
that can be said of material and intellectual advantages, it remains true 
that moral causes lie at the root of the greatness gf nations, and it is pro- 
bable that no nation ever started on its career with a larger proportion of 
strong characters, or a higher level of moral conviction, than the English 
colonies in America. 


With such views as these an historian may survey the conflicts 
of parties, the influence exercised by institutions, the controlling 
position held by classes or bodies of men, as well as the tendencies 
dominant at particular periods in art, literature, and social life, 
without losing his self-consistency in the midst of the variety of 
his theme. In Mr. Lecky’s eyes, party politics are interesting or 
monotonous according as parties represent real forces advancing or 
impeding the progress of national lite. He refuses at the outset to 
subscribe to Lord Stanhope’s plausible paradox that, in the course 
of a century and a half, Whigs and Tories have exchanged 
principles. Their respective conduct on questions of war and 
peace, and their respective relations towards a policy of free 
trade, are to him matters of minor importance, as not really de- 
termined by the principles which the two parties severally have 
represented. The Revolution of 1688 itself was, he holds, brought 
about by particular rather than general causes; its chief signifi- 
cance lies in the use made of it by the Whigs to introduce the 
dominion of principles of government, which, as a party, the 
Tories long continued to resist. These principles and this resist- 
ance were, so to speak, embodied in the upholding of the Hano- 
verian dynasty, and in that lingering readiness for the restoration 
of the Stuarts which, during the first two reigns of the House of 
Brunswick, continued to place the Tories in a position of more or 
less hostility towards the sovereign. The Revolution and the 
Act of Settlement (for which latter a Tory Government was im- 
mediately responsible) promoted the decline of the monarchical 
sentiment; and the former weakened the strength, as an engine of 
political influence, of the Church. The gradual decline in the 
social position of the clergy, and the opposition which the 
ecclesiastical policy of William’s reign necessarily produced 
between the views of the lower clergy and the majority 
of the bishops, were causes contributing to the same result. The 
powerful wave of Church feeling which, assisted by the sentiments 
and conduct of Queen Anne, did more than any question of peace 
or war to restore power to the Tory party in her reign, seriously 
interfered with the progress of religious and endangered the estab- 
lishment of political liberty. But the Protestant sentiment of the 
nation had remained unshaken, and the refusal of the Pretender 
“to change or even dissemble his creed ””—a resolution which it is 
pleasing to find justly characterized as giving proof of “a magna- 
nimity that may be truly called heroic’—made his return impossible. 
Thus George I. succeeded to the throne without difficulty, and the 
Whigs entered upon a long lease of power. The analysis of the 
Whig party in this period of its ascendency is one of the most 
valuable and interesting disquisitions in Mr. Lecky’s first volume. 
He dwells upon its aristocratic element, but shows how fallacious 
is the view which fails to see how the Government of an hereditary 
aristocracy tends to make government popular in an old country. 
He shows why it had the support of the commercial interest, and, 
with a distinctness which we have not noted in the treatment of the 
subject in any previous history, demonstrates the intimate con- 
nexion between the history of commercial and industrial progress 
and that of religious toleration. He lastly discusses the relations 
between the Whigs, the Protestants, and the Nonconformists, and 
shows how, though legislative progress in this respect was very 
slow and very imperfect, the Whigs at least did ‘“‘something to 
remove the reproach of intolerance from the English name,” and 
never altogether estranged the confidence of the Dissenting body. 
It is, we think, indisputable that the national sentiment prevented 
the Whigs from doing more in this direction, as it overturned 
their Jewish Naturalization Bill, while it relegated to a remote 
future the prospect of relief to the Roman Catholics—a prospect 
which ali English parties in the earlier part of the eighteenth century 
were determined to keep closed. The age of religious indifference 
which succeeded to that of religious excitement and theological 
controversy helped to “ prepare the way for the future triumph of 
religious liberty ”; but great changes had passed over the situation 
as well as the sentiment of the nation before, in deference partly 
to the eflects of agitation, partly to the growth of a sense of justice, 
it was ultimately accomplished. 

With similar lucidity the first of these volumes discusses the 
subjects of the Parliamentary system as developed especially under 
the rule of Sir Robert Walpole, and of the social legislation of this 
period, and concludes with a diversified survey of many of the most 

rominent features in the national tastes and manners of the time. 

Ve cannot follow Mr. Lecky through this part of his book; but 
we may point out, as characteristic of his manner of treatment, 
the way in which he deals with some of the best known Acts of 
Parliament which he has incidentally to discuss, He approves the 
policy of maintaining the Septennial Act, though pointing out 
that it was passed for a party purpose; but he has added nothing 
of importance to the weighty remarks of Hallam on the subject. 
Yet it is questionable whether the progress of change in the elec- 
toral system since Hallam wrote has not added to the force of his 
arguments in favour of the Act, and at the same time moditied the 
value of the observation that the effects of a dissolution of Parlia- 


| ment, when it has occurred in the regular order, have seldom been 
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very important. Large borough constituencies are, for good and | 


for evil, specially open to the influence of agitation ; and frequent 
dissolutions would in all probability at the present day lead to an 
instability of government such as they would have produced in 
a far less degree before the era of Reform Bills. Mr. Lecky enters 
at considerable length into the antecedents of the social legislation 
of this period, of the Gin Act and the Marriage Act more espe- 
cially. His opinion of the importance of the question of drink and 
its regulation may be gathered from his declaration that the spread 
of the passion for gin-drinking in the population, which seems to 
have assumed large proportions about the year 1724, is a fact which 
“ was probably, if we consider all the consequences that have flowed 
from it, the most momentous in the history of the eighteenth century, 
incomparably more so than any event in the purely political or mili- 
tary annals of the country.” His discussion of the evils which led to 
the Marriage Act of Lord Hardwicke is equally interesting ; and 
in his second volume it becomes of significance for a comparison 
between the anomalies of English and of Irish social life, the 
Fleet parsons requiring to be remembered by those who record 
with abhorrence the proceedings of the Couple Beggars. Into Mr. 
Lecky’s general speculations on the future which awaits the law 
of divorce in England we think it unnecessary to enter; and, 
though we admit the significance of Lord Hardwicke’s Act in its 
general bearing upon the double aspect of the marriage contract, 
we question whether it is altogether fairly described as sanctioning 
the “ dissolution of religious marriages for temporal reasons.” It 
is said to have been “ justly noticed as a striking decline of dog- 
matic theology ” that a Bill involving this principle “ should have 
passed without serious difficulty through the House of Lords, and 


should have been assented to by the whole bench of bishops.” | 


Horace Walpole is the authority; but we have not the book at 
hand to estimate the character of his statement. 

In conclusion, while reserving for another opportunity some 
remarks on later chapters of this book, and especially-on those which 
are devoted to Irish history, we may notice one or two points of 


| 


detail in which the statements or expressions of the author appear | 


to us of doubtful accuracy. In asserting (vol. i. p. 174) that “the | 


indissoluble connexion of the enjoyment and dignity of property 
with the discharge of public duties was the pre-eminent merit of 
feudalism,” Mr. Lecky verges upon the confines of a much-disputed 
question, the existence of which it will suffice to have indicated. 
To pass to modern times, it is surely too much to say of the 
French refugees in Brandenburg that they laid the foun- 
dations of “most of the manufactures of Prussia” (vol. i. 
P. 190), some of whose principal manufacturing districts 
ay 


e a history quite apart from that of the industries of | 


the home province and of the capital of the kingdom. Elsewhere 
{vol. i. p. 246) it is justly noted as remarkable that Spain, under 
the guidance of a Cardinal of the Church of Rome, should have 
attacked the Emperor when engaged in the defence of Christendom 
against the Turks; but, when it is added that a few generations 
before this would have been deemed the most inexpiable of all 
crimes, it might have been worth remembering that, as far back as 
the days of Charles V., the Most Christian King had set an 
example, which the Catholic King was now following, of a virtual 
combination with the arch foe. In his account of the causes of 
the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War (vol. ii. p. 451) Mr. Lecky 
has followed the usual authorities; but, brief as his statement 
is, we should hesitate to subscribe to it, in view of more 
recent investigations of the subject, which were at their time 
noticed in this journal. At all events it must have been im- 
possible that Frederick II.should have learnt enough from Mentzel, 
the clerk in the Dresden archives, “ to realize the full danger that 
‘was impending ” when the secret plan of Kaunitz was unknown to 
the Saxon Government, and an alliance between France and 
Saxony certainly did notexist. Merely noting that (vol. i. p. 407) 
“the war of the Spanish,” is an obvious misprint for the “war of 
the Austrian Succession,” and that the Duchy of Cleves (possibly in 
remembrance of its later incorporation with the “Grand Duchy of 
Berg”) is erroneously called the “ Grand Duchy of Cleves” (vol. 
ii. p. 485), we end with one or two notes on literary matters. The 
vbservation (vol. i. p. 538) is worthy of notice, that after all that 
has been said as to the necessary effects of the theatre in de- 
moralizing the public, it is remarkable that, whereas only two 
theatres were open in London in the reign of Charles I1., ten or 
eleven were open in that of Elizabeth, and a still greater number 
in that of her successor. The authority for the statement as to 
Elizabeth’s reign is Collier, whose account of the Elizabethan 
playhouses is, however, certainly incorrect. Speaking of a later 
period of the English drama, Mr. Lecky pays a tribute to the 
efforts of Steele and Addison to introduce decorum into it; 
the same praise has been claimed by and is justly due 
to Colley Cibber, who declares that he was always de- 
sirous “to write nothing a man of probity could be 
ashamed of,’ and who, though a contemporary of the two 
writers whose fame as moralists has outshone his own, may in this 
respect be regarded as their predecessor. Fielding’s “ satire on 
the passion for lotteries” (vol. i. p. 522) is, we presume, what the 
theatrical authorities (who must be responsible for their nomen- 
clature) are pleased to term a “ ballad farce.” Mr. Lecky, as 
already indicated, judiciously attributes considerable importance 
to the history of public amusements; and, in connexion with the 
subject of the theatre, he incidentally notes that a theatre is not found 
established in Edinburgh till 1726,nor a theatrical performance heard 
of in Glasgow till 1728, in which year, says Wodrow, “two things 
happened pretty singular, which twenty or thirty years ago would 


have been very odd in Glasgow—the setting up of an Episcopalis 
meeting-house, and public allowing of comedies.” ‘To the colonies 
a London theatrical company found its way in 1752; but the law 
prohibited it from appearing in Connecticut or Massachusetts, in 
which latter State an amateur performance by some young English- 
men of Otway’s Orphan had given rise to an Act prohibiting all 
dramatic representations. “ ‘Tender Otway ” was certainly not the 
dramatist most likely to conciliate the prejudices of a Puritan 
community, 


WALLACE’S TROPICAL NATURE.* 


EW scientific writers surpass or equal Mr. Wallace in the 
power of stating the results of persevering and well- 
directed scientific inquiry in a form not only intelligible, but 
really interesting, to the general public. He has now published a 
general sketch of tropical nature, pointing out how and why it differs 
from the nature of the other two zones. Nowhere amid the many 
descriptions of the tropics that have been given is to be found a sum- 
mary of the past history and the actual phenomena of the tropics 
which gives that which is distinctive of the phases of nature 
in them more clearly, shortly, and impressively. Most persons 
who have not passed through a National School, and all who have, 
are aware that the climate of the equatorial regions is always much 
the same; but few readers of Mr. Wallace’s book will feel that 
they have anticipated any large part of the consequences 
which, as he shows, flow from this simple fact. The 
climate is hot, to begin with, because it is unvarying. 
The sun in June is higher in London than in Java, and 
the sunlight lasts five hours longer; but then in Java and in other 
tropical regions the sun, such as it is, is always going on. 
Tropical heat is the joint product of the constant high temperature 
of the soil and of the ocean ; of the great amount of aqueous vapour 
in the hemisphere; of the great extent of the intertropical 
regions; and of the latent heat given out during the formation of 
rain and dew. As Mr. Wallace says, uniformity and abundance 
rather than any characteristic manifestations are the prevailing 
features of all the climatic phenomena of the equatorial zone. 
The next important fact to note about this zone is that it is, 
throughout the circumference of the globe, a region of forests edged 
first with woody country and then with deserts. In these gigantic 
forests man feels himself an intruder. He has asense of solemnity 
and weirdness rather than of beauty. He finds high over all the 
foliage of the larger trees almost excluding the light of the sun ; then 
under this foliage a growth of minor trees forty or fifty feet high, 
and then an undergrowth of dwarf palms, and tree-ferns. Some- 
times the ground is covered with flowers, which, however, are not 
conspicuous, and the climbing plants which twist themselves up 
and down as they follow the fortunes of a standing or a fallen tree 
cannot floweruntil they gettothelight. In fact, as general vegetation 
becomes more luxuriant, flowers form a less and less prominent 
feature of the landscape. In the great virgin forests flowers are 
rarely seen, By far the greater number of equatorial forest trees 
have small and unconspicuous flowers. On natural exposures, such 
as steep mountain sides, the banks of rivers, or the ledges of 
precipices, or in artificial clearings, flowers are to be found, but 
not in the ordinary equatorial scenery. On the other hand, the 
vegetation of the tropics is extraordinarily various. Trees of the 
same kind are not found together. A naturalist, as Mr. Wallace 
informs us, may walk for miles without seeing a second specimen 
of a tree he has just been examining. Here, again, the equa- 
bility of the climate tells. The species that have been developed 
find a habitat here and there, and, as the climate is in favour 
of all, they all grow. The effect of this profusion of natural 
growth is, Mr. Wallace has found, at first to overawe and bewilder 
the traveller, and it is only when he has overcome his first feelings 
of awe that he can attend to the endless phenomena of vegetable 
and animal life that surround him. 
But this animal life does not present itself in its enormous 


| variety without search. The butterflies, the large bees and wasps, 


the humming-birds and the sun-birds, where they are found at all, 
force themselves on the attention of the traveller, as do also the 
frogs and lizards; and the ants are everywhere in annoying pro- 


‘fusion. There are too in most trees parrots and monkeys ; but the 


more wonderful creatures are only seen by those who look for 
them, or who spend hours of watching until chance sends them 
across the path of the watcher. Unless a newcomer is gifted with 
such enthusiasm and so large a store of patience as Mr. Wallace 


| possesses, he is sure to find tropical life at onee very uncomfortable 


and very disappointing. But when patience is exercised it is re- 


| warded. The equatorial regions have been the same through vast 


periods of geological time. It is not merely that they are the 
same now throughout each year and in one year after another, but 
they have been the same through countless ages. They have not 
been visited by the glacial catastrophes which have changed the 
conditions of life in the temperate zones. And what has once 
reached them thrives free from the vicissitudes of climate. The 
differences of type which countless causes are always produci 

have not been checked by the type becoming extinct through co: 

This is, in the opinion of Mr. Wallace, the reason why, for instance, 
there are so many more kinds of butterflies in the equatorial zone 
than elsewhere. But at the same time there are portions of these 


* Tropical Nature, and other Essays. By Alfred R. Wallace 
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zones where the fauna is limited and of a low order, and how 
this has happened is explained by Mr. Wallace in his concluding 
chapter. He there treats of the indications of geographical changes 
afforded by the distribution of animals. The general arrangement 
of the earth’s surface has been the same for so long that no account 
need be taken of possible earlier differences. The land has been 

‘ united in the oat wal has pushed southward in the great pro- 
montories represented by Cape Horn, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Tasmania, Where deep seas are now found there have always been 
deep seas, but there have been constant variations in the shallow 
seas, Sometimes the bed has risen and there has been land, some- 
times it has sunk and there has been water. Where we find a 
limited fauna, and that of a low type, as in Madagascar or the 
Philippine Islands, we know that the spot was cut off from the 
mainland at an early date. The lemurs of Madagascar and the 
kangaroos of Australia show the point which the development of 
animal life had reached on the earth generally when the sea came 
and prevented fresh immigration. Two difficulties, however, stand 
in the way of this theory. Why, it may be asked, if development is 
the fruit of general causes, should it not have had many independént 
centres? The only reply is that naturalists consider this was not the 
case, and we suppose we must bow to the authority of experts. Mr. 
Wailace treats it as an axiomatic truth that development has not had 
different centres. All lemurs, for example, must have come from 
the same stock. The induction on which this conclusion is based 
is one founded on so vast a number of instances, known only to 
great naturalists, that no one but a great naturalist can pretend to 
have en opinion upon it. Secondly, we find animal life in islands 
separated trom all other land by large tracts of very deep sea. 
llow, if the configuration of the earth has remained the same, and 
the animal life has not been lucally developed, did it get there ? 
Mr. Darwin has long ago treated this point with his usual ex- 
haustive lucidity. ‘The animal life that is found there is precisely 
the anima! life that could have got there in spite of the deep sea. 
The birds that can fly far are found ; those that cannot fly far are 
not found. The ova of frogs and toads may be supposed to float in 
the water, and snakes may have travelled on wandering trees. 
But one puzzle still remains a puzzle, in spite of all the industry 
and thought that Mr. Wallace has brought to bear on the subject. 
Lizards are found on these secluded islands, and how lizards have 
made the journey naturalists cannot at present guess. Mr. Wallace 
has no suggestion to make, and he has far too keen a sense of what 
science demands to hazard a guess where he has no real evidence 
on which his guess may be based. 

Mr. Wallace has one scientific novelty to advocate, for he 
rejects entirely the theory of sexual selection as a cause of vari- 
ation of type, which was one of the most prominent parts of Mr. 
Darwin's account of the scheme of nature. Why are males, and 
especially male birds, so beautiful, and why has their beauty gone 
on increasing? Because, Mr. Darwin answered, the females 
keep picking out the prettiest males, No, answers Mr. Wallace ; 
it is because colour is a sign of vigour, and the most vigorous 
birds are selected by the female, or conquer their rivals in her 
favour. This difference of opinion Wallace into a very 
elaborate dissertation on two points, What is the source of colour, 
and what is its use? He remarks that the causes of colour in the 
animal world are molecular and chemical change of the substance 
of their integuments, or the action on it of heat, light, and 
moisture, and also “ the interference of light in superposed trans- 
parent lamellae, or excessively fine surface-strie.” These ele- 
mentary conditions for the production of colour are found every- 
where in the surface structure of animals, so that its presence 
must be looked on as normal, its absence as exceptional. An 
animal is, in short, bound to be of some colour, and of what 
colour is it to be? Colours are fixed or modified in animals by 
natural selection for various purposes—obscure or imitative 
colours for concealment; gaudy colours for a warning that the 
animal is not good to eat, and so is not worth killing; special 
markings for easy recognition, or to divert attention from 
vital parts. Colours, again, are influenced by food, by the action 
of light, and by the peculiarities of the soil, and they are in- 
tensitied by the extension or modification of the integument, 
and by the surplus of vital energy, as at  breeding-time. 
As to the use of colour, it has already been explained in a great 
measure by tracing the varieties of colour to such causes as the 
purposes of concealment, warning, and recognition. But we have 
not any reason to-suppose, in Mr. Wallace’s opinion, that animals 
have any enjoyment in colour. A dog, for example, is perfectly 
indifferent whether it is a peacock or a peahen that walks by him. 
Man alone can derive pleasure from colour, and in this sense the 
use of colour is a use for man only. This leads Mr. Wallace to 
discuss whether the enjoyment of colour and the perception of its 
differences are recent attainments of humanity. The more ancient 
the literature the less is said of colour, and the vaguer are the terms 
expressing it. 
him to ee that archaic man had a positive perception only of 
degrees of light and darkness, and that in Homer's time he had 
advanced to the imperfect discrimination of red and yellow, but no 
further. Mr. Wallace, however, objects that we cannot safely 
attribute the discrimination of colour to civilized man alone, 
since both flowers and fruit have become diversely coloured in 
adaptation to the visual powers of insects, birds, and mammalia. 
It was therefore the nomenclature, not the — of various 
colours that was wanting in barbaric man. But he seems to think 
that primitive man had no need of the exact discrimination of 
colours which is now perhaps useful and certainly delightful to us ; 


Mr. Gladstone’s study of the Homeric poems led | 


and he leaves us with the impression that, in his opinion, man in 
Homer's time must have had a wide perception of the differences 
of colour, but that the refined pleasure of Sus discrimination is a 
product of civilization. 

Mr. Wallace says that it is with some pain that in one part of 
his work he finds himself obliged to approach the subject of the 
antiquity of man. It is not a pain that his readers will share, for 
it is a subject on which nothing is interesting but the real truth, 
and Mr. Wallace always convinces us that he is looking for the 
truth and for the truth only. What he has to say amounts to 
this. The conclusion that man is somehow descended in point of 
bodily structure from a lower animal is to him irresistible, as it is 
to Mr. Mivart, who, as is well known, thinks there is nothing in 
this inconsistent with the teaching of the Catholic Church. But, 
if this is accepted, what we know points, as Mr. Wallace thinks, 
to an evolution widely different from that in which an animal very 
like an ape and a little like a man has been developed step by step 
into an animal so intellectual as Mr. Wallace himself. We have 
evidence that man has existed for an unknown number of 
thousands of years on the earth ; but not only is there no trace of 
any animal rather like man, although of a lower type, but we start 
with men who, for all we can see, were quite up to the average 
man of to-day. The skull which of all known skulls is the oldest 
is “a fair average human skull.” Research over new areas also 
shows that civilization has begun and thriven and then faded 
away in regions where we have no kind of notion of its history. 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance is that of one of the most 
remote islands of the Pacific, Easter Island, two thousand miles 
from South America, two thousand from the Marquesas, and 
more than one thousand from the Gambia Islands, where there 
are found hundreds of gigantic stone images, now mostly in ruins. 
These images are often forty feet high, and have crowns on 
their heads. The existence of such vast works implies a large 
—— abundance of food, and an established government. 

et the island is less than Jersey, and was too small for 
such a government. The island may therefore have been 
probably a dependency of a Pacific Empire. These facts are 
not at all new; but what is new is to find that Mr. Wallace 
has nothing newer, that he thinks they must provisionally be 
taken as the best indication we have of the history of the race. 
He seems indeed to incline for many reasons to the opinion that 
the development of the human race has been different altogether 
in character from that of animals generally; that the begin- 
ning of man was not by the creation of a new form, but by 
the special sudden change of an old form. But what we most 
realize in any case is that, as to the history of our race, we as yet 
know very little. We must be content to learn slowly. As 
Mr. Wallace very sensibly says, “ However great may have been 
the intellectual triumphs of the nineteenth century, we can hardly 
think so highly of its achievements as to imagine that in less than 
twenty years we have passed from complete ignorance to almost 
perfect knowledge on two such vast and complex subjects as the 
origin of species and the antiquity of man.” 


FERGUSSON’S TEMPLES OF THE JEWS.* 


T* is always a pleasure to us to meet with Mr. Fergusson, 
whichsoever of his hobbies it may please him for the moment 
to bestride. He is so clear and decisive in his aims, so thorough- 
going in his advocacy, so full of glee and satisfaction as he rides 
roughshod over opposing facts, arguments, and authorities, that it 
is with a sense of healthful exercise that we give ourselves to the 
task of following him. It is not this time the ethnological 
craze on which he sets himself to expatiate. We are not invited 
to consider the building art in general as the test of race, and . 
as an unerring indicator of the Turanian element in ethnography. 
“ Show me a builder and I will show you a Turanian” is not the 
motto of the volume now before us. Strange to say, it is with 
architectural monuments of a Semitic, or in part of an Aryan, 
character that we are now concerned. There being no rude 
stone circle in the field of view, we are spared any fresh 
assertion of the Buddhist origin of Stonehenge, or newer and 
more ingenious proof of its post-Roman date. The build- 
ings here treated of come at all events within the range of 
recognized history; their sites are at the presentemoment in the 
main open to the scrutiny or conjecture of every one, and the 
materiais for a critical judgment upon them lie within a definite 
compass. In some respects, perhaps, Mr. Fergusson brings to 
the inquiry qualifications higher than those of any other man 
of our time. His study of the architectural monuments of 
all ages has been broad and comprehensive. He has had the 
benefit of extensive travel, and of late years he has realized 
the long-cherished prospect of testing and verifying upon the spot 
the views put forth by him more than thirty years ago upon the 
topography and the architectural history of the holy city. We 
are consequently prepared to learn much, and to derive much plea- 
sure, from the carefully compiled and handsomely got-up volume 
which embodies his latest researches and his most deliberate con- 
clusions. 

Nor are we wholly disappointed in the expectations with which 
we opened The Temples of the Jews. As an architectural 


* The Temples of the Jews, and other Buildings in the Huram Area at 
Jerusalem. By James Fergusson, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., V.P.R,A.S., &c. 
Londen: John Murray. 1878. 
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work it abounds with critical knowledge, and shows keen powers 
of discrimination. The writer's ample knowledge of the build- 
ings of all lands, and his consequent familiarity with all styles 
of construction and ornament, furnish the best qualification for 
the task of reconstructing, out of the scanty materials that 
have come down to us, a series of edifices which were in their 
day the wonder of the world. To work of this kind Mr. Fer- 
n brings @ constitutional audacity and a confidence in his 
opinions which he unfortunately carries into regions in which his 
special knowledge serves him in no such degree. In matters of his- 
torical or literary criticism we find him claiming an amount of in- 
fallibility such as no expert can be allowed to set up even in his 
own province of knowl That he stands absolutely alone in 
what forms the main issue of his speculations does not cause 
him the slightest misgiving. Did not Athanasius stand against 
the world? From the moment when he first gave to the 
public the fundamental idea which he has all along reiterated, 
every man’s hand has been against Mr. Fergusson. ‘No one saw 
the facts in the same light in which I saw them.” The ignorance 
of mankind was obstinate and invincible. “I felt myself, in fact, 
in the position of a man who had accidentally acquired knowledge 
of a dead language of which the rest of his countrymen were igno- 
rant, and who, being asked to interpret an important inscription 
written in that tongue, had given a translation which was un- 
expected by all, and singularly distasteful to a few, who unfortu- 
nately were deep! interested in discrediting both the interpretation 
and its author.” There was one man indeed, and only one, the late 
Professor Willis, who was “ qualified both by his knowledge of 
architecture and of the historical authorities to give an opinion on 
the subject.” But he was hopelessly committed to the prevalent 
prejudice, as was also the late Mr. Lewin, who moreover “knew 
nothing of architecture.” Count de Vogiié, who knew both the 
art and literature of the subject, was “ biassed by devotion to his 
infallible Church.” We were certainly not aware that the identity 
of the Holy Sepulchre had been made by the Church or Curia of 
Rome an article of faith. It does not enter, as far as we know, 
into the Syllabus, nor does it form one of the additions to the creed 
made by the late Pope. There need hardly be any struggle in the 
mind of Count de Vogiié between allegiance to his infallible 
Church and the voice of historical and artistic truth. The 
first and the fiercest to turn upon him, Mr. Fergusson complains, 
was Dr. Robinson, of New York. Unkindest cut of all, his ‘ Pro- 
testant countrymen north of the Tweed” kept a chilling silence; 
“ whilst a clamour was raised by the High Church party in defence 
of the traditions invalidated by these new discoveries.” In the 
pages he is now about to indite he cannot but feel that he is 
appealing to those who “ fail to understand the language in which 
ey are addressed.” It may be, we hope, some comfort to ‘Mr. 
Fergusson that thanks will be given him with one accord for what 
he has done to exhibit and elucidate the —_ actually existing 
within the Haram area, as well as for his painstaking and ingenious 
researches into the history of the earliest structures which had 
their place on that hallowed spot. It was doubtless merely in 
pares wee Be to his central theory of the Dome of the Rock that 
he was led to devote so much time and care to the elaboration 
of the Temple site and the reconstruction of the buildings 
erected there by Solomon and Herod. Still, apart from that 
crotchet of his, there is real gain to the public in a work of 
such varied learning, so rich in material for critical and 
historical study, and so amply illustrated by drawings which, 
with much that is conjectural, give admirable representations of 
the existing monuments and their architectural details. 

It was Mr. Fergusson who first made clear the essential construc- 
tion of the Tabernacle as that of a tent with longitudinal ridge-pole, 
supported cn pillars, readily taken down and re-erected like an ordi- 
nary marquee of our day. A complete restoration of the fabric in 
every detail is impossible in our ignorance of any analogous example 
among the nations of that age. Neither Egypt nor Assyria yields us 
any specimen of a sacred tent. What is most important is that 
upon this model of the Tabernacle the original Temple of Solomon 
was avowedly constructed. Different as was the material, all 
attempts at reconstruction must be governed by what we are told 
of the measurements laid down on the authority of Moses for his 
movable Tabernacle. Two modifications were indeed called for 
to meet the requirements of a permanent building as contemplated 
by Solomon. It was deemed n to double the main dimen- 
sions. And to these had to be added the needful thickness of the 
walls, which were of stone instead of canvas. What were the actual 
dimensions must depend upon the value given to the cubit, than 
which no question in the whole realm of archzology is more open 
to dispute. Mr. Fergusson decides on applying to building 
purposes throughout the cubit of Ms gare English inches, known 
as the “cubit and a hand's breadth,” the lesser cubit of fifteen 
inches being used, he considers, for measuring the vessels or 
metal-work of the Temple. The reason for his insisting so 
peremptorily upon this value of the cubit is to be found in the 
necessity of packing within the narrow limits laid down by his 
theory the manifold and wide-spreading piles of building 
erected therein by Solomon and Herod. To assign any precise 
scientific value to the Jewish cubit may as well be dismissed 
as an impracticable problem. From 16 inches, or, as Mr. 
Conder, 0.E., lately prefers to put it, 17°33, there is an endless 
variety of estimates up to the 25°6 inches of Sir Isaac Newton, or 
the 25°025 insisted upon by Professor Piazzi Smyth as the basis of 
the “symbolical pyramid — as well as of that of the whole 
scheme of Solomon’s buildings, The cubit measure is but a 


gd substructure for a theory of such size and weight as that of 
Mr. Fergusson. yx J vain is it to look for scientific precision in 
the measurements of Josephus or of the Rabbis. Mr. Fergusson 
cherishes strong hopes of opening up a mine of scientific truth by 
inducing some exceptionally gifted. Hebrew scholar to interpret 
the architectural terms employed in the Bible and the Talmud. 
We confess ourselves unable to share his hopes. The stream 
cannot rise above its source, nor can all the scholarship in the 
world give scientific accuracy to descriptions about which the 
mind of the writer was probably anything but clear; or to figures 
in which, even beyond Orientals in general, it was the Jewish 
habit to get lost. All schemes of restoration based upon data 
of this vague and indeterminable character must remain 
visionary and fanciful in the extreme. Such were those of 
the brothers Pradi or Villalpandi, commended by our author 
as “artistic” at all events, and the queer conceptions of 
Herrera, who thereupon modelled his design of the Escorial, 
not, as supposed by most people, upon the gridiron of St. 
Lawrence. A more definite attempt to plan the Temple area 
was that made by Mr. Catherwood in 1833, whose fragmentary 
papers, having since come into Mr. Fergusson’s hands, gave the 
earliest conception of the scheme which is fully worked out 
in the volume before us. Of the aspect presented by the first 
Temple itself, it is needless to say, not the slightest idea can be 
formed. Mr. Fergusson himself, confident as he is in his power 
to reconstruct in ample detail the facade of Herod’s sumptuous 
pile, of which not a stick or a stone now remains above~ 
ground, shrinks from presenting us with even a sketch of what 
Solomon’s Temple may have looked like, though he ventures on a 
restoration of sundry interior details, Was the sloping roof of the 
original movable tent simulated in the permanent edifice of stone ? 
To what extent were — introduced to support the roof? Of 
what structure were the “ upper chambers” which surrounded the 
Temple, and how did they fit into the plan? What were the 
mysterious pillars Jachin and Boaz like? To draw out the plan 
from the Biblical account, supplemented by the traditional lore 
handed down by Josephus, is a more hopeful task, and on the dis- 
tribution of the courts and cloisters we do not see that any one 
has more right to our confidence than Mr. Fergusson. The main 
int at issue, however, relates to the position of the sacred build- 
ings within the Haram area, Now here we have a fixed point in the 
Scriptural statement that the site chosen by David was the spot where 
the destroying angel stayed his hand “ by the threshing-floor of 
Araunah the Jebusite.” The whole area having since been levelled 
and paved, it is impossible to say what may have been the general 
contour of the ground, but the tradition which has always identi- 
fied this spot with the existing Sakhra or Holy Rock is borne out, 
notwithstanding Mr. Fergusson’s exceptions, by the natural apti- 
tude of the place. It need not be supposed that the tareshing took 
place on this commanding peak itself. Upon this it wasthat 
the angel was conceived to have stood, dy or near the actual floor, and 
the cavity below may have served as a storehouse for the grain. 
Hereby, according to received belief, was reared the altar and Holy 
of Holies. Such an origin, at all events, accounts for the homage 
paid to the Sakhra from time immemorial by Jews, Mahometans, 
and Christians alike, albeit mixed up with the tradition, entirely 
compatible with it, of this having been the spot where Abraham 
repared to sacrifice Isaac, as ae with the later legend of the 
prophet Mahomet having risen from this spot to heaven, and 
other absurdities. The Sakbra stands all but midway between 
the north and south limits of the Haram enclosure, and about a 
third of the way across from west to east. Now, excluding this 
point wholly from the sacred precincts, Mr. Fergusson takes for 
the altar or central point of the Temple buildings a ridge or 
eminence about 450 feet south of the Sakhra, and from this datum 
proceeds to lay out the plan of the Temple with its courts. The 
whole range of the sacred precincts is included by him in a square 
of 600 feet. It fills the south-western corner of the Haram area, 
being bounded by its southern wall, and covering the ground now 
occupied by the Mosque El Aksa, To the east of this, and ex~ 
tending to the same distance northwards, our author proceeds to 
draw the plan of Solomon's palace. In the latter of his 
scheme he has the support of Captain Warren’s Tell Gaston 
of the great fundamental courses of hewn stone eighty feet below 
the present surface, bearing masons’ marks which Mr. Deutsch 
and other authorities have assigned to the time of Hiram. Of 
these marks Mr. Fergusson elsewhere makes light; but he is for 
once agreed with most other authorities in recognizing here the 
site of the “great tower that lieth out” (Neh. iii, 27), and in 
placing here the south-east angle of Solomon’s 
Although all these buildings were razed to the ground at the 
Captivity, there is ample evidence in the substructures lately 
brought to light, especially in what are called Solomon’s Stables, 
that the palace of the great King extended northwards from this 
angle along the eastern face of the walled enclosure. In his re~ 
construction of Herod’s erections hereabouts we find Mr. 
Fergusson, strangely enough, throwing back the limits of this 
area, setting Solomon’s Porch (meaning, we presume, that of 
John x. 23, Acts iii. 11, not that of 1 Chron. xxviii, 11)—which 
he considers as fixed a point as any in the Temple topo- 
graphy can be—some three hundred feet from the eastern 
. True, all trace of this porch, or double cloister, has 
disappeared, but all evidence points to its having extended along 
the eastern wall as far as the gate Shushan, now represented bi 
the Golden Gate. The royal colonnade or cloister of —wi 
its three parallel walks and its gigantic pillars which it took three 
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men, Josephus writes, to encircle with joined hands—was continued 
at right angles to this along the southern wall, if not the whole 
length of 900 feet, from west to east, as Josephus seems to imply, 
yet certainly, we cannot but think, far beyond the 390 feet assigned 
to it by our author. Near the middle of this magnificent stoa or 
rtico would be the Huldah or double gateway, its axis, if pro- 
onged northwards, pointing in a straight line to the present 
Sakhra—i.e., as all but Mr. Fe: n consider, to the site of the 
altar, alike in the times of Solomon, of Zerubbabel, and of Herod. 
Here then we come to the central and essential issue of the whole 
inquiry, the point upon which turns the entire theory of Mr. 
Fergusson. At this point we hope to find an early occasion for 
once more taking up the problem. 


MEMORIALS OF T. G. GODFREY-FAUSSETT.* 


T[.HE atmosphere of cathedral precincts is well fitted to ripen 
archeological and medieval tastes, and the librarian, registrar, 
or auditor of many a cathedral chapter is, or ought to be, a man 
whose name is known far beyond his own city or county for 
his contributions to special fields of literature, and his general con- 
versance with antiquarian matters. It is no doubt to a sense of 
the wide interest = in the loveable an ona 
many persons beyond the range of the ecclesiastical metropolis 
=< he was best Socne that we owe the graceful volume before us, 
which is a delicate and discriminating tribute to one whose writings 
breathe the highest cultivation and refinement, and represent the 
fruits of a bright wit, quick ear, and accurate taste and judgment. 
Some twenty-four specimens of Mr. ae transla- 
tions of favourite hymns of the Anglican Church into rhyming 
mediseval Latin, and four or five pieces of English poetry, in- 
eluding a processional hymn, might indeed be said to offer but a 
, topography, andcounty history. But the succinct and sym- 
“ Recollections which an editor subscribing 
imself with the well-known initials, ““ W. J. L.,” has prefixed to 
the translations, adequately supply the defect, while they silently 
rebuke the tendency of our age towards prolix biographies of far 
lesser men, 

We learn from the “Personal Recollections” that Thomas 
Godfrey-Faussett was the eighth son of a Canon of Christ 
Church and Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford, who 
was also the head of an ancient family in Kent. Born in 
1829, at Oxford, and bred in it and another cathedral town, 
Worcester, his home feelings were reserved for Kent, and his early 
tastes displayed a bias for the same antiquarian researches which 
had established the fame of his ancestor, Bryan Faussett. After 
‘quitting Corpus Christi, Oxford, where he held a scholarship and 
@ fellowship, and being called to the Bar in 1862, we find him 
soon associated with Kent, first as Honorary Secretary of its 
Archeological Society, and afterwards as the continuator of its 
long-looked-for County History. In 1866 he resigned these 
employments through failing health; but the appointments of 
Auditor to the Dean and Chapter, and in 1871 to that of District 
Registrar of the Probate Court, drew closer his ties of connexion 
and residence with Canterbury. It is to this period that his 
biographer assigns his reminiscences of the Norman Gateway 
and the ancient room above it, where his work was done, his tastes 
exemplified, his friends and intimates gathered in social converse, 
his witty notes and learned letters written, and where, “after ten 
years of gradual decline,” he “ awaited the inevitable end ”:— 

Round the walls, above bookshelves containing the manuscript collections 
of three generations of antiquaries, were hung the family portraits from his 
beloved Heppington. From the timbers of the open roof depended banners 
Dlazoned with the arms of the county, of the Cathedral, and of many an old 
Kentish family. Everywhere there was evidence of hard work, combined 
with the lighter graces of taste and culture. Tall copies of rare books, 
illuminated pictures, carvings, quaint furniture, Anglo-Saxon relics, were 
scattered about ; yet it was not a museum. Comfort was studied as well 
as archwology, and on the hearthrug the toys of the child, on the sofa an 
open workbox, showed that the dearest surroundings of home life were not 
out of place in the study of the man of law and of history. 


Good resolute hard work, we are told, was done in that chamber; 
though its views townward from the west window, and into the 
green court from the east, with the summer sun sloping through 
the trees, the air full of the perfume of lime blossoms and the hum 
of bees, and the Cathedral bells at regular intervals “chiming away 
the quarters,” suggest to Mr. Faussett’s biographer seductions to 
which a less inexorable self-tasker might well have yielded. This 
same green court was also the favourite outlook of another gentle 
and genial scholar’s library, that of the late Dean Alford, his con- 
temporary and familiar friend, the mention of whom provokes a 
notice of those punning rhymes in which to kindred spirits the 
Auditor of the Chapter was wont to clothe a formal matter-of-fact 
notice. One of these is given in the “ Personal Recollections,” its 
burden being to let the Dean know that he need not leave his 
country retreat for a Chapter meeting :— 
Hee Decano dat Auditor: 
Cede Jovi vitulum ! 
Tibi non est opus iter, 
Nobis non Capitulum. 
Domi res ubique vigent, 
Arva stant valentia : 
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Silent cuncta que fatigent 
Cantuariensia. 


Contra venti sunt brumales 
(Audin’ quanta vox ei !) 
Si non xquinoctiales 
Saltem aque noxii. 
One of his neatest epigrams was given in our columns two 
or three years back in its English form, with so much of its 
history as we then knew. This is supplemented and further 
illustrated in p. xiii. of the present volume, It seems that when 
the Dean and Canons had undertaken to furnish their crests for 
shields to be carved over the fireplace in the Cathedral library, 
Canon Stone went abroad without giving the pattern of his to the 
carver. Instead of it, on the blank shield was found, inscribed in 
pencil, the elegiac couplet-— 
Mitte supervacuum sculpendi monstra laborem, 
Ipse potest Lapidem significare lapis. 


The supposed author of these lines, we are now told, received the 
next day from the Auditor the English version, which we recopy :— 


Chyde not, O friend, that mid th’ armoriall hoste 
Sculptured and blazon’d, I am blanke alone: 
Beauty when unadorned is beautie moste, 
And stone uncarved best representeth Stone. 


and a not less neat Greek rendering, as follows: 


Sapa rot cevov 768° Gdourdpe, kal 
Toiot yap Aidos Aidos. 


Other evidences of Mr, Faussett’s happy and ever kindly epigram- 
matic vein, such as the “ Ash-and-Coffee” epigram from Punch, 
and thecompliment to Dr. Longhurst on his performance, as cathedral 
organist, of the oratorio of Samson, might argue a Westminster 
training of the best type; but we must leave these, and give a 
passing glance at his archeological or topographical work. His 

per on “Canterbury till Domesday,” read at the Canterbury 
alo of the Archeological Institute, was conspicuously foremost 
amidst the able and interesting — produced at that memorable 
gathering; and another sample of his contributions to literature in 
this kind is suggested by the writer of his memoir—namely, his 
article on “ Canterbury ” for the new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. It is a marvel of concise exhaustiveness, and treats 
of Roman, Saxon, Norman, and later historic Canterbury, not 
forgetting a glance at the Canterbury pilgrims and their hostelries, 
of which relics remain to this day. It shows the writer’s fond- 
ness for antiquarian lore that we find him making room in an 
encyclopedic article for a favourite derivation of a good English 
word, due, according to him, to the leisurely gossiping pilgrimages 
depicted by Chaucer. “Our very language,” he notes, “ still con- 
tains two words originating in these customs—a ‘canterbury,’ or 
‘canterbury tale,’ a phrase used for a fiction, and a ‘ canter,’ which 
is a short form for a ‘canterbury gallop,’ an allusion to the easy 

ace at which these pilgrimages were performed.” Berenger on 

Jorsemanship, cited by Richardson’s Engl. Dict. s, v., “ canter,” 

refers to refer the word to the Latin cantherius, “a gelding,” but 
it is perhaps in favour of Mr. Faussett’s view that a writer in 1688 
mentions the “ Canterbury rate” of a horse. 

In such nice and subtle questions the subject of this memoir 
would have loved to revel; but we must pass to the Memorials 
themselves, and give a sample or two of Mr. Faussett’s feli- 
citous contributions to the heap of modern Latin imitations of 
monkish hymnology which the labours of Daniel and Mone, and 
the stimulus given by the Committee of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, with Archbishop Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry, and Mr. 
Louis Biggs’s invaluable Annotated Hymns, have served to bring 
into vogue. It cannot be doubted that the movement has been of 
advantage to modern English hymnology from more than one point 
of view, whilst it has simultaneously attracted Latin scholars to 
the riches of our native treasury by encouraging translation and 
adaptation. This is, in fact, one great benefit in all translation, 
that it ensures microscopic examination and loving handling of 
the originals, In time past we have examined most of the above- 
named volumes on hymnology, and have dealt in these columns 
with the versions of Dr. Neale from the Latin, and of the Rev. 
C. B. Pearson and others into Latin. To one most notable collec- 
tion, The Latin Year, edited by Mr. Loftie in 1873-5, and aided 
by the best of contemporary hymn-translators, Godfrey-Faussett 
contributed, we find, no fewer than six translations in rhymed 
Tatin verse; and the editor expressed a hope that a complete 
volume might issue from the same pen. This hope is in some 
degree realized in the examples before us. Passing over those 
which have appeared in The Latin Year, and another which, in 
our own columns (December 11, 1875), stood the test of compa- 
rison with Mr. Gladstone’s version—we mean the translation of 
“Art thou weary?” Memorials, p. 85-7—we will notice one or 
two specimens of Mr. Faussett’s translations which are not, we 
suspect, so familiar even to the lovers of this particular form of 
poetry. One of these has a special interest as exhibiting the 
author of both the original and the translation in one :— 

O Lord, while thus in psalm and prayer 
Our voices we uplift, 

Fain would the hand thy worship share, 
And praise thee with a gift. 

Thine are the joys in which we live— 
Thine all our hopes of heaven ; 

O let us ponder, ere we give, 
What thou for us hast given. 
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The rich shall bring from golden store, 
The poor shall yield his mite, 
Each heartdrawn gift, nor less nor more, 
But equal in Thy sight. 
So may to us those words divine 
One day Thy welcome be— 
“ Because thou gavest unto Mine, 
Thou gavest unto Me.” 
Cantu, prece, Christe, sese 
Voces sustulere ; 
Ecce donum, laudi bonum, 
Manus vult prebere. 
De Te rite pulchra vite 
Celi spes futuri : 
Que debemus, reputemus 
Tibi reddituri. 
Dives horum tradit aurum, 
Parvus parva dabit : 
Mens devota, tibi nota, 
Minus plus equabit. 
O in fine, dic, Divine, 
Stratis ante thronum, 
“ Meis istis quod dedistis, 
Mihi fuit donum.” 
Mr. Monsell’s “ Holy offerings, rich and rare,” is another sub- 
ject of translation most skilfully and congenially rendered into 
tin. Keble’s “ Evening Hymn” is also treated in Mr. Faussett’s 
Latin with so thorough a penetration of the mind of the original 
that some stanzas; more than reproduee—they interpret—the 
English; and this though the Latin is apologetically termed 
“unfinished.” We have compared the version here given also 
of C. Wesley’s “ Jesu, lover of my soul,” with that by Canon 
Pearson, and found it, in one stanza at least, beginning “Other 
refuge have I none,” superior in point of lucid simplicity. Let 
the reader judge :— 
PEARSON. Favssetr. 
Tu ni protegas inermis, Nihil aliud me defendet, 
Clamo precibus diurnis Exspes de Te vita pendet ; 
Ani ne delabent O ne veta, pes quo tendet, 
Deseras in Te pendentem, Vim, solamen appeti. 
Spes sis et solatium. In Te spes est fixa solo, 
Tu fiduciam trementi, Opem nisi Tuam nolo, 
Opem das Tu metuenti, Tuam pennam seutum volo 
Super caput indefensum Indefenso capiti. 
Tue proferas extensum 
Penne propugnaculum, 


And the version of Dr. Newman’s “ Lead, kindly light” is 
made with such feeling and insight that we could wish to be able 
to transcribe more than the last stanza :— 


At Tu rursum dabis cursum : 
Dux fuisti, dux et fies 
Per futura vie dura 
Nova donee pandet dies 
Angelorum heu! negiectos 
Risus, olim quam dilectos. 
Another charming translation is that of “ Jesus, tender Shepherd, 
hear me,” which is interesting, moreover, because it was made 
“ almost in his last hours”; but No. XIX., an elegiac version of 
“ Lord, I had planned to do thee service true,” leads us to doubt 
whether Mr. Faussett’s elegiacs are as happy as his imitations of 
medieval models, The processional Hymn in pp. 97-102 has the 
true ring and rhythm, and the piece of English verse just pre- 
ceding it, suggested by Christmas musings, is full of poetry and 
devotional spirit. In a word, these “ memorials” have but one 
fault—their paucity, 


THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF CYRIL TOURNEUR.* 


iv Cyril Tourneur was to be edited, he could scarcely have fallen 
into better hands than those of Mr. Collins. Mr. Collinsis not 
carried away by the enthusiasm of the editor, does not set a 
preposterous value on the refuse of the Elizabethan stage, and 
1s so severe a critic of his author that he leaves a reviewer nothing 
to say in the way of detraction. This was perhaps the wisest way 
of meeting the very natural objection that it was scarcely worth 
while to reprint Tourneur’s poems and plays. Mr. Collins boldly 
admits all his author's faults and defects, and thus has a right to 
draw attention to his merits, and to ask if these do not deserve 
honour and attention in an age which has deigned to reprint the 
works of Henry Glapthorne. 

It is certainly odd that the activity of editors has so long ne- 
glected Tourneur that “ his dark and sullen figure has been passed 
unnoticed by the prying glance of modern connoisseurs, as he 

ed unnoticed in the careless indifference of his contemporaries.” 

is play, the Revenger's Tragedy, published in Dodsley’s collec- 
tion, is so wild and powerful that it seems made to awaken curiosity. 
The fragmente selected by Charles Lamb and illustrated by his felici- 
tous criticism must have made many readers wonder what manner of 
man Cyril Tourneur was, what life he led, and by what death he 
died, in that time of strange and tragical ends of stormy lives. 
Yet Tourneur’s Atheist's Tragedy has never been printed in any 
collection, and the mention of the quarto of 1611, and of a blunder- 
ing reprint made in 1792 (when atheists had become interesting per- 


* The Plays and Poems of Cyril Tourneur, Edited, with Critical Intro- 
duction and Notes, by John Churton Collins, London: Chatto & Windus. 


careful edition. On these two plays depend Tourneur’s reputa- 
tion, for neither his funereal laments nor his Transformed Meta- 
morphosis could by themselves have attracted an attention which 
their historical interest perhaps deserves. It is in his plays that he 
declares himself, and displays a character loving to brood over the 
monstrous luxury of Italian courts and darkly familiar with the lust- 
fuland murderous passions of tyrants. As revealed in his dramas he 
reminds one, as an ingenious critic has suggested, of men like 
Petrus Borel, and other sombre figures of French romanticism. 
There is this difference, however, that Tourneur was sincere, while 
Borel and his accomplices were affected. The gloom of unrecog- 
nized talent, conscious, very likely, of its own limitations, was in- 
creased by the spectacle of an age of mysterious crimes. England 
in his day was “Italianate”; and Tourneur, like Webster and 
Ford, but to a far greater extent, was obviously soured by the 
troubles of the time. This is so evident that one anxiously turns 
over Mr. Collins’s introduction to see if anything has been dis- 
covered as to the life and adventures of this misanthrope. Did he 
haunt Turnbull Street, and perish in a midnight brawl? Did 
he starve like Otway, or perish in a hospital like Gilbert? Did 
he reform and live cleanly, forswearing the stage, and perhaps 
adopting the manners of the Puritans? 

ere is no answer to these questions. It seems strange that a 
man who must have been well known ina ome of scribblers 
and satirists should have left no mark; but Mr. Collins has not 
succeeded in adding any biographical facts to the brief notice in 
Dodsley. The earliest trace of Tourneur is to be found in a poem 
called the Transformed Metamorphosis. This work was pub- 
lished in 1600 by Valentine Sims, and its existence was not known 
till Mr. Charles Edmonds found it at Lamport Hall in Hampshire 
in 1872, Mr. Collins detects an allusion to itin Taylor's Mad 
Fashions, &c. The poem perhaps deserved to be reprinted, both 
because it reminds us of an extraordinary phase in the decadence 
or growth of English taste, and because the dedication to Sir 
Christopher Heydon casts a faint light on Tourneur’s relations 
with men of party. 

Mecenas, strengthen my Tyrocinie, 

cries the poet; and it is not uninteresting to learn that his patron 
was a partisan of Essex, and that he himself was a tiro in 1600. 
Heydon was educated at Cambridge; and it occurs to us that 
perhaps a search in the lists of matriculations about 1595-1600 
might lead to discoveries about Tourneur. He served under 
Essex, and was knighted by him in 1596. “On his return to 
England he was high steward of the Cathedral Church of Norwich,” 
and possibly, if it were worth while, some traces of Tourneur 
might be found by any one who had leisure to examine 
the parish registers of that city. The last fact about Heydon 
which concerns us is his share in the rebellion of Essex. 

By aid of these historical hints Mr. Collins is able to force some 
sense out of the Transformed Metam ts. The task at first 
seems hopeless. The satire (it is intended for a satire) is best 
described in a passage quoted by Mr. Collins from Marston :— 

O darknes palpable! Egipt’s black night ! 

My wit is stricken blind, hath lost his sight ; 
My shins are broke with groping for some sense 
To know to what his words have reference. 


It may be worth while to extract a stanza in which Tourneur, 
alarmed by the state of Europe, appeals to the naval power of 
England to put things right. is is how he does it:— 
Where shall I finde a safe all-peacefull seat, 
To whose prospect the worlde’s circumference 
Presents it selfe ? high Iove I thee intreate 
Let Dodon’s groue be lauish in expence, 
And scaffoldize her oakes for my defence, 
Forgive me God, for help doth not consist 
In Dodon’s groue, nor a nian fist. 


Out of this amazing tissue of gibberish Mr. Collins disentangles a 
kind of sense. Writing after the fall of Essex, Tourneur is 
obscurely praising him as the bulwark of Protestantism, and the 

robable saviour of Ireland. James VI. is introduced as the 

nicorn. With these hints we may bid the Transformed Meta- 
morphosis, and what Tourneur calls its “ Leucrocutanised sound,” 
an eternal farewell. It has done its duty when it has proved that 
Tourneur was in 1600 a beginner in poetry, a partisan of a forlorn 
cause, asound Protestant, and a disciple in the very worst school 
of affectation that ever distorted the English speech. 

If the “CO. T.” who wrote Laugh and Lie (quarto, 1605) 
was Tourneur, which nothing proves, he was in 1605 a literary 
hack, composing allegories in the ular taste. 1607 his 
Revenger's Tragedy was printed, as we have seen; and in 1609 he 
published a dull “funeral poem” on the death of Sir Francis Vere, 
a gallant soldier forgotten by the world. An anecdote of Vere is 
quoted from Williams's Briefe Discourse of Warre:— 

Also Sir Francis Vere, marked for his red mandilion, who stood alwaies 
in the head of the armed men at the assaults of the Fort and Toune; being 
twice hurt, I and other his friends requested him to retire, he answered he 
had rather be kild ten times at a breach, than once in a house,” &c. 

We have perused this melanchol without finding that 
Tourneur had any personal Maowedee of Vere. He probably 
wrote the panegyric as a piece of hack-work. His next known 
piece (for the date of the lost tragi-eomedy, the Nobleman, is un- 
certain) was the Atheist’s Tragedy. Though published in 1611, 


sons), exhausts its brief bibliography. The Revenger's Tragedy, aig 
somewhat more fortunate, was printed in quarto in 1607, and 
in in 1608, and has been thrice reprinted before Mr. Collins’s 
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Mr. Collins conjectures, on internal evidence, that it is an earlier 
work than the less absurdly constructed Revenger's Tragedy, 

inted four years before. In 1613 Tourneur, as has long been 
ven was collaborating with Robert Daborne, a playwright. 
In the same year he added to the “ husky howl,” as Mr. Collins 
ney calls it, which Webster, Heywood, Drummond of Haw- 

ornden, Taylor, and many others raised over the grave of Prince 
Henry. The elegy is dedicated to “my noble maister George 
Carie,” who honoured Prince Henry much and faithfully, for which 
loyalty, “ no less than for any other part of his generous disposi- 
tion,” Tourneur was “his servant.” After 1613 nothing is known 
of Tourneur. His name is not found in “an elaborate list of the 
poets” living in 1615, 

Cyril Tourneur was a neglected man. Do his tragedies prove 
that the neglect was unjust? Mr. Collins has to admit that the 
plot, especially of the Athetst's Tragedy, is outrageous. Indeed it 
is not very probable nor pleasing. Old Montferrers has one son, 
Charlemont, whom he wishes to keep from the wars. D’Amville, 
Montferrers’s brother, has two sons, Rousard and Sebastian, for 
whom he desires Charlemont’s inheritance. Being an atheist, he 
sticks at —> and persuades Montferrers to let Charlemont go off 
to the siege of Ostend. He suborns one Borachio to come as 
if from the leaguer, with news of Charlemont’s death, and forces 
Castabella (beloved by Charlemont) to marry his son Rousard. 
Very conveniently Rousard falls into a galloping consumption on his 
wedding day, and D’Amville and Borachio break Montferrers’s 
head with two large stones. Montferrers’s ghost punctually ap- 

to Charlemont at Ostend, and, though the young man argues 
with it, insists that it is a genuine apparition. Charlemont returns 
home, and finds that D’Amville has been at the expense of erect- 
ing his cenotaph. Aftera duel between Charlemont and Sebastian 
the ghost ap again, and Charlemont is thrown into prison. ‘The 
characters of the dull and disgusting subordinate plot now meet ina 
churchyard, and Charlemont, disguised as his father’s spectre, 
frightens the inconsistent atheist. The hero and heroine then “ lie 
down with either of them a Death’s head fora pillow.” After a few 
murders and suicides, Charlemont is brought to the scaffold; but 
D’Amvyille, who chooses to be headsman, very carelessly dashes out 
his own brains with the axe. The Atheist dead—Rousard had 
already died—all goes well. 

It is unnecessary to analyse the plot of the Revenger's Tragedy. 
Vindici has to avenge on an old and wicked duke the murder of 
his betrothed. In one of his disguises he tests the virtue of his 
own mother and sister, and no one who has read Lamb's extracts 
can forget the vigour of the and of Lamb's criticism. It 
is plain, however, that plot and situation are not Tourneur’s strong 
points. It must be added that he is absolutely destitute of humour, 
that his comic scenes are simply loathsome, that his conception of 
love is sensual. The ions he understands are revenge, lust, 
scorn, indignation. His characters may be, and often are, mere 
abstractions, and he lives only because he too wielded with 

t skill the masterly dramatic style of that age, and expressed 
in burning words the burni with which the poets of 

England ded the Italian horrors of the courtly life. What 
one feels, faintly and from afar, in reading Aristotle’s chapters on 
Tyrants, the men of Tourneur's age felt keenly, touched by near 
experience. His plays, with some of Webster's and Ford’s, are the 
first mutterings of the English remonstrance which the Puritans 
expressed in other tones. The Court of the old Duke in the Re- 
wenger’s “~— was scarcely an exaggerated picture of an Italian 
tyranny. Vindici’s description of the age (Act I. scene iii.) is no 
caricature. 

Tourneur’s plays are an essential 
his period. For this reason chiefly they deserve Mr. Collins’s 
careful editing. His notes are brief and to the point; his illus- 
trations, drawn from the Greek —- from Elizabethan 
writers, and from a store of curious and recondite learning, are apt 
and pregnant. His introduction is full of interest, though one 
may think that there is too much emphasis in the style here and 
there, and even an occasional memory of Gibbon. The book, 
which is prettily printed, is one which the student of Elizabethan 
literature cannot dispense with. As to the mere general reader 
and lover of poetry, we almost think that Lamb's extracts will 
serve his turn. we were to make quotations from Tourneur’s 
plays, we could choose no other es, and his “ beauties” lose 

than those of most writers by being detached from the con- 
text. Mr. Collins sums up ee ee 
of which the sense is good, though it is rather hard to dis- 
engage :— 

Dramatic more in form than spirit, in particular detail rather than in 
general conception, these two plays have the same dreary burden, the same 
melancholy moral, and in all the various speeches of their many actors 
rings out the same hollow laughter, or falters low the same hopeless pathos. 
One chord is struck and there are no variations; one tale is told and there 
are no episodes. But how deep and piercing is the note, how savage and 
significant the burden! It is the egotism of a powerful and distorted mind, 
which narrowed as it hardened and gained in intellectual vigour as it lost 
in sensuality and enthusiasm. It would that he united the not un- 
common anomaly of a fiery and restless soul with a cold and logical intellect. 
Where such a perilous union, no longer mutually corrective, fails to secure 
in consistent purpose the principle of healthy and harmonious actions, or to 
find at all events a narcotic in possession of humour, it must either work 
its own speedy destruction, or, tortured into morbid and irritable action, be- 
come the fruitful parent of “ all monstrous, all abhorred things.” 


of the lite history of 


ORISSA.* 


EADERS whom the calamity of 1865-6 first made acquainted 
with the exact geographical position of this province probably 
cared very little as to the correct derivation of its name. Mr. Hunter, 
in his general description, is quite right to tell us that Orissa is 
really Odra-Desa. The first half is the aboriginal term, and the 
latter is the Sanskrit for country or region. In very remote times 
the province was part of the kingdom of Kalinga, which reached 
from the mouth of the Ganges right down to the Krishna in the 
Madras Presidency. What we have now to deal with is the 
Northern division of the vast ‘‘ unexplored Maritime Kingdom,” 
which comprises the Mahanaddi, and reaches from the Subhan- 
rekha River to the Chilka Lake. The character of the country differs 
in many respects from that of the Gangetic Delta. There are, in 
reality, three distinct tracts—a strip along the coast, in some places 
intersected with streams, or covered with sand and brushwood; a 
fertile plain inland, arable, and well wooded; and a series of 
ranges, none reaching to a height of 3,000 feet, with wooded 
slopes and lovely valleys. The climatic drawback is that Orissa 
has too much water at one time and scarcely enough at 
another. After a long drought the rivers come down in flood from 
the mountain ranges with no warning, overtop the embankments, 
submerge many square miles of country, and even threaten to 
sweep away the town of Cuttack. Revenue is remitted in one 
year on account of drought, and the next on account of inundation. 
We are accustomed to hear of the grant by the Emperor of Delhi 
to Lord Clive of the revenue, or dewant, of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. Strictly speaking, no part of Orissa was acquired by the 
East India Company on the famous 12th of August, 1765, except 
the district of Midnapore; and this now properly belongs to 
Bengal, and has been so treated for years. Cuttack was not 
conquered until 1803, when a force under Colonel Harcourt 
carried out the masterly combinations of Lord Wellesley, drove 
out the Mahrattas, and established British rule. Some highly 
instructive details about the Mahratta administration, its Bul- 
garian barbarities, and its union of the most contemptible weak- 
ness with the most savage cruelty, are given in Mr. Hunter's pages, 
and deserve study at a time when the vernacular press is busied in 
contrasting oppressive Viceroys with mild and beneficent Rajas 
and Nawabs. Cuttack, so far from being settled in perpetuity, has 
been assessed at various periods between 1805 and 1866-7; and, 
in consideration of the famine, the settlement was renewed in that 
year without enhancement for a period of thirty years more, or to 
1896-7. 
co. of Bengal is so rich in antiquities as Orissa; and we might 
almost say that it vies with Gaya and Benares in the splendour of 
its temples and in objects of religious veneration to Hindus. Mr. 
Hunter has found means to enliven and illustrate his profuse 
statistics with sundry woodcuts, which make us regret that he 
had not adopted this practice in his earlier volumes, We will 
begin with the famous Temple of Jagannath at Pooree on the sea- 
shore. Most people have heard of the triumphal procession of the 
“ Lord of the World ”; of his huge car, or building of three stories, 
disfigured by coarse or indecent paintings; of the hundreds of 
worshippers that drag the unwieldy structure ; of the thousands of 
spectators; and of the immolation, now put down with other 
monstrosities, of religious enthusiasts beneath its wheels. The 
festival of the Rath Jatra, we may remark, goes on in hundreds 
of marts and villages all over Bengal at some time in the month of 
June; and it is not necessary to take a trip to Pooree at the end 
of the hot season in order to appreciate the intense devotion of 
the worshippers of Vishnu. But the scene in that month on the 
shores of the Bay of Bengal may rival anything to be witnessed 
at Benares or Hurdwar. Mr. Hunter pointedly says that the true 
source of the ogee! of Jagannath is that he is the God of the 
ople. Before his shrine the Brahman and the sweeper mingle 
in the same adoration and eat the same food. It is the ambition 
of every good Hindu, once in his life, to make the pilgrimage to 
Sri Khettra, or the “ Holy Field.” Subhadars from our native 
regiments on ambling ponies; Rajas with their tents, elephants, 
and quins; fat native clerks or police officers rich with 
the bribes of a hundred litigants ; respectable householders in their 
country carts; widows carrying out some long-cherished intention ; 
the servants of English officials who have been spared from house- 
hold duties; agriculturists from Northern India; merchants from 
Marwar ; devotees from Madras, repulsive, licentious, and smeared 
with cow-dung and ashes—these and others by thousands come to 
bathe in the sacred lakes, to lay their offerings before an ill-shaped 
and clumsy idol, and to visit a range of sand-hills known as the 
Swirga Dwara, or gate of Heaven. This concourse of pilgrims had 
long proved a sore perplexity to the Government. When we took 
Orissa we succeeded to the superintendence of the temple as the 
ing power, and for years we collected and accounted for the tax 
on pilgrims. For some time past the administration of the sacred 
funds been placed in the hands of the Raja of Khoorda, and we 
have got rid of a very questionable connexion with idolatry and 
its gains. But it has not been so easy to keep order and to prevent 
sickness amongst the vast multitude assembled at the worst time 
of the year. earied by a long march in the hot season, drenched 
by rains, fed on disgusting food and impure water, the hapless 
ilgrims fall victims to cholera, fever, and dysentery by thousands. 
othing is more common all over India than to be told that 


* A Statistical Account of Bengal. By W.W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. 
Vols. XVIII. and XIX.—Districts ot Cuttack, Balasor, and Puri, London: 
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Gunga Ram Havildar, Ram Dhan Mudi, and Haranund Choukidar 
set out from their native vi in March or April, and were re- 
ported to have left their bones to be picked clean by dogs and 
vultures justasthey reached the Lord of the World. Pilgrimages can, 
however, be made to Pooree at all times of the year, and to convert 
the journey into one long penance is always accounted a highly 
meritorious act. We recollect, one cold season, noticing a man at 
the gate of the temple who had just accomplished the journey 
from Northern India by measuring his length on the ground over 
the whole way. This feat had cvst him three years of his life. 
The Pagoda itself is an imposing object, especially from the Bay of 
Bengal, though we need Sele say that no Englishman and no 
Mussulman is ever allowed to enter the courtyard, and Mr. Hunter 
gives an additional list of some sixteen low castes who are denied this 
privilege. Asa compensation for inability to gaze on a hideous 
idol with stumps for arms, the traveller may look with approval 
on what Mr. Hunter terms an Orissa aneiie or monolith just 
outside the enclosure of the Pagoda. This structure is exquisite in 
simplicity and design, and might have been the work of a Greek or 
Roman artist. It bears a strong resemblance, as far as we 
can remember, to Lats or pillars extant in other of India, 
notably to one in the fort at Allahabad, and to another just under 
the Kootub Minar at Delhi. Nineteen miles from Pooree is the 
Sun Temple of Kanarak. It is now a ruin, and we regret to learn 
that some of the workmanship, which was admired by Mr. Stirling 
more than half a century ago, has disap Still Mr. Hunter 
is able to tell us a deal about magnificent doorways, huge 
elephants, colossal war-horses, graceful nymphs, and monolithic 

illars. The pyramidal-shaped roof of this structure used to be a 
capital landmark for sailing vessels when bafiled by winds and 
currents and tossed about the Bay of Bengal in vain attempts to 
reach the Sandheads. All this leads Mr. Hunter to trace the rise 
of Siva worship on the ruins of Buddhism. If Vishnu was 
honoured at Pooree, Siva was worshipped at Bhubaneswar ; but, of 
the seven thousand temples which once were in repute there, not 
more than five or six hundred survive. Edifices built in honour 
of the same destructive member of the Hindu Triad are still to be 
seen at Jajpur, a town nearly midway between Balasore and 
Cuttack. But, in truth, Mr. Hunter’s graphic account of all these 
buildings, defaced by time and Thheotecion iconoclasts, deserves 
to be read in its entirety in his volumes, 

The town of Cuttack itself, the head-quarters of the division, is 
almost as picturesquely situated as Allahabad. The Mahanaddi 
issues from a rocky gorge above the town, only distant some five 
or six miles. When it reaches the station, it divides into’ two 
branches, or rather throws off a distributary called the Kadjoori. 
The town is, in fact, encircled between the latter river on the 
south side and the Mahanaddi on the north. To preserve the sta- 
tion a revetment was built in the reign of Jahangir, some two 
hundred and fifty years ago, but on the basis of a much older work, 
and it has always been kept in repair, first by the Mahrattas and 
then by ourselves. The work is ordinarily known as the Mahratta 
revetment. It is breached or in places nearly every year, 
and divers expedients have been anied to by professional engi- 
neers to lessen the force of the torrent of waters which is sure’ to 
succeed to a lengthy period of drought. In front of the revetment 
there has been wn & spur, composed of fascines of brushwood 
bound with ropes of coir. This spur deflects the velocity of the 
current, and at any rate the poset oa cost less than a wild project 
actually recommended to the Government, that the Station should 
be removed elsewhere. The volume of water has also been - 
lated by a spur at Naraj, where the river issues from the hills, 
after a correspondence between the engineers and the Go- 
vernment which begins by defining what a river is, makes 
up two volumes of “Selections,” and covers two hundred and 
seventy pages of —_ To this scientific discussion, however, 
we are indebted for a truly Oriental tradition of the selection 
of Cuttack as a station, which we do not think is given by Mr. 
Hunter. Somewhere about a.p. 1174 the builder employed by one 
Raja Anung Bhim Deo was e in the pastime of hawking. 
A paddy bird, or bogla, as the natives term it, manifested 
wonderful skill and prowess in repelling the attack of a favourite 
falcon, whereupon the huntsman sagaciously concluded that the 
quarry must have derived its power of resistance from some virtue 
inherent in the soil. So he chose as a site for the fort and the 
tower the spot from which this wonderful * tnd bird had risen, 
to the rejection of another previously selected. 

A remarkable natural feature in the province is the Chilka 
Lake. This is really a on or inland sea, at the extreme end of 

t is separa m y of Bengal by a sandy ridge of a 
few hundred yards in breadth, ais alee the Sey the 
south-west monsoon expends itself in vain. There is one single 

to the sea where the tide rushes in. This singular expanse 
of water extends for forty-four miles, is dotted with half-formed 
islands, and hardly anywhere exceeds six feet indepth. Here and 
there we have a forest of reeds and high grasses, and in some 
places the lake is fringed by picturesque and wooded hills. It is 
annually frequented by numbers of waterfowl, though rarely 
visited by sportsmen, except perhaps when the Collector or the Com- 
missioner makes his tour of inspection. The whole province, we 
should mention, offers varied attractions to the sportsman. Antelope 
can be stalked on the sandy tracts; the swamps abound in waders 
and divers ; peafowl, jungle-fowl, and i can be had on 
the corn-fields on the edge of the jungles; and, though buffaloes 
and tigers have been thinned, a Aank, or battue on a grand scale, 


organized by a Raja at the head of several thousand Paiks, a 
species of indigenous police paid for their services by lands, is a 
a in venerie not easily obtained elsewhere and not soon 
orgotten. 

Orissa has a dialect of its own, an offshoot of the Sanskrit ; but, 
what is unpardonable, this vernacular is written in a 
character, which bears a provoking but partial resemblance to those 
in use er rg oe | for the Bengali and the Telugu languages. We 
trust that in forthcoming volumes Mr. Hunter may see his way to 
some notice of linguistic varieties, without going needlessly into 
the jungles of philology. The bulk of the Ps Samer is Hindu. 
There are certain aborigines ; some pure and others semi-Hinduized. 
Out of a population of more than three millions for the whole 
province, only about seventy thousand are Mahommedans. Few 
of these ss estates or are men of position, nor can they hold 
their own with Hindu traders from Bundelcund, North-Western 
India, and Marwar. To the English capitalists Cuttack has 
offered few attractions, There is not now a single indigo factory 
in all Cuttack, though Messrs. Watson have a flourishing and 
well-managed concern in the neighbouring district of Midnapore. 
Yet Balasore was one of our earliest commercial settlements, and 
we had there a fort and cannon and a well-armed merchant 
fleet which gave protection to our own countrymen and to native 
artisans two hundred years ago, when the Esplanade of Calcutta 
was swamp or jungle, and when Patna Hooghly afforded 
no security, A French settlement of a hun acres, 
yielding an income of 5/. a year, still exists at Balasore, where 
the Dutch have abamdoned, and the Danes have sold, their 
separate rights. As elsewhere, amongst the native officials, 
the pure Bengalis predominate. ae | furnish the police with 
constables, the civil courts with pleaders, the collectorates 
and the Post and other offices with clerks, The acute Bengali is 
indeed to be met with everywhere, in the post-office at Agra and 
on the Mall at Simla, just as much as in Dalhousie Square. Mr. 
Hunter, who has taken great pains with his ethnology and has 
subdivided carefully the population of every district, says less than 
we are inclined to do about the excellence of the Uriyas in all the 
departments of household service. All excellence is comparative 
in India; but, as a rule, the Uriyas make useful and honest atten- 
dants, watchful in sickness, attached to children, ready to travel 
by rail, boat, or elephant, and "ene in mansion, bungalow, or 
camp. A large proportion of those entered in Mr. Hunter's tables 
as pastoral and agricultural castes are, we are quite certain, 
engaged in domestic service also. When there are several brothers 
in one joint undivided Hindu family, one, with a turn for agricul- 
ture, remains at home twisting bullocks’ tails behind the plough 
and cultivating the paternal homestead. The others become 
attached to generations of civilians in succession, and rise in im- 
portance with their masters, who pass from assistants under magis- 
trates to the charge of districts and divisions, and eventually to 
the highest posts under Government. The drawback to a resi- 
dence in the Cuttack district has been hitherto the difficulty of 
getting there. Pooree is only thirty-six hours from Calcutta by 
steam during eight months in the year, while, beyond Midnapore, 
the only land conveyance is the slow old-fashioned quin. 
From Midnapore to Cuttack, vid Jellasore, Balasore, and Bhuddruck, 
was at least “four nights’ Dawk.” During the oe | season the 
roads were often impassable, and the rivers could hardly be 
crossed, while no boat could face the surf at Pooree. Thus it hap- 
pened in 1865 that the province was as effectively barred against 
relief by merchant vessels as if it had been encircled with a 
fleet of hostile ironclads, 

The province of Cuttack, although it obtained an unpleasant 
renown under a fearful calamity, has always called forth a 
large amount of unobtrusive talent in the settlement of 
revenue and in the general administration. Mr. Stirling and Mr. 
Wilkinson, Mr. A. J. Moffat Mills, Sir Henry Ricketts, and Mr. 
Shore have left reputations in the province which have survived 
their death or their de . An exception to good management 
is the outbreak known as the Khoordah rebellion of 1817, which 
arose because over-zealous officers annexed the service lands of 
the Paiks or local militia, and allowed the people to be harassed by 
Bengali officials and excessive taxation. This was remedied by 
the Settlement of the Revenue, especially by that carried out in 
1837. This operation does not consist in merely giving out so 
many estates or villages on lease, at a reasonable rent, to a land- 
holder, @ vi community, or a farmer of the revenue. It may 
be fairly said that, in its adjustment of burdens, its clear definition 
of landed rights, and its recognition of local privileges and 
society. Nothing can go on rightly, and scarcely anything can 
on at iil, until the Revenue Settlement has been concluded. ‘Aud 
nothing, short of famine or war, can di ize a province which 
has been on a sound basis, When Mr. 
Moffat Mills @ province some thirty years ago, taking 
the principal part in f Revenue Settlement which endures to this 
hour, on ages gor was followed for three miles from his residence 
by, literally, the whole population of the town. It must be con- 
soling to the surviving subordinates and friends of a very valuable 
public servant to think that, in spite of the ignorance and the 
obstructiveness and the conservative habits of the people, there is 
some hope that in this fine province famines will be mitigated, if 
not prevented, by a system of high-level canals, fit for irrigation 
and transport, of which Mr. Hunter gives a very clear and con- 
nected account. 
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JOHN-A-DREAMS.* 


win some interest we have followed the fortunes of the hero 
of this story from his early days before he went to school 
to the last page where we leave him weak indeed from a long fever, 
but holding the heroine by her hand, and in the midst of a sym- 
pathetic group of friends. He is sure to recover his full strength, 
and she is sure to marry him. His story is told, too, in one 
volume. What more could a reader ask? A love-story that has 
its ups and downs, that seems at one time to be going all wrong 
and yet at last ends all right, that is short enough to be read in a 
summer's afternoon, and lively enough to keep the reader awake, 
is the very book for these lengthening days. Away with your 
three volumes, we exclaim, which cannot be finished in one day, 
and which require us to burden our memory for at least twenty- 
four hours with the plot of the story and the names of 
the characters; and give us a tale which can be read as 
one pair of candles: burn themselves out and can be forgotten 
as soon as read. Such a story as that is the one before us. We 
found it, though a little dull at times, on the whole a fairly plea- 
sant companion; and it took its leave of us just as we had begun 
to. grow a little weary of its company. The hero, Irvine Dale, is 
the John-a-Dreams who gives the name to the story. He was an 
orphan, and a very interesting orphan, for he had an estate of 
seven or eight thousand a year, and he was adopted by a baronet. 
He was a dreamy lad, very unlike other boys, and a great puzzle 
to this pompous but good-natured uncle of his. He is introduced 
to us on the evening ofa day when, in one of his strange humours, 
he had slipped away and hidden himself for hours in a shrubbery. 
When a sense of loneliness at last drove him into the house he 
found that his aunt, who had a slight cold, had gone to bed. The 
old nurse, who was taking her mistress some hot wine-and-water, 
met him, and said, “‘So you have come in at last, Master Irvine! 
I do only hope that your poor dear Aunt Ellen has not been made 
dangerously ill by your humours. I hope so, I am sure.’ And 
she shook her head again till the spoon jingled in the tumbler. 
The child looked at her, speechless, with horror in his eyes.” He 
went to bed in the full beiief that his naughtiness had caused his 
aunt a serious illness) When he woke up in the night he 
thought that she might die, and die without forgiving him. He 

t out of his room to her door, and there, “in the dead silence, 
he heard his uncle Joseph snore.” He did not laugh, but a sudden 
strong feeling of relief absorbed him, and he dropped on the mat 
with ‘his eyes full of tears. It was clear that Sir Joseph would not 
breathe with such tremendous regularity if his wife were 
dying or dead.” He fell asleep on the mat, and was found there 

e next morning by his uncle :— 

He looked at Master Irvine with an expression of extreme perplexity and 
some annoyance, The boy’s head was pillowed on one arm, and his young 
face looked pale in the shaded morning light. Sir Joseph felt, as lie had 
often felt before, that a problem was presented to him which would require 
his most careful consideration. He experienced a passing pleasure in the 
thought that he should have something to consider in his study between 
breakfast and luncheon. When he had made an early inspection of the 
Home Farm, and had no justice’s business to attend to, he was apt to want 
a vent for his superfluous energy. ~ 
As soon as breakfast was over, Sir Joseph, who was fond of meet- 
ings, announced a conference in the library, and opened the 
whole case to his wife and sister. He hinted at the possibility of 
there being insanity in Irvine’s family on the mother’s side. 
“ What, he asks, is to be done with the boy? I have been look- 
ing into some of these books on education and insanity, and that 
sort of thing, but I can’t find much to the purpose.” He decides 
at last on sending him with his own son Edward Harefel to Eton. 
At school Irvine is unlike all his companions. They never could 
understand him, and he never could understand them. His tastes 
were very different from theirs, though when the author places 
Campbell’s poems among “ the strange works for the library of an 
Eton lower boy ” we cannot but express our surprise. A volume 
of Rousseau and a first manual of logic were indeed strange works 
‘for such a library ; but, unless in these athletic days boys have 
undergone a strange transformation, Campbell still must be a 
‘favourite with them from a very early age. If not, so much the 
worse for the Eton lower boys. Before his school-days were over 
Irvine had done something to win the good opinion of his com- 
rades. He was a very good runner in a hurdle-race. In their last half- 
year he and his cousin were matched against each other in a grand 
race. Irvine was the better runner, but Edward won, to the great 
iy of the —- No one knew that Irvine, out of his love for 

is cousin, had intentionally lost the race:— 

When he was again alone, he sat for a long time slouching in his chair, 
and thinking. As he looked back on Eton days, they seemed very fair. 
He thought of quiet cloisters, old red buildings, service in the chapel, 
where his young hopes had often soared high on the music, bright hours on 
the river, dreams under the elin-trees, friendships made and loosed, work 
and plays riot and idleness, and many little things which are great to 
School-boys. As he sat alone, all the light of life seemed over. He was 
sure that he would never feel like a boy again. As he thought of himself 
ape out into a disappointing world, he was filled with pity, and he longed 
‘for somebody who would know and feel for him. The tears rose to his 
‘eyes, and he was too listless to brush them away. If there were only 
somebody, to whom he could open his whole heart. His cousin would never 
understand him. “If I had a mother,” he said to himself, “a real mother, 
I would tell her that I let Ned win.” 

. A beautiful-young lady can in such a case go far to supply a 
mother’s place, and a beautiful young lady is found in Miss 

A Tale. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & 
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Katherine Adare. With her both of the cousins fall in love, and 
in the last chapter Edward Harefel more than repays the sacrifice 
that his cousin had made in the race. He sees that it is not with 
him but with Irvine that Katherine is in love, while Irvine, more 
than suspecting his cousin’s rivalry, has not heart to go on with 
his suit. Edward therefore assures him that he is utterly mis- 
taken, and that, though he greatly admires Kutherine, he does not 
love her. He, too, keeps his secret to himself, and neither cousin 
suspects the sacrifice that the other had made, one when they were 
boys on the playing-fields of Eton, the other when they were men 
and rowing down the Thames by Richmond. From Eton the lads 
goto Oxford. The author is evidently like one of his characters 
in “not thinking much of Oxford culture.” His satire has some 
amount of truth in it—perhaps more of truth than of humour, for 
in parts it is a little heavy. There is an amusing touch, however, 
in the seene where the hero is invited to meet “ the cream of the 
cultured ” at dinner :—“ There will be about six men, and you can 
take one each day next week and walk him round the parks,” said 
the host. “I shall tell each man privately that you need his 
influence.” In the midst of his residence at Oxford Irvine s a 
winter in Italy, and there was not far from falling in love with an 
English girl whom he had met at Rome. Harefel was sent off at 
once by the Baronet to rescue his cousin, and, delivering him, 
nearly fell into the same snare himself. On his return to Oxford, 
Irvine, whois always desponding of success whether in love orin work, 
is no better a companion than he had been before his trip to Italy. He 
will not join in the amusements of his friends, but shuts himself 
up with the intention of learning German. “ What is the good,” 
asks one of them, who wanted, one fine summer day at the end of 
term, to get him to play at cricket; “ what is the good of being 
able to grumble in two languages?” Irvine, however, will not be 
moved ; and, in despite of the brightness of the day, refuses to 
leave his books. He says, too, that he is going to stay up in Ox- 
ford in the vacation to continue his studies. Just then a letter is 
brought him from his aunt by which he learns, or thinks he learns, 
that he will win Katherine after all. In a moment he is ready for 
cricket, and just as eager as any one else to go down on the 
morrow. “1 thought,” said his friend, “ you were going to stay 
up with your German.” ‘“ German!” cried Dale, who had 

at one bound to a world where all languages are inadequate. So 
he chucked his grammar on to a shelf, and cried, “ Auf wieder 
sehen !” 

But the story is not half-way through, and if the hero is 
allowed at this period to be successful in his wooing, how is 
the unfortunate author ever to fill up the other half of his 

So on the evening of this day in which matters begin 
to look brighter, the hero reads in a fashionable newspaper the 
announcement of the intended marriage of the heroine with 
the brother of a duke. He is again in despair, and ready for 
fresh scenes. He is next taken up to town and visits some 
of the lions among the latest school of poets and artists. Here 
again we found the book heavy; and we began to discover that, 
as a general rule, where the author aims at being satirical, he only 
succeeds in being dull. There is, however, a fair hit in the de- 
scription of the club which these poets and artists founded :— 
“The disputes about the decoration of the club had ended in a 
compromise. Each room was in a different style. The drawing- 
room had been assigned to a man of original genius, who had shut 
himself up with a copy of the Arabian Nights and the tail 
feathers of the common cock. The result was gorgeous in the 
extreme.” Irvine soon tires of these enthusiasts; and, learning 
that the paragraph in the newspaper was without foundation, 
returns once more to his wooing. But it is too early even yet for 
matters to run smoothly ; and the young people, fond though 
really are of each other, only fall into misunderstandings. 
thereupon returns to Oxford, and seeks for comfort in a congrega- 
tion of Ritualists, He works with the priests of the Church 
among the poor, and takes part in the choir; but he becomes as 
much dissatisfied with Ritualism as with everything else. The reader 
begins to despair of him, till he falls into one of those fevers 
which are the recognized avenues to matrimony. Once get 
him delirious and in great danger, with a London physician 
sent down to see him, and the heroine nursing him without being 
recognized, and what reader who has the slightest knowledge of 
the world can doubt the result? Mrs. Adare, Katherine’s mother, 
when she heard of his illness, “ consoled herself by the thought 
that she had always expected it. She said again, as she often 
said, that her girl might do better.” We pause to point out in 
what good company we are kept throughout the story. Here 
is the heroine in love with a man who has seven or eight 
thousand a year, and yet her mother remarks that she might do 
better. The incomes of heroes have in the last few years 
risen as steadily as the price of beef and mutton. It is, in fact, 
difficult to take any interest in a commoner, at all events, who has 
less than ten thousand a year. If he were a baronet of an old 
creation, he would pass muster very well with a thousand or two 
less. But to return to Mrs. Adare, ‘“‘ Poor Irvie,’ she remarked 
after a.pause of contemplation, ‘I have always been very fond of 
him. He is so unlike other young men, and’ (more cheerfully) ‘ after 
all he may not get over it.’” It was to her daughter, the 
heroine, that she said this ; but the good lady was absent, and had 
a habit of saying aloud what any one else would have kept to his 
own thoughts; so that Katherine made no reply. Of course he 
did get over the illness ; for, if he had not, what would have been 
the use of his falling ill at all? He is left, as we have already 


| said, happy with the heroine among a crowd of friends, 
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His character is drawn with not a little skill ; one or two of the 
other characters are interesting, and there is a good deal of lively 
writing in the book. The author, however, uses his story too 
much as a mere thread on which to string descriptions of society 
which have but very little bearing on the plot. The reader cannot 
but suspect that scenes are once or twice inserted merely to 
lengthen the interval which separates the beginning of the story 
from the end, 


MINOR NOTICES. 


bee work done by the Grosvenor Gallery last winter in its 
exhibition of drawings by the Old Masters and water-colour 
drawings of deceased artists of the British school had a great and 
special value. It is good that a show which, as Mr. Comyns Carr 
justly observes, “ may be said to mark an epoch in art exhibition,” 
should be preserved to memory by such a work as that which the 
energy pod skill of the direction of the Gallery and of Mr. Carr 
have produced. It is not a little strange that work of this kind 
should be left to private enterprise in a city which possesses such 
treasures of art in this special direction as are possessed by London 
in a building—the British Museum—supposed by a pleasant fiction 
to be a national exhibition. Mr. Carr in his excellent introduction 
to the Illustrated Catalogue of the Grosvenor Gallery* dwells, with 
a strength which is far from being too trenchant, upon the 
“pedantic and pernicious tradition” which supposes that “ the 
pe epee of the designs of the great masters is a secret cult 
to be guarded about with mystery, and to be reserved only for the 
initiated.” The management, or rather the mismanagement, of the 
drawings stored away in the Print Room of the British Museum 
is indeed a crying evil, and it is well that we should be reminded 
of it by a writer of Mr. Carr’s reputation andauthority. He justly 
observes that these drawings were “ fashioned with the simplicity 
of genius for general delight, and never destined by their authors 
to be weighted with inappropriate learning.” Yet they are kept 
out of general reach, on pretensions of which the absurdity is 
keenly pointed out by Mr. Carr. There is, indeed, no ground 
for the narrow assumption that the English public is at all 
less fit for introduction to things of special artistic beauty than 
any Continental public; except that, as they scarcely ever get 
a chance of seeing such things, they may not unnaturally be a 
little behind Continental publics in art education. The only 
reason, we conceive, why the London working classes frequent the 
National Gallery less than the Parisian working classes do the 
Louvre is want of opportunity. This subject is only touched 
upon, with equal truth and moderation, in the opening paragraphs 
of Mr. Carr's interesting introduction to the Catalogue which he 
has arranged. The body of his work deserves a detailed criticism, 
which we hope in future to find an occasion for bestowing upon it. 
Two volumes, so nearly resembling each other, both in form and 
matter, that they would at first glance be taken for one work, and 
bearing respectively the titles Masters in English Theology and 
Classic Preachers of the English Churcht, supply in a brief and con- 
venient summary a great deal of information concerning some of 
the leaders of English religious thought in the past, whose names 
are on everybody’s lips, although many fluent talkers about them 
might not care perhaps to confess how much more than the names 
has hitherto been known to them. At the same time the delivery 
from the pulpit of these biographical notices is a valuable proof 
of the greater freedom now accorded to preaching in the 
Church of England, the “ Masters” having supplied matter 
for “Lectures” in King’s College Chapel, the ‘“ Preachers ” 
in St. James's, Piccadilly. No doubt to the maintainers of a 
certain type of Protestant tradition such a use of the pulpit may 
seem an abuse and an innovation. Lives of the Saints are not, 
they have supposed, orthodox food for the faithful, and they have 
construed “legenda” by “legend.” A “Scripture character” 
alone could have “ character ” sufficient for edification in a sermon, 
unless indeed “ our lately departed friend” had provided a local 
exception; and Ehud and Rabshakeh might be discoursed of where 
Chrysostom or Augustine might not. Dr. and Mr. Kempe, 
independently of each other, had resolved each in his own province 
to disregard this growth of superstition ; and the notices of Hooker, 
Andrewes, Chillingworth, Whichcote, Taylor,and Pearson in the one 
series, and of Donne, Barrow, South, Beveridge, Wilson, and Butler 
in the other, are the result. The names of the writers or “ lecturers” 
will sufficiently prove the care with which the plan has been 
carriedout. Drs. Church, Plumptre, Westcott, and Farrar, with Pro- 
fessor Cheetham, have been associated with Dr, Barry in the College 
; while Drs. Lightfoot, Lake, and Goulburn, Wace, 
and Mr, Clark of Taunton, have filled the pulpit in the Parish Church, 
Dr. Farrar taking part in the latter as well as in the former work. 
The point of view from which every character has been mainly re- 
garded is shown by the title of each series; and biographical 
details are subordinated to the presentation of their subjects either 
as theologians or as preachers. It would have been convenient for 
reference if the system of giving the dates of birth and death at 


* The Grosvenor Gallery Illustrated Catalogue. Winter Exhibition 
¥877-78)- With a Critical Introduction by J. Comyns Carr. Chatto & 
indus. 

+ Masters in Me pa Theology. Being the King’s College Lectures for 
1877. Edited, with a Historical Preface, by Alfred Barry, D.D., Principal. 
John Murray. 

The Classic Preachers of the English Church. Lectures delivered at 
St. James’s Church in 1877. With an Introduction by John Edward 
Kempe, M.A., Rector of St. James’s, Westminster. John Murray. 


the head of each notice had been uniformly adopted in both 
volumes. Dr. Barry has supplied them in almost every instance ; 
but in Mr. Kempe’s headings they are omitted. We are glad te 
observe that the plan of these volumes is intended for further 
development by similar lectures in the present year. 

Mr. Jones's Life of Admiral Frobisher* will go far to fulfil the 
“hope of bringing Frobisher out of his historical seclusion,” 
which we are told, in a few lines of modest et was the reason 
of its production. The circumstances of Frobisher’s life had in 
them a romantic as well as a practical interest, which has been 
well brought out by his biographer. We should have liked, how- 
ever, to have a little fuller information concerning the 
brated “ black stone ” business. Mr. Jones is seemingly a devoted 
partisan of the great Admiral; and yet his narrative of this affair 
leaves one with an almost inevitable suspicion that Frobisher had 
his own interest in the business ; and that, though his conduct was 
not sordid, it was not much more defensible on moral grounds than 
Agnello's, Whether readers of Mr. Jones’s book entertain this 
suspicion or not, they will find plenty to admire in the character of 
Frobisher on grounds which cannot be contested. The writer has 
the great merit of a clear and simple narrative style ; and his story 
of the Armada is full of interest, without a touch of affectation, 
The account of the despatch of fire-ships hastily improvised 
against the Armada off Calais is particularly well told; and there 
is some truth in Mr. Jones’s suggestion that “Gianelli’s ship” 
(used at Antwerp against Parnota) “was the ancestor of tor- 


does, 
"ae Baedeker’s Handbook for Londont—which, by a stretch of 
topogmphy, includes directions for excursions to Brighton and the 
Isle of Wight—is full of information as — and useful as 
knowledge of Herr Baedeker's foreign handbooks would lead us to 
expect. We have observed what strikes us as a curious omission 
in the list of West-End restaurants, which makes no mention of 
what is, according to our experience, by far the best place of the 
kind. However, visitors to London may perhaps be trusted to 


| find this out for themselves. And this is but a small blot ina 


work.so carefully compiled that the very look of the pages in 
which are detailed all the sights which an enterprising visitor 
can see gives one a kind of shudder. Weare amused to find that, 
in describing Greenwich, Herr Baedeker cautiously says that 
whitebait is “ considered a great delicacy”; and we confess to 
having sometimes felt a certain backsliding of belief in its intrinsic 
virtue. 

What Herr Baedeker does for foreign visitors to London, 
Mr. Cook has done on a smaller scale for the host of English 
people who will be attracted by the Paris Exhibition. Mr. Cook’s 
Guidet points the way to most of the places which visitors will find 
it their duty to see, and has, besides a good deal of general infor- 
mation, a cleverly arranged “ Vocabulary of Useful Words.” In 
this we observe, tor the first time within our recollection of pro- 
ductions of the kind, that “ steak” is translated by “ chateaubriand,” 
instead of the traditional “ biftek”—a fact from which people who 
may employ the vocabulary will derive considerable advantage. 

In the republication of four lectures§ by Mr. Ham, accompanied 
by what are called illustrative notes by Mr. Whymper on the sub- 
ject of the stage and its moral influence, we are vexed to find one 
of those pieces of book-making which are apt to create an irrita- 
tion out of proportion perhaps to their importance. The subject 
is one which has attracted attention lately ; and it is therefore not 
surprising to find it taken up as it has been in this little book. In 
Mr. Ham’s part of the work there is much that is good; but we 
cannot on any ground praise the “notes” with which the volume 
is filled out, or believe that, accompanied by them, the lectures can 
in any way serve the cause in which they were undertaken. 

Messrs. Sutherland have produced a compact, convenient, and 
interesting little history of Australia.|| 

Mr. Boothby has prepared a most elaborate and complete 
directory 4 for South Australia, containing much information 
which will prove interesting even to people who may have no per- 
sonal connexion with the colony. 

The only fault which we have to find with Mr. Worth’s Guide 
to South Devon ** is one which it does not often fall to our lot to 
find with any book—that we should have liked it to be a little 
fuller. This is chiefly the case with the chapter on Dartmoor. It 
may be, however, that the writer has shrunk from doing much to 
make it less than it now is, in the words which he quotes from 
Carrington, “a spot almost unknown, untrod,” and, if this be so, 
we can well understand his disinclination. However, the danger 
of Dartmoor being spoilt is to be dreaded rather from within than 
from without ; more from the commercial ventures of people who 
have not enough appreciation of the tors in which they have, or have 
not, a right, to prevent them from turning them into unsightly 
quarries, than from the far smaller desecration of the sandwic 


* The Life of Sir Martin Frobisher, Knight ; containing a Narrative of 
the Spanish Armada. By the Rev. Frank Jones, B.A. Longmans. 

+ London and its Environs: Handbook for Travellers. By K. Baedeker. 
Dulau & Co. F 

}~ Cook’s Guide to Paris and its Exhibition, 1878. Cook & Son. 

§ The Pulpit and the Stage. By the Rev. J. Panton Ham. With Illus- 
trative Notes by Fred Whymper. C. H. Clarke. 

|| The History of Australia Pye 1606 to 1876. By Alexander Suther- 
at and George Sutherland. Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide: George 

bertson. 


The Adelaide Almanac and Direetory I Josiah Boothby, 
Eel, London : Street & Co. 


** Tourist’s Guide to South Devon. By R.N. Worth, F.G.S. Edward 
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and broken bottles which are often enough, and naturally 
enough, to be found on their summits. 
The late Colonel Pack took notes during the Crimean war, from 


which has been compiled a volume * the publication of which was — 
very Properly deferred in consequence of its comments upon certain | 


aes whose feelings, or whose friends’ feelings, might have been 
urt by what was said. The writing does not pretend to technical 
skill; but the book nevertheless gives a sufficiently interesting 
and real account of what life in the trenches was. There are many 
curious incidents related in the course of the volume. The descrip- 
tion of the effect produced by the “ fougasses,” a kind of land 
fixed torpedo, is interesting. “It frequently happened,” wrote 
Colonel Pack, “that on the where hundreds of men had 
been in the daily habit of passing some of these infernal weapons 
were discovered, and the actual explosion did not inflict such injury 
as the dread engendered amongst the men by these diabolical 
hidden machines ; the very feeling which the enemy was naturally 
anxious to cause.” 

Mr. Wilkinson has prepared a volume + of great completeness, 
which contains the Prison Acts of 1865 and 1877, with an analysis 
of these Acts, and selections from other Acts still in force on the 
subject ; to which are added some valuable notes and a full index. 

In the preface to the new edition of his valuable work on 
Contract { Mr. Pollock calls attention to a curious aed of mis- 
management. “I would add,” he writes, “ to what I have already 
said of the Indian Contract Act, that an authorized English re- 
print of it would ected yoy use and convenience, At present 
copies cannot be p in this country without much trouble 
and delay. Itseems a strange thing that the se ager of France 
and Germany should be more accessible to English students than 
that of our own Empire.” The edition has been revised through- 
out, and certain changes have been made in the arrangement of the 


r. Giffard has compiled a useful volume upon the Summary 
Jurisdiction of Magistrates§ under 11 & 12 Vic. c. 43. 

Mr. Middleton in writing the work before us has “ been guided by 
the desire to produce a practical edition of the Settled Estates Act, 
1877 ||, for the use of the profession.” The book is excellently 
arranged, particularly in the summary of practice. 

A second edition has appeared of Messrs. Smith and Soden’s 
Manual of the Law of Landlord and Tenant.§_ An appendix of 
forms, some of which have been prepared by Mr. Henry Burrell, 
has been added, and the volume has been in other ways advan- 


tageously enlarged. 
A pore he and enlarged edition has also appeared of Mr. Crump’s 
Manual of Banking.** 


Mr. Sachs has written a short treatise on conjuring tt without 
the aid of apparatus. The author divides his book into two s 
one on “ Drawing-room Magic ” and the other on “Grand Magic.” 
The first is very rich in effective, and but little known, tricks 
adapted for performance at any time. Many of these, we imagine, 
must be of the author's invention. The book is clearly written, 
but it will probably be of more use to people who already know 
something about the art of conjuring than to a mere beginner. The 
movements of the hand in performing the feats of pure sleight of 
hand which form the elements of the art of conjuring are very 
difficult to describe on paper. Few writers can hope to succeed in 
the task, and Mr. Sachs has certainly not succeeded. However, 
to any one who has mastered these rudiments, the book will be 
most valuable and suggestive. The writer is an enthusiast in his 
art, and has devoted much thought to the working out of its prin- 
ciples. Certainly no one interested in conjuring should be without 
this work if he hopes to keep himself well up in the literature 
of the subject. 

The last edition of Mr. Nicholson's well-known and valuable 
Manual ¢ Zoology tt has been most carefully prepared by the 
author. In many cases he has modified and rewritten the original 
text, and he has also added much new matter. He has further 
introduced a great number of new illustrations, and has altogether 
succeeded in making this edition as valuable at the present time 
as the first edition was at the date of its publication. 

We have from Mr. Lockyer a second edition of one of the 
most valuable books in the “ International Scientific Series.”§§ The 
work is a most useful one,the subject being goneinto tosome depth, 
whilst the language is so clear and untechnical, and the more 
abstruse parts are Lo pe sp so gradually, that the book can be 
read with interest profit even by the non-scientific reader. 


* Sebastopol Trenches, and Five Months in Them. By Colonel Reynell 
Pack, C.B., 7th Fusiliers. Kerby & Endean. 7 
+ The Law of Prisons in England and Wales. By Robert Wilkinson. 
Knight & Co. 
t Principles of Contract at Law and in Equity. By F. Pollock. Second 
Edition. & Sons. 
Summary and Tutelary Jurisdiction of Magistrates and Appeal There- 
fron. By H. 8. Giffard. Reeves & Turner. 
The Settled Estates Acts, 1877; with Summary of Practice. By J. 
w! Middleton. Stevens & Sons. 
1 A Manual of the Law of Landlord and Tenant. By Horace Smith 
and Thomas Spooner Soden. Edition. Davis & Son. 
** The English Manual of Banking. By Arthur Crump. Third Edition. 
Longmans. 
tt Sleight of Hand. By Edwin Sachs. “The Bazaar” Office, 
tt A Manual o ‘or the Use of Students. By Henry Alleyne 
+ of f = x y Henry Alleyn 


N Fifth Edition. Blackw: 
ras Studies in —- Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S, Second 
ition, Kegan Paul & Co. 1878. 


There have lately appeared in Messrs. Blackwood’s series of 
Foreign Classics for English Readers, edited by Mrs. Oliphant, 
volumes upon Pascal, by Principal Tulloch; upon Petrarch, by 
Mr. Henry Reeve; and upon Goethe, by Mr. A. Ha: . ; 
Hayward’s volume is interesting from many points of view. For 
ourselves we are not much inclined to accept his notions about the 
Second Part of Faust ; but there are plenty of people to whom they 
will be attractive. 

We have received from Mr. Wyld a copy of his new map, show- 
ing the changes proposed by the treaty of San Stefano. 

Messrs. Sotheran issue the first two — of a series of portraits 
of “European Notabilities,” by “Ipa.” They are cleverly 
executed and the caricature is not overcharged. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communt- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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USICAL UNION.—MARSICK, Violinist (second time), 
with DE BERIOT, Pianist, LAST TIME, Tuesday, May 14, at Quarter-past Three. 
Quartet in D. Mozart; Quartet B minor, Piano, &c., Mendelssohn; ‘Trio C minor; Violin. Viola 
and Violoncello, Beethoven ; Solos, Violin and Pianoforte. Tickets, 7s. 6d., at Lucas and 
Ollivier’s, Bond Street ; and of Austin, at St. James's Hall. Visitors can pay at the = 
Street Entrance. Mme. Montigny Kemaury is engaged for the Third and fourth Matin 
Protessor ELLA, Director. 


(THE BACH CHOIR.—Conductor, Mr. Orro GoLpscumipr. 
THIRD and LAST CONCERT, St. James's Hall, Saturday Morning, May 11, at Three 
o'clock. Principal V ocalists_M me. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mme. Patey, Mr. W. ir. Cummings, 
and Herr Henschel. Principal Solo Violin—Herr Straus. Work to be performed—Bach's Masa 
in B Minor (the Fourth Performance). Stalls and Front Row Balcony, 10s. 6d. ; Area and 
icony Reserved, 7s. ; Unreserved, 5s. and 3s, Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co.,84 New Bond 
Street ; Mitchell's Feral Library, 33 Old Bond Street ; usual Agents; and Austin’s Ticket 
Ottice, St. James's Hall. 


BAcH MASS in B MINOR.—LAST PERFORMANCE this 
Season by the BACH CHOIR, on Saturday Morning, May 11, at Three o’clock. Stalla 
10s. 6d.; Reserved, 7s. ; Tickets, 5s. and 3s. 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘“ The BRAZEN SERPENT? 
“ CHRIST LEAVING the PRE TORIUM,” and “CHRIST ENTERING JER 
SALEM,” 33 by 22 feet; with ** Dream of Pilate’s Wife,"’ ** Christian Martyrs,” &c 
at the DOR GALLERY .35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. Is. 


({ROSVENOR GALLERY. — SUMMER EXHIBITION, 


Open daily from Nine A.M. until Six P.M. Admission, Is. 
ORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


The ANNUAL FESTIVAL in Aid of the Funds of the Charity will be held at Willis’s 

Rooms, King Street, St. James's, on Tu y, May 21 next. 
JOHN ERIC ERICHSEN, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 
Benet tee the Dinner, 2ls. each, may be had of the Stewards, at Willis’s Rooms and at the 
tions will ECRET. 
NEWTON H. NIXON, Secretary. 


ROSsaALL SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
MISS MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 


LADIES Reopened on Tuesday, April 30,at 14 Radnor Place, Hyde Park, W. 


(THE MISSES A. and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL (late 


for LITTLE BOYS 
Reopened on Tuesday, May 7, at 65 and 6 
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The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 23. 


Oo -V E R Cc oO @ 
President—The Right Hon. Ear! 
from 10 to 15 Guineas. Board £450 


iculare ERM to the the Tloy. SkcuaTARY. 
te NEXT TE. RM begins on May 15. 


HARROW PREPARATORY SCHOOL. —BOYs are prepared 
for M4 Public Schools, Entrance Scholarships, and other 


a to the H. Taypy, Harrow, 
wilh Thursday, May 9, 1878. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


FIRE OFFICE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Estaz.isuEp 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss ts. 
all parts of the World. 


EORGE WM. LOVELL, } 
J. BROOMFIELD, } 


(TUITION. — Maca 3 CLERG YM: AN educates TWO YOUNG | NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


PUPILS — prepares for nations. Careful supervision. Terms, £30 a year.— 
Address, R. S. T.. care of Mr. Halen. the Bladud preety th. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—The Rev. E. B. BRACKEN- | 
of Exeter hee College, (late Minor Canon of Bristol Cathedral), assisted by 
5 48 to prepare for Public Schools and Universities. The | 
on the East Cliif.a os hundred yards from the sea, but completely sheltered on 
e ‘ 


stands 
all sides by the ‘pine-trees. which m a desirable place for Boys of 
delicate constitution. Besides the sinparenedl attached to the house, there is a cricket-ground 
of three acres, together with fives-courts, laundry. and sanatorium. Each Boy has a separate 
cubicle to himself, and orang ey any pretence in the dormitories js forbidden. The School is 
so that every attention can paid to those whose delicacy 
requires me careful watching | in alarger school. ‘T is a Church close to 


aca? GOVERNESS.— REQUIRED, a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT in a Gentleman's Family, by an experienced Teacher. Thorouch English, 
Drawing, Water-colour Painting, Elementary Latin, French,and Music. Aged Thirt four. 
Salary, £50._Address, JRANNETTE, Mr. Alexander's, 24 Old Cavendish Street, London, 


WELLINGTON © COLLEGE, Sandhurst, Berks.—Educational 

stow —TO BE SOLD. a Genteel RESIDENCE, "the of which has the 
ona of cen ng Boys to pay at much Reduced Rates. The House is 
roomy and well arranged, and has a wall Coach-house, Stable, &c.—Apply to 
Messrs. WEEKS & WATTS, Auctioneers and Surveyors, Wokingham, Berks. 


A SOLICITOR desires an intment as LAND- 
LORD'S AGENT, orto a PUBLIC COMPAS Town or Country. Or he would 
cndertne any Special Mission Ab: .*e. Fully experienced in Conveyancing and Com- 

1 Law. An Oxtord University Man. Terms meg oo having a settled income. 
High references.—Address, DELTA, 74 West C 1 Road. S.W. 


PUPIL.—A GENTLEMAN, having the manage- 


mt of an Estate in Hampshire, wal have a Vacancy for a ag as PUPIL. on 
Unusual facilities ors offered for the acquirement of Estate M and 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
OrFice LONDON..........-.1 MOORGATE STREET. 
lated Funds (D ber 31, 1876) ...e.ececececessseeeee 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Total Funds anaes MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


-«-£1,000,000 
-£2,200,000 
at the average Rate oi 


_ Bonus ad —— for every £100 assured have for years 
rannu 
Yor Forms Of Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1303.1 OLD BROAD STREET,E.C. ; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


FENGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 12 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 
nvested Funds..... 993,114 

Profits divide. every Five Years. 

Bonus additions, £1 10s. per cent. Fannum. 

Loans granted in with Life 
Approved Securities. 


on Life Interests, Reversions, and other 
J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary and Secretary. 


—Apply to CHas. E. Curtis, Farringdon, Alton, 


AN unusually LARGE and noble MANSION, delightfully 

situate, near Town.—The LEASE (with or without the Furniture) to be SOLD. The 

Mansion, standing in extensive and beautiful grounds, furming a miuiature Park, is admirably 

pted as a Residence for a family of the highest distinction, and eminently so as an attractive 

Private Hotel and a charming Retreat, or as a College, F irst-class School, Sanitarium, or other 

at Institution._For cards to view and further Particnlers.e apply to WILKINSON & SON, 
te Agents and Uphoisterers, 8 Oid Bond Street, 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


and others. Turkish Baths on the p aPark., Pr 


PARIS EXHIBITION.—Special arrangements for Visitors to 
the Exhibition have been made by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
ae apne EF providing against Accidents by Railway or Steamboat during the Journey to 

‘aris an 

A Premium of One Shilling Insures £1,000 if Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury 
during the Double Journey. 

Policies against ray oom of all kinds may also be effected for One, Three, or Twelve 
Months, on moderate 

Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 

Heap OrFics: 64 CORNHALL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


on application. 


to. the WEST INDIES, MEXIOO, CENTRAL 


MERICA ; also to BRAZI and RIVE 


MIDLAND. RAILWAY.— TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 


1878.-FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, available for Two 
Months, will be issued from rat — 31, 1878, 


For Particulars, see Time Tables an: . issued by the Company. 
Derby, April 1878. 7 AMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
HOTELS. 


B&IGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Longestablished. Suitesof 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Service in the Hotel. 


P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 
[LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
SITUATION UNRIVALLED. 
CLIMATE EQUABLE and AIR BRACING. 
ACCUMMODATION PERFECT. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
XCELLENT CUISINE and CHOICE WINES. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 
ACCESSIBLE by RAIL, STEAMER, or COACH. 
Tariff on application to T. W. HUSSEY, Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons having 


mpownt to SELL can apply, or if sent by post their value will be sent per return.— Messrs. 
NING. Manufacturing Dentists, 378 Oxford Street, near oe Circus (late of Ebury 
Boot. “ The original and only genuine 00 years. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


K. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 (Within) Royal 
London, Manufacturers of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, «e.,to Her 


~~ Great Westminster Clock (Big Ben), and of the Standard Clock (the primary 
Standard timekeeper of the U nited, Kingdom) LJ the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


ENSON’S WATCHES.—Watch and Clock Maker to the 


een and Royal Family, and by Special Appointment to the Prince of a dEm- 
Deror of Bond Street, and (Steam Factory) Ludgate Hill, Londo 


ENSON’S PAMPHLETS on TURRET CLOCKS, 


WATCHES,CLOCKS, PLATE, and JEWELLERY. Iilustrated, sent free, 
for Two Watches sent sute by post. Benson's new work,” Time and Thane 


FEAL & SON'S 


SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 
HEAL & SON, 


BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUPACTURE . 
195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.—Catalogue post free - 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. - Prices; no Lager - for Ly given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 


ith‘ 8. post free.— 2 hi Road, 
and 19.50. end Cross Streci, W.C. otablioned Court 


THE LITERARY MACHINE PATENT), 


A. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orvick—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


BRANCuHEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bomber, Kong Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not Ties below £100. 

Depusits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : « 

es r cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
or shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the > Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and i Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, aud the safe custody of the same undertak 


Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil oar ona Pensions realized. 
= ption of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


Wittiam Ss. BURT ON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 
"THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. —The Real 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced more ago by WILLIAM 
BURTON. when plated by the patent process of M en ton isthe best article 
next ey silver that can be used as such, either woutally « or ornamentally, ' as by no test 
it be distinguished from real silver. 

or | Bead or Kings or 


PATTERNS : | Oia sit Silyer.| Thread. 
~£ 
Table Forks or Spoons per dozen 1 2 ‘i 2 


These are as strongly plated heute every respect equal to what other houses are selling 
as their first quality ~ a much 


of dle Spoons and Forks, 23s. per dozen ; Dessert, 17s. 
r r dozen. 
Pete ‘ea and Coffee Sets, in Wilte Metal, from £3 15s. to £7 7s.; Dish Covers, Beaded Pattern, 
£11; Ditto, ditto, weaned, £15; Corner Dishes, from £7 08. to £18 18s. Tas. the Set of Four; 
6d. t 15s. ; Biscuit Boxes, to £5 10s. ; Cruet and Liquor Frames, 

roportion 

he largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, and Fish-eating Knives 
and Forks and Carvers. 

All kinds of Replating done by the Patent Process. 


W ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends Catal 

ot of his Stock, with Lists of Prices, and P! s 

of the ae large Show een .—39 Oxford Street, W.,; 1,14, 2,3, and 4, Newman 

Street ; 4,5, and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories ; 84 Newman Street, 


and Newman Mews, Londgn, W. 
Messrs. MORTLOCK’S NEW EXHIBITION ROOM, 
Arranged for the display and Classification of Chefs-d’ceuvre and Art Works, in Porcelain 
and Pottery, selected from the Minton, Worcester, and Wedgwood Ateliers, is 
NOW OPEN from Nine to Six.: 
Entrance, 32 Orchard Street, Portman Square. 
The OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, Oxford Street and Orchard Street, London, W. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof. can be Window or other Opening. 
frees CLARK & CO., Sole lace, W. ndow other Openine. 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


PEARS TRANSPARENT SOAP. 
Pure, F: t, and Durable. 
Used by the Royal Family. 
Best for Toilet, Nursery, and 


PEARS TRANSPARENT SOAP. 
Recommended in the “ Journal of 
by the Falter, 
Mr. ERasmus F.R.S. 

PEARY TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


For a Healthy Coed 
Of Chemists and Perfumers 
Wholesale and Retail of” 
A. & F. PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 
607 
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for the different Competitive Examinations, and up to the present time there has been no | — SD { ; 
single instance of failure. There are Drawing, Music, French. and German Masters, anda | } 
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LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON. | 
DIMENTS.—F.LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of theceleirated Reeeip ts and | 
Manufacturersof the Pickles. Sauces.and Condiments, so long and ly d 
by their Name. beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is eed | 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street. Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London.S.E 


HAVE YS SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are pestiosanty ested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY « SON, bears the Label so many years, signed ** Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL. bearing their Signature,““LEA & 8,” which Signature is placed on every 
Bottle otf WORCESTERSHIRE t which none is Genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors. Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Ketail,by Dealersin Saucesthroughout the World. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S EYE.—This Tobacco is now put 
up in 1 oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced facsimile 
that used for the 2 = Packets. Also in Cigarcttes, in Uoxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Ty ark of 
Ww. D.& O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


wos —A pure SPANISH SHERRY of dry character, 
a ey from the finest grape in the Xerez district. Recommended with complete con- 
fi per dozen, railway-carriage paid. Sole Importers, HENRY BRETT «& Cv., 
sand 2 Holborn, W.C. Established 1829. 


INAH A N’S LL WHISK ¥. 

The Gum eeu Irish Whiskies. Pure, mild, mellow, delicious. and most whole- 

some. ersally recommended by the Medical Profession. Dr. HASSALL says: 

“The Whisky? is soft, mellow and pure, well matured. and of very excellent quality.” 
20 Great Titchfield Street. W. 


| 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, M.A. &c. 
Foreign Member of the French Institute. 


NTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION, Four 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution; with Two Essays on False 
Analogies and the Philosophy of Mythology. Crown 8yo. price 1(s, 6d. 

“From first to last Prof. MAX MULLER’s | which will, to use our Author's own words, 
book is full of such instruction as educates ‘enlarge our sympathies, raise our thoughts 
in the highest sense of the word. It is a above the small controversies of the ae 
worthy contribution to the literature of a | at no distant future evoke in the ve u 
subject the reverent and scholar-like study of | of Christianity a fresh spirit ee ane 7 fe hed 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Ninth 


Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 16s. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP, 4 vols. 8vo. £2 18s. 


London, Lonemass & Co. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. cloth, 38s. 


| BURKES PEERAGE, BAR ONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE 


1x78 contains a Record of the Families of Privy Councillors, Knights of various 
Orders, - Knights Bachelors, and important information as to Precede! n thie Edition 
the Club Addresses have been added.—HARRISON & SONS, 59 Pall Mall, London, 8.W., Book- 
sellers to the sellers to the Queen and i. ba I. the Prince of Wales. 


Bow: ready. ve rol. roy yal &vo. cloth gilt, with 200 Woodcuts. 


Bo RKE'S GENERAL ARMORY. Uniform with BURKE'S. 


FEERAGE and BURKE'S LANDED GENTRY. 1.259 pp. Price £2 12s. 6d 
“9 Pall Mall, le ondon, 8.W., Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the P Prince of Wales. 


IR BERNARD BURKE'S GENERAL ARMORY of —— 
LAND, SCOTT. AND, and [IRELAND ; comprising a Registry of the A 
of over 65,000 Families. alphabetically with an Exposition of the and 
Explanation of Technical Terms, Price 6d.—HARBISOS, 59 Pall M 
Bookseller to the Queen and H.R... the rinse of Wales. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 
OUR CELEBRATED SCOTCH WHISKY is distinguished 


for its great age and perfect purity, its mellow and delicious flavour, which causes it to 
rival the finest of French Brandy. It is therefore a recommended as one of the most 
wholesome and pleasing of stimulants. Price, delitered free in London, 40s. per dozen, in 
quantities of two dozens and upwards, Bottles and Cases included. References or cash required 
from strangers. DOUGLAS & MASON, 
WINE MERCHANTS, % GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


“ PRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 


LERIES COMPANY, Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
Jurors’ Award : 


" VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 
This fine Old Irish Whisky may be had of the princi dhe and —— 
Dealers, and is supplied to Wholesale Merchants, in and cases, b; 


[HE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


Morrison's Island, Cork. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 


FR Y¥’S CA ACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuablearticle.”—Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water,and Air,Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely Pure.”—See Analyses, sent 
free on application. 


aw) 1.4 RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, andalso Water without 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout. Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, 
Ruthin.” Every label bears Trade Mark. 
ie S RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 
EL LIS & North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS. 


Dp ‘EFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


of the Stomach. Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Ind 


DINEF ORD'S MAGNESIA.—The safest and most gentle 


Aperient for Delicate Constitutions. Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTs. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, New Edition. now ready, postage free. This 
Edition contains all the leading Books of genera! interest lately added to ine Library. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 


—A New _and completely_revised Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE 

CATALOGUE - Surplus Copies of recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale. at 

ey reduced prices, is now ready. ‘This Catalogue contains Burnaby’s Ride through Asia 

inor, Marsh's Ride through Wallace's Russia. Baker's Turkey, McCoan's Egypt, 

Schuyler’s Turkistan, Thomson's V cree of the Challenger. Life and Letters of Charies 
Kingsley, London in Jacobite Times, by Dr. Doran; Life of Pius IX., by T. A. Trollope ; 

Miss yet by Justin McCarthy ; An Open V: erdict, and an —_ large Selection of 


ENERAL ARMORY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and 


IRELAND. By Sir Berxanp Boerxe.C.B., Ulster King of Arms. Bein, the most 
complete record ever published of the prrmantal Bearings of the Families, Towns, and Corporate 
Bodies of the Three Kingdoms.—Price £2 12s. 6d. HARRISON, 59 Pall Mall, London, 5.W.,. 
Booksell er tothe je Queen and I.R.H. the Prince of W Vales. 


ARMORI IAL BEARINGS: a Description of the Arms of over 

65,000 Families ; . Collection of several thousand Mottoes, and a History of Heraldry. By 
RNARD BuRKE, C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of Arms. “The General Armory.” Price 
Se 39 Pail Mall, Loudon, S.W., Bookseller to the Queen and the 
ale 


ERALDRY: a History of Heraldry, and Explanation of 
Technical Terms ; illustrated with 200 Woodents, tozether with 65,000 Blazons of Arms 

of Families and Corporations. By Sir Bernarp Burke, C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of Arms. 
* The General Armory.” Price £2 12s. 6d. Pail Mall, S.W., Bookseller 
to the Queen and H.R. H. the Funes of Wales. 


Now ready, Edition, with an Additional 8vo. cloth, 


(THE PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol.I. By Hrersrrr 
SPENCER. 
WILLIAMS & NorGaTR, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South F rederick Street. Edinburgh. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. 204, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A N INTRODU CTION to the LATIN LANGUAGE; com- 

ing aGrammarand Exercises. Also. THE SYLLABUS of LATIN PRONUN- 
CIAT ON. Drawn up at the request of the Tlead-Masters of Schools by the LATLN Proressors 
of Oxtord and Cambridge. (Published with Pe rmission. ) And Three other Appendices. By 
Maurice c. Hime, M.A., ex-Schl. and Mod., ‘T.C.D.; Head-Master of Foyle College, 


Londonderry. 
Dublin: BRoTners. 
London: HaMILToN, AbaMs. & Co. | Edinburgh: J. MENZIES & Co. 
And all Booksellers. 


New Novel at all the Libraries. 


ORLEBAR, Crx. By the Author of “ Culmshire 
Folk.” 


OPINIONS OF TIE PRESS. 


“ One of the pleasant surprises wherewithal reviewers are at intervals blessed. When we say 
that there is not a dull page in the book we have said enough to show that a ase red of 
remarkable calibre has shown himself."— Vanity Fair. 


“It is, like its predecessor, something out of the common. There is a raciness about it whieh 
wili make it acceptable to most readers and a pleasant change from the conventional novel.” 
Morning Lost. 
“ A study of certain types of thought and culture brought together with the deftest skill, 
delicate satirical humour, and a combination of thought and rapidity of touch, that are most 


enjoyable. There is not half enough of it.”"— Scotsman. 

* "Phe author has not lost any of the incisiveness w ae “ mays the sketches of character in 
his former story. He is stil! lifelike and amusing.” — 

The author co yntinues to give abundant ev _ iam of ‘thought and culture and of keen 
appreciation of character. whe _attraction of the book is in its dialogue—thoughtful or 
humerous as the case may be.”’"—Graphic. 

** We have lately spoken of novels—here is one which goes far to reach our ideal ; Jively 
dialozue. clever telling bits, keen piquant portraiture. far-reac hing insight, which enable us 
to reer mend it with: out a drawback or qualification.”—Church Review. 

“ Very brilliant indee aise — —— the dialogue is extraordinary. Each person has 


one of his own, subtly differ ‘ rd quite excellently sustained throuzhout. Read we 
must, There is no putting Lond don. 
* This is a clever book, overflowing with animal spirits and good-nature. It abounds in 
felicitous raillery and allusion, and is at times truly witty.”"—Coatemporary Leview. 
London : SmMtTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, Second Edition, post free, Is. 


THE VAUDOIS EXILES. By Mrs. A. O. Rurwerrvrp. 


“ The story is told in very spirited verse...... ..We recommend the poem to our readers ; 
itis not long, and will repay inert —John 
“A stirring poem.......... which the at of these followers of the early Christians 
are ably and forcibly depicted. Baal. 
London : ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 


other Popular Works in History. Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and A and 
the Higher Class of Fiction. and is especially commended to the attention of Librarians and 
Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of modern Books. 


MUPEE’s SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE. the Books 


in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY m 


Published this day, Vol, I. Svo. 20s, 
HESTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-1858. Com- 


mencing from the close of the ag eae of Sir John Kaye's “ History cf the 
Sepoy_War.” By Colonel G. B. MULLESON, 


also 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCH ESTER % PiBRARY ’ 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W: 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to an smount, accordi to the 1 ired. 
the best New Books, English, French, and Gesmen. immediately on publication. required, All 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*.* A Clearance Cotaiegue ot Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
BOOTHS CHURLON'S, HODGSON'S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S U brari 

ON'S *S,an & 

307 Regent Street, near the "Polytechnic. 


Just published, crown 8vo. roxburghe binding. 3s. 6d. 
GTORIES of REMARKABLE PERSONS. _ By 
W. CHambers, LL.D. 
W.& R. Cnampers, London and Edinburgh. 


Fifth T housand, 2 vols. fep. Svo. cloth, 10s. 


A® MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS. 


y H. T. Sratntox, F.R.S. Containing eine of nearly Two Thousand Species, 
with readable matter,” and above Two Hundred Woodcuts. 
Jounx Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired, for which 6d.each will be given.viz. 
by bn +75, 76, 81, 88, 91, and 192 (clean copies)—at the Utlice. 33Southampton Street, Strand. 


FIFTiETH ANNIVERS ARY of the REPEAL of the TEST 
CORPORATION ACTS, May —In vie the celebrati 

L TION SOCFETY has prepared TORIC. ‘AL 

the remittance of twelve stamps to™ The SECRETARIES,” 2 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London. 


BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION, AND DEFAULTERS 
IN THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


T° STUDENTS and Others.—Sir HENRY PEEK is offering 


PRIZES of Thirty, Tome, and Ten Guineas respectively for the Three best ESSAYS 
on the above subject, and especially the Remedy for the state of things lately discussed in 
the House of Commons and in the Press. The following Gentlemen have consented to act 
as Arbitrators:—Mr. FRANCIS K. MUNTON (Solicitor) and Mr. Ropert EVERETT (Ac- 
countant), Umpire, Mr. STAVELEY HILL, Q.C., M.P.—For further particulars, apply by letter 
to * D,” care of Sir Joseph Causton & Sons, 47 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 


Physicians. 


Now ready, post free, 6d. 
(THE WHOLE MEAL BREAD QUESTION, in a Dietetic, 
Economic, and Medicinal Point of View ; with a Sketch of Rakere and Baking, Past 
and Present.—W. HILL & Sox 5° Bishopsgate Street. E.C. ; or to T. C. HEAWOOD, % Pater- 
noster Square, E.C. And ali Booksellers’. 


PROTOPLASM. By Lroyer 8. Bratz, Third Edition, Plates, 
London: Cues RCHILL. 


Le THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By 
LIONEL S. BEALE. With Pilates, 5s. 6d. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


Just published, Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
Diseases induced by it. By HugH CAMPBELL, M.D. , Licentiate of the Royal College ot 


London: H, RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 
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NATURE 


For May 9, 1878, CONTAINS : 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE FOR ARTISTS. By J. Normay Locxyen, F.R.S. 
THE AMERICAN STORM WARNINGS. By Jgnomk J. COLLINS. 
GAS AS FUEL. By M.M. Pattison Muin. 
FOSSIL FLORA OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Professor W. C. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. | 
TAXIDERMY. | 
OUR BOOK SHELF. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 

Progress ‘errest Professor B. STRWABT, F.R.S. 

The by F.K.S.; Professor Sitvasus P. } 

Ont the Virial. in By A. S. H. 

TIMER CLARK. 

iat perature. By W Wa. F. STaNLey. With Illustration. j 
THE INTERIOR OF THE EARTH. By SirG. B. Airy, F.R.S., &c., Astronomer-Royal, 
A NEW INSULATING STAND. By Professor M. E. MASCART. With Illustration. 
RHEOSTATIC MACHINE. By Gastron PLayré. With Illustration. | 
GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

THE TRANSIT OF MERCURY. | 


DE CAILLETET'’S APPARATUS. With Illustration. 
NOTES. 
ACADEMIC LIBERTY IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. By Professor HELMHOLTZ 


STRIDULATING CRUSTACEANS. | 
UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. | 
SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 
SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 


OFFICE: 29 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


Gn Thasehay, May 10, Bows Agu tn the 
pr 


No.I. PICCADILLY; No.l. 


Or, Town and Country Life. 
See Number I. for 
ILLUSTRATED WRAPPER BY MR. GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
INTRODUCTORY POEM BY MR. FREDERICK LOCKER. 
THE | OPENING CHAPTERS OF A NEW NOVEL BY THE EARL OF 
DESART. 


POEMS, BY LADY LINDSAY OF BALCARRES AND VIOLET FANE. 


And Articles on every variety of oS ae interest by other Distinguished 


PUBLISHERS: E. J. FRANCIS & CO., WINE OFFICE COURT, FLEET 
STREET, E.C. 


[A8T and the 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 
L/AkT. It is intended by the Proprietors of this Journal to 


ve reproductions of all the most important examples of Art at the forthcoming 
International ibition at Paris; and as introduction to the detailed criticisms of different 
sections, 


M VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 


THE Eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute a Series 
of Articles upon the Building itself, richly illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 

LAT. In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the 

Grosvenor Gallery. the Royal Academy, and the Salon, with Etchings and Engravings 

of the Principal Works exhibited, w rill be given. 


LARtT: a Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year.—Terms of 
Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 
LONDON OFFICE, 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


No. CCXXVIII. for MAY. 


LAW MAGAZINE and REVIEW and QUARTERLY 


DIGEST of all — CASES. 


Co. 
1, Codification and Legal Education. By Mr Justice Mar kby. 
2. The Inclosure Acts and Common Rights. By Frederic Green, M. = Barrister-at-Law. 
3. Practical Legislation, By Francis Savage Reilly, Barrister-at-La 
4. On the Study of the Law. By Charles Tark. @ 
5. Scottish its Lessons for By Alexander Robertson, M.A., 
6. Parish Registers By T. P. Taswell-Langmead, B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law. 
7. Select Cases : Scottish By Hugh Barclay, LL.D. 
: Legal Obituary of the ‘Quarter. 
9. Reviews of New Books. 
10. Quarterly Notes. 
Ul. Quarterly Digest of all Reported Cases, 
STEVENS & Haynes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar- 


()XFORD OBSERVATORY.—See THE BUILDER of this 

Week for View, Plans, and Detaile— View of Iron Gates, Paris Exhibition—The Royal 
Academy Exhibition—The Screwing up of St. Albans—Dutch Drawings—How the Public 
Money goes—New York Household ‘Taste—Referms in House Construction— Roman Remains 
—Itchen Abbas—Lambeth Palace, xc.—4d. ; or by post, 4jd. 


46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Just published, small 4to. price 42s. 


A CATALOGUE 
BLUE AND WHITE NANKIN PORCELAIN, 


Forming the Collection of Sir Henry Thompson. 
llustrated by the Autotype process from Drawings by James Whistler, Esq. 
and Sir Henry Thompson. 


ELLIS & WHITE, 2 NEW BOND STREET, W.; AND 
M. MARKS, 395 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BLUE AND WHITE NANKIN PORCELAIN. 


Now on View, at 
Mr. MARKS’S GALLERY, 395 Oxford Street, 
Sir Henry Thompson’s 
Magnificent and well-known Collection of Oriental China. 
Open daily from Twelve to Five. Saturdays excepted. 


Admission on presentation of Card. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


-NEW WORK BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 


SEAFORT H. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 
Author of “ Misunderstood,” “Thrown Together,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. EDWARDES. 


JET: HER FACE OR HER FORTUNE? 


By Mrs. Ayniz Epwarpes, Author of “Leah: a Woman of Fashion.” 
Crown 8vo. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. By Kavanacu, 


Author of “ Nathalie.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


KINGSDENE. By the Hon. Mrs. Fernerston- 


HAUGH, Author of “ Kilcorran.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


MISS GRANT'S 
“MY HEART’S in the HIGHLANDS.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Also, on Tuesday, May 21. 


LOVE or LUCRE? By Roserr Brack. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE NOVELS of Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
At all Booksellers’, crown 8vo. each 6s. 

EDINA. OSWALD CRAY. 

EAST LYNNE. 75th Thousand. DENE HOLLOW. 

THE CHANNINGS. 29th Thousand. GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES, TREVLYN HOLD. 

THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS, MILDRED ARKELL. 

VERNER’S PRIDE. ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 

WITHIN THE MAZE. ELSTER’S FOLLY. 

LADY ADELAIDE. ANNIE HEREFORD. 

BESSY RANE. A LIFE’S SECRET. 

ROLAND YORKE. RED COURT FARM. 

LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. ORVILLE COLLEGE. 

SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. PARKWATER. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


Messrs. J. & R. MAXWELL have now ready, in 
3 vols., at all Libraries, an entirely New and Original Work, by a 


Writer who has long been recognised as an able Contributor to 
Periodical Literature. The New Novel is entitled 


SOPHIE CREWE. 


The Publishers claim for this Novel the distinction 


that it is strongly dramatic in interest, purely domestic in character, 


and affords the reader a rapid succession of incidents, all deeply ~ 


absorbing, and all tending to the development of the story. 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, MILTON HOUSE, SHOE LANE, E.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL; 


With the Parallel Passages in the other Evangelists, showing 
their Agreements and Differences. 


WITH NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
“ Strive for the Truth unto death, and the Lord shall fight for thee.”"—Ecctvs. iv. 23. 


PUBLISHED BY WM. P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth Thousand, }s. 6d.; post free, 1s. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 
By “ DeTector,” reprinted from the “Medical Circular.” 
bite. * Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the public to pusphase these‘ Reve 
lations,’ and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and tier doings 


related.”— Public Opinion. 


London: BAILLIERE & Co., King William Street, Strand. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Vol. I. Fourth Edition, Revised, 18s. ; Vol. II. Third Edition, Revised, 16s. 


BOOK of PSALMS. A New Translation, 


with Introductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. J. J. 
Srewarr Prrowse, D.D., Canon Residentiary of Llandaff, Hulsean Professor 
of pryee Cambridge, Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. 
Abridged Edition for Schools and 2 lrivate Students. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Cambridge: BELL, & Co. 


New Edition, Revised, crown 8vo. 6s. 


EXERCISES in EUCLID and in MODERN 


GEOMETRY, for the Use of Schools and University Students. By J. 
M’DOWELL, "M.A. F.R.A.S., Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Trinity 


College Dublin, 
Cambridge: DgicHTon, BELL, & Co. 


Second Edition, thoroughly Revised, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC, from the 


Commencement of the Christian Era to the Present Time. For the Use of 
Students. By H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus. Bac. Oxon., Warden of Trinity 
College, London, and Lecturer on Musical History in the same College. 
“ Mr. Hunt has duced a well d and really concise history of the subject with 
he deals. "Saturday Rev 
“It only remains for us to xpress unqualified at the of a work which 
seems to contain all that is wena in a study of m Educational 
“ It is, in short, the work of a practical man—of one who has felt ie ‘want of such a book, 
and who has taken an infinity of pains to make it useful.""—Music Trades Review. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co, 


Fep. 8vo. 1s, 
PRIMER of FRENCH PHILOLOGY. With 


Exercises for Public Schools. By the Rev. A.C. CLaPin, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Bachelier-és-Lettres of the University of France, 
Assistant- of Sherborne School, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH NOTES. 
Price 1s. 6d, 


THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES, 


AESCHYLUS, With Notes for Young Students. By F. A, Pater, M.A. 
Cambridge: DricHTron, BELL, & Co. 
London: WHITTAKER & Co, 


of 


Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


BALLADS of HELLAS. By the Rev. W. H. 


Mrs, M.A., Head-Master of Ruthin Grammar School, 


Cheap Edition, in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, 5s. 


BRITISH POPULAR CUSTOMS, PRESENT 


and PAST: an Account of the various Games and Cancun associated with 
Different Days of the Year in the British Isles, arranged according to the 
Calendar. By the Rev. T. F. Tuiserron Dyer, M.A., Pembroke College, 


much anne. Mr. admirably suc- 
arran 
ant 


Vol. IV. now ready. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S HISTORY of 


the THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 1815-1846, 4 vols. each 3s. 6d. 

This history contains a vast store of information, with difficulty attainable 
elsewhere, on all the ~_— social and political questions of the important and 
interesting period o! hich it treats—a period sepa by so short an 
from own time educated person who takes an intel- 

it interest in the questions of the present day a thorough knowledge of 
its history is indispensable. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


NEW POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


On May 15, fep. 8vo. 7s. 


LA SAISIAZ. 
THE TWO POETS OF CROISIC. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 


By the Author of “ French Pictures in English Chalk,” 
“ The Member for Paris,” &c. &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Plates, 21s. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


‘By LIONEL 8. BEALE. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL 


“HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MEMOIRS of GEORGIANA, LADY 


CHATTERTON ; with some Passages from HER DIARY. By EB. Hexgacy 
Derinc. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 

Among other persons mentioned in this Work are Lords Lansdo’ 
Brougham, Macaulay, Lytton, Houghton; Messrs. Wilberforce, Wordsworth, 
Hallam, Kogers, Moore, Sydney Smith, Landor, Lockhart, Fonblanque, War. 
burton, Harness, Chantry, Count Montalembert, Dr. Ullathorne, Dr. Newman, 
Madame de Staél, Joanna Baillie, Lady Gifford, Lady Cork, Mrs. Somerville, 
the Misses Berry, Mrs. Norton, &c. 


LEGACY ; being the Life and Remains of 
Joun MARTIN, Poet. Written and Kdited by the Author 
of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s, 


“ This isin many respects a remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspirations, and 
death of a schoolmaster and poet of lowly birth, but high strung and am tious soul. His 
writings brim with vivid thought, keen analysis of feeling, touches of, pestle sentiment, and 
trenchant criticism of men and books, expressed in scholar: y language." —Guardiu 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 


Professor C. D. Yonce. Cheap Edition, 1 vol. with Portrait, 5s, 


A 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. Bernaw- 


Epwakps, Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 


BOTH IN THE WRONG. By Mrs. Joun 


Kent Spenper, Author of “ Mark Eylmer’s Reve ye,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A remarkably clever and interesting novel.”"—Messenger. 


THE HAZARD of the DIE. By Mrs. Atrrep 


W. Hunt, Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ A most interesting novel. Throughout we discover a rich vein of invention combined with 
natural incid ‘The h are drawn with an artistic hand."’"—Court Journal, 


THIRD EDITION of VIVA. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Mignon,” “ Dolores,” &c. 8 vols. 


“ This powerful novel, like all that have proceeded from Mrs vorcesten 's pen, is well written, 
the interest never flags, the plot is cleverly worked out. "Morning Pos 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. 


MoreswortnH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of The Cuckoo Clock.” 3 vols. 


“ We have read ‘ Ifathercourt Rectory’ with nota little pleasure. The tone of the book is 
healthy throughout.” —saturday Keview. 


A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. Atexanper 


Fraskr, Author of ‘‘ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A decidedly remarkable novel, full of fresh and varied interest.”—Morning Post. 


NOW PUBLISHING IN THE ART JOURNAL 


(Monthly, 2s. 6d.) 


AN CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


Notwithstanding the great ontlay involved in getting up this ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, the Publishers have decided to make no extra charge for the 
ART JOURNAL, and to give Three Fine Steel Engravings in each Number, af 
usual, 


LONDON: % IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE AUTHOR’S POCKET VOLUME EDITION. 


In Monthly Volumes, paper covers, each Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


Vol. I. VOICES OF THE NIGHT, AND EARLIER POEMS, is now ready. 
Order of publication : 


Vol. Il, EVANGELINE, AND MILES STANDISH.... June. 
Vol. Ill. THE SONG OF HIAWATHA .........0. July. 
Vol. IV. TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN  .....cccccccce August. 
Vel. Va TRANGEATIONS September. 
Vol. VI. BIRDS OF PASSAGE, AND SONNETS ...... October. 


Vol. VII. THE SPANISH STUDENT, AND onnanwer 
MACCABAU 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


MR. SMILES’S NEW BOOK. 


Demy 8vo. doth, with Portrait etched by P. Rajon, after G. F. Watts, R.A., 16s. 


GEORGE MOORE, 


MERCHANT AND PHILANTHROPIST. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of “ Self Help,” “ Lives of the Engineers,” &c. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S § LIST. 


STANFORD’S SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING 
TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON. By a Fettow or tue Sociery 
OF ANTIQUARIES. With Map. Third cloth, 2s. 


“ The F.S.A. has done it well, with judgment to —_—— industry to collect, and ability to 
describe. The book is nest, cheap, and good." —Art Journal. 


KENT. _ By G. PHILLirs Bevan, F.G.S. With Map and Plans 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


aay be safely asa very pleasant companion to all who may, chance t to 
Kent, and asa very useful guide to the lovers of ancient 


SUSSEX. By G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. With Map and Plan 
of Chichester Cathedral. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2¢. 


“ It is concise, but omits no information that may be vay use or interest to the traveller, and 
leaves no place to which historical, antiquarian, or other interests attach unvisited.” 


DERBY. By J. Cuartes Cox. With Map. ep. 8vo. cloth, 
ri Nearly read: 
be Manes Derbyshire is b 80 i ingly well known to the general ee a ts 


and portable guide- book, —— of all that i is of interest within the county. seerns desirable. 
My aim has been to avoid all unn yy te ffuscness, and to make these pages in every way as 
practicable as possible."—Lxtract frum Prefuce. 


YORKSHIRE (NORTH and EAST RIDINGS). By 
G. PHiLiirs Buvas, F.G.S. With Map and Plan of York Minster. Fep. 8vo. clo’ 
price (Yearly ready. 

as cndeavou! uce one w a) u wi 
ition of the to all that is worth seeing.” —Eztract from Preface. 


YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING). By G. Pururps Bevay, 
F.G.8. With? Maps. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
“ The most reliable work that could be in the hands of those who desire to ney hae  lening 
features of the principal places of resort in this division of our county.” —Sh-jicld 


DEVON (SoU TH). By R. N. Worrn, F.G.S. With Map and 
Plan of Exeter Cathedral. Fep. 8vo. cloth, ta. 


“Mr. Worth is a guide, and cheerful asacompanion. There is nota better 
work of the kind extant.” von Evening Express. 


CORNWALL. By Watrer H. Trecerras. With Map. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, 3s. | Nearly ready. 

“ It does not profess to @ gazetteer or directory to the county of Cornwall, nor does it 
assume to give exhaustive y BF om of each of the numerous p.aces of interest mentioned. 
I have, however, — | pretty fully with all those centres of interest which long 
experience indicates most attractive to visitors."”—£utract frum Prefuce. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY of IRE- 
LAND. By M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Geolugical of 
Ireland, Author of “The Coal-tields of Great Britain.” Post 8vo. with Maps and 
Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 

ConTeENTs: Part I. Geological Formation of Ireland.—Part II. Physical Geography 
of Ireland. Part ILI. The Glaciation of Ireland. 

“Mr. Hull takes within the compass of a modest volume the widest view of his subject, car- 
rying us back to the earliest epochs of geological time, and embracing the largest range of 
natural history. Not content with the designation of the * land of ‘e stags and giant cause- 
ways,’ whereby an emivent German naturalist graphically set forth the natural pecnlcariens 
for which Ireland is most widely pene nes foreign students of nature, he lays down at 
the outset a comprehensive sketch of here to the studeng, 
with bearing upon other, and upon the features of Ireland as 

Satu 

all # ofthe aut the author, the work is carefully is asingularly full, 

though much compressed, statemen tof facts, given in the simplest langu: a sent Be 


‘agazine. 

“ Part III. is devoted to the consideration of the Glaciation of Ireland, and this part will, we 
are sure, be read with great interest. The list of characteristic fossiis which is appended will 
be found useful. The book is very nicely p and it @ ch oa ceo small 
geological map of Ireland.""—A thenwum. 


AFRICA.—COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL 


in AFRICA, fer General Reading. Based on Hellwald's “ Die Erde und ihre Volker.” 
Edited exteuded by KEITH JOMNSTON, F.R.G.S. With Appendix ~4 
Large an 


A. H. Keank, B.A. post 8vo. with 16 Maps and D 
ena 
important works on published in this country for many 
is , and brought down to the latest date 


Times. 
hands of the stustent of African geography ad it 
laguzine 


will be found most useful as a work of reference." —Geogra, 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 
Adapted for Home Ed ion and for Sch and Pupil-Teachers, By ROBERT 
JaMEs MANS, M.D., late 8 ot Ea jon in Natal. Post svo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; 
cloth gilt erlges, 5s. 

ONTRNTS : Introduction and a of the Subject—Nature and Action of Food— 
of Foc ation of Food—Nature and Action of Drink— 

Heat, Gane and ashing. Health s and Disease—The House and its Appliances—The 
Economy of Money. 

“Dr. Mann's manuel i is one of the best we have scen. The book might with advantage be 
used as @ reading book in schools where domes.ic econoiny is taken as one of the extra 
subjects." Schuolmaster. 


SEA FISHERIES. By E. W. H. Horpsworrtn, F.L.S., F.Z.S., 
&e.. Author of “ Deep Sea Fishing and Fishing Boats." SALMON FISHERIES. B 
ARCHIBALD YounGg, Commissioner of Seotch Salmon Fisheries. Post svo. Lilust 
cloth, 4s. 6d. Unifurm in size and type with “ British Manufacturing Industries." 

“We commend the little book as a most useful guide to — who wish to obtain, in a 


compendious form, a general — over the prevent condition of our fisheries, both salt water 
and fresh." —Land a 


HORTICULTURE. By F. W. Bursiner, Author of “ Domestic 
Floriculture,” “ Cultivated Plants and How to Grow them,” &c. _ Post &vo. Illustrated, 
cloth, 4s.6d. Un +4 in size and i type with “ British Manufacturing Industries.” 

“A trusty little book and we cannot doubt that this enter- 
taining, will soon be known to thousands of readers.” 
Gardeners’ Magazine. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES and INDUSTRIAL STATIS- 


TIcs. By G. PHILLIrs BEvAN, F.G.S. 2 vols. post &vo. with Maps, sold separately, 
each 38. 6d. Uniform with * British Industries."’ 

“Under the reapective trades Mr. Bevan furnishes particulars respecting the number of 
Persons employed, the rates of wages, the peculiarity and nature of work, the physical and 
secial condition of those employed, friendly societies, &c.; and so for as we have been able to 
test the statements we have found them accurate and reliable. » Capital and Labour. 

cy are as pleasant to read as they are indisputably useful for purposes of ag A 
Graphic. 


SIMPLE LESSONS for HOME USE, chiefly intended for | 


Elementary Schools. By the most Eminent Writers. Pott 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Contests ; Our Bodily Life—llow and Why we RreatheFood—Drink—Cookery— 
Plain Needlework —Clot 1ing—Air and Ventilation—The Sicknesses that Spread— 
Weather—Astronomy—Birds—t lowers—Money. 


The Simple Lessons are a'so published separately, cach 3d., or 16s. per 100 assorted. | 
The Set of te, ; 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


WITH UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


(THE PARKS and GARDENS of PARIS 


considered in RELATION to the WANTS of other CITIES and of PUBLIC 
and PRIVATE GARDENS. By W. Ronrtnxson, F.L.S. Second Edition, 
Revised, 25s. (Many Chapters are devoted to the Culture of Fruit, 
Vegetables, &c.) 


The TIMFS says: “ Fora long time we have not read a more interesting 
and instructive book than this.” 


MR. A. R, WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 


TROPIC AL NATURE; and other Essays. 


RussEL WALLACE, of “The Malay &e. 
vo. 1 


TPHE LIFE of GEORGE COMBE, Author 


of “The Constitution of Man.” By CHARLES GIBBON. With Portraits 
engraved by C. H. Jeens. 2 vols. 8vo.32s. (This day. 


LIFE of JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. By 


JamMEs Brown, D.D., Author of “The Life of a Scottish Probationer.” 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. (This day. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 


FULEMENTS of DYNAMIC: an Introduc- 


tion to the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. By 
Professor W. K. CLirrorb, F.R.S. Part I. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCH’S NEW WORK. 


MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY; being 
the Substance of Lectures delivered at Queen’s College, rr 8yvo. 128. 


ConTENTS: The Middle Ages Beginning—The Conversion of England— 
Islam—The Conversion of Germany—The Iconoclasts—The Crusade—The 
Papacy at its Height—The Sects of the Middle Ages—The Mendicant 
Orders—The Waldenses—The Revival of Learning—Christian Art in the 
Middle Ages, &c. &c. 


DEAN CHURCH'S NEW BOOK. 


HUMAN LIFE and its CONDITIONS. 


Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, 1876-78. With Three 
psec _ By R. W. Cuvrcu, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's. 
wn 8yo. 


NINTH THOUSAND, WITH NEW PREFACE, now ready. 


CANON FARRAR’S “ETERNAL HOPE.” 


Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey, in 1877. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECOND VOLUME, FROM THE FALL OF KARS TO THE 
CONCLUSION OF PEACE, crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. now ready. 


(THE DAILY NEWS CORRESPONDENCE 


of the WAR between RUSSIA and TURKEY. 


SECOND EDITION, revised, enlarged, and partly re-written. 


(THE PUBLIC PICTURE GALLERIES of 


EUROPE: ao Handbook to, with a Brief Sketch of the History of the 
various Schools of Painting from the Thirteenth Century to the 
Eighteenth, inclusive. By KaTE Tuomrson. Extra fcp. 8vo. 68. 


“* The tourist who carries Miss Thompson's handbook with him may visit 
the galleries of Lurope, assured, if he follows the writer’s guidance, that 1.0 
work of importance will escape his eye.”—Pali Mali Gazette, 


“ This unpretending book which does so much for the history of art is 
also a traveller's guide-book; a guide-book, moreover, so convenient in 
arrangement and comprehensive in design that it will not fail to become 
the companion of the majority of English tourists.”—Morning Post. 


CHEAPER EDITION, FOURTH THOUSAND. 


(GREEN PASTURES and PICCADILLY. 


po Biack, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” &c. Crown 
price 6s, F (On May 15. 


CHEAPER EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE. 


(THE MYSTERY of MATTER; and other 
ESSAYS. By J. ALLANSON Picron. Crown 8vo, 68. [Now ready. 


ConTENTS : The Mystery of Matter—The Philosophy of Ignorance —-The 
— of Faith and Sight—The Essential Nature of Religion—Christian 
theism, 


| Wee for WORD from HORACE.— 


The ODES Literally Versified. By W.T. THORNTON, C.B. Crown S8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


A GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


By Professor W. D. Wurrney; Assisted by A. H. EpGreNx. Crown vo. 
price 5s. [Just ready. 


| MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON. 
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MESSRS. BLACK WOOD 


& SONS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SERIES. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


In Monthly Parts, each Is. No. I. contains: 
THE TENDER RECOLLECTIONS OF IRENE MACGILLICUDDY. 
NAN: a Summer Scene. By L. B. WALForRD. 
THE BELLS OF BOTREAUX. 


A > ‘ENT CONFESSION OF AN OPIUM-EATER. By Major-General E. B. 
AMLEY. 


This day is published, 1 vol. 8vo. with Map of the Author’s Route, 12s. 6d. 


ROUND ABOUT THE 
CARPATHIANS. 


By ANDREW F. CROSSE. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GOETHE. 
By A. HAYWARD, Q.C. 
Being the Fifth Volume of 
BLACKWOOD'S FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS: 


A Tale. 


CABINET EDITION. 
MR. KINGLAKE’S 
HISTORY OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


6 vols. comprising all that has appeared in the larger Edition, each 6s. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND PLANS. 


New Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 


EOTHEN. 


Uniform with the Canrxet of Me. “ Tlistory of the Crimean War,” 
pr 


THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


Complete in 2 vols. large 8vo. with 26 Illustrations, bound in cloth, 17s. 


CABINET EDITION. 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


Complete and uniform Edition. 
NOW PUBLISHING IN FIVE-SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Eliot's Works........ In size, type, and paper, everything 
“ An excellently printed edition of George Eliot's writings.”—Saturday Review. 
Five Volumes are published. 


Third Edition, crown &vo. 6s. 


MARMORNE. 


Third Edition, complete in 1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


By the late Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
Author of “ Confessions of a Thug,” “ Tara: a Mahratta Tale,” &e. 


Edited by his DAUGHTER. 
With Preface by Henry Reeve, C.B., and Portrait. 


Small 4to. with appropriate I! lis. 


ST. KILDA: PAST AND PRESENT. 


By GEORGE SETON, M.A. Oxon. 


| Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged, 2 vols. post 8vo. with 14 Full-page Illustrations, as. 


_ THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 


| Containing Minute Instructions in all Highland Sports, with 
Wanderings over Crag and Correi, “‘ Fleod and Fell.” 


By JOHN COLQUHOUN. 


This day is published, New and greatly enlarged Edition (being the Fifth), crown 8vo. 
Dp. 816, with 394 Engravings, l4s. 


A MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY, 
For the Use of Students. 


By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc., &c. &c. 
Professor of Natural History in the University of St. Andrews. 


“ The best treatise on zoology in moderate compass that we possess.” —Lancet. 


On May 18, Fou-th Edition, revised, 4to. with Maps and Plans, 30s. 


THE OPERATIONS OF WAR. 
Explained and Illustrated. 


By Major-General HAMLEY, 
Late Commandant Staff College. 


Shortly, 1 vol. crown 8yvo. 


POEMS AND TRANSCRIPTS. 


By EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 


Shortly, 3 vols. post Svo. 


JUNIA. 


By the Author of “Estelle Russell,” “The Private Life of Galileo,” &c. 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


Each complete in 1 vol. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 7s. 6d. 

MIDDLEMARCH. 7s. 6d. 

ADAM BEDE. With Illustrations. 3s, 6d. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. With Illustrations, 3s, 

SILAS MARNER: THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. With Illustrations, 
price 2s. 6d. 

THE SPANISH GYPSY. Sixth Edition, 7s. 6d. 

THE LEGEND OF JUBAL, AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition, 6s. 


Fep. 8vo. each 2s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S 
ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


Volumes published ; each sold separately. 

HOMER'S ILIAD—HOMER’S ODYSSEY ~ HERODOTUS — ZSCHYLUS — XENO- 
PHON—SOPHOCLES—EURIPIDES—ARISTOPHANES— HESIOD and THEOGNIS— 
LUCIAN—PLATO-GREEK ANTHOLOGY—ARISTOTLE—DEMOSTHENES—THU- 
CYDIDES. 

CESAR — VIRGIL — HORACE — CICERO — PLINY’S LETTERS — JUVENAL — 
PLAUTUS and TERENCE—TACITUS—LIV Y¥—OVID—CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and 
PROPERTIUS. 


Cloth, each 2s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Volumes already published: 


DANTE By the Eprror. 

By Major-General E. B, Hammey. 
By Principal TULLocH. 
PETRARCH By Henry REEVE, C.B, 

GOBTHE By A. HaywaRD, QC, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


AT THE UNIVERSITIES, 


INNS OF COURT, LAW SOCIETIES, &c. &c. 


Published this day, Fourth Edition (1878), 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


THH PRINCIPLES OF EHQUITY. 
Intended for the Use of Students and the Profession. 
By EDMUND H. T. SNELL, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


AN EPITOME OF THE EQUITY PRACTICE. 


By ARCHIBALD BROWN, M.A. Edin. and Oxon., and B.C.L. Oxon., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 


Author of “ A New Law Dictionary,” ‘‘ An Analysis of Savigny on Obligations,” and 


“ The Law of Fixtures.” 


THE BAR EXAMINATION JOURNAL. 


No. XVII. (EASTER, 1878) 2s. Edited by A. D. Tyssen, D.C.L., M.A., of 
the Inner Temple, Barrisier-at-Law; and W. D. Epwarps, LL.B., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, ~-at-Law. 

ConTENTS : Subjects of Examination—Examination Papers with Answers : 
Real and Personal Property, Common Law, Equity, Roman Law—List of 
Successful Candidates—Acts of Parliament passed in 1877 of importance to 
Students, 

*,* It is intended in future to publish a Number of the Journal after each 
Examination. 


A SUMMARY of JOINT STOCK COM- 


PANIES’ LAW. By T. Eustace Sairu, Student of the Inner Temple. Svo. 
cloth, 5s, [Just ready. 


A COMPENDIUM of ROMAN LAW founded 


on the INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN: together with Examination Ques- 
tions set in the University and Bar Examinations (with Solutions), and 
Definitions of Leading Terms in the Words of the Principal Authorities. By 
GORDON CAMPBELL, of the Inner Temple, M.A., late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford; M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “ An Analysis 
of Austin’s Jurisprudence.” 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 

“ The volume is 7 intended for the use of students who have to pass an examination 

in Roman Law, and its arrangement with a view to this end appears very good.”’ 
Saturday Review. 


AN EPITOME and ANALYSIS _ of 


SAVIGNY’S TREATISE on OBLIGATIONS in ROMAN LAW. By 
ARCHIBALD BRowN, M.A. Edin. and Oxon. and B.C.L..Oxon., of the ‘tiadie 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Archibald Brown deserves the thanks of all interested in the science of ae wigpe as 
a study or a practice, for his edition of Herr von Savigny’s great work on ‘ Obli —p . 
ourna 


A NEW LAW DICTIONARY, and INSTI- 


TUTE of the WHOLE LAW; embracing French and Latin Terms, and 
References to the Authorities, Cases, and Statutes. By ARCHIBALD Brown, 
M.A. Edin. and Oxon., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
** The Law of Fixtures,” “ Analysis of Savigny’s Obligations in Roman Law,” 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 


“ We find itan admirable Law Di: thing more, inasmuch as it contains 
elaborate historical and antiquarian of ot legal system under the 
aw Limes. 


THE ELEMENTS of ROMAN LAW SUM- 


MARISED. Primarily designed for the use of Students preparing for 
Examination at Oxford, Cambridge, and the Inns of Court. By SzrmMour F, 
Harris, B.C.L., M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford, and the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. cloth, 10s, 
“ Mr. Harris's Digest ought to have very great success among law — both * the Inns 
of Court and the Universities. His book gives of p and laborious 
condensation.” —Law Jou: 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 


Designed as a Text-Book for Students and others. By T. P. Taswet1- 
LANGMEAD, B.C.L., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late Vinerian Scholar 
in the University of Oxford, and Tancred Student in Common Law. I thick 
vol. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
“ As a text-book for the student, be , will be invaluable. We regard it as an excep- 
able and work.” 
An elementary work of merit." Pall Mall Gazette. 


AN EPITOME of HINDU LAW CASES, 


with Short Notes thereon, and Introductory Chapters on Sources of Law, 
Marriage, Adoption, Partition, and Succession. By WILLIAM M. P. CoGHLAN, 
Bombay Civil Service, Judge and Session Judge of Tanna. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 

* This ietennstiny volume may briefly be described as an epitome of the principal decisions on 
Hindu Law passed by all our High Courts. But it gives also a clear and intelligible history of 
the Hindu Customs of Marriage, Seay and Partition, with = Caapiaition on the sources of 
Hindu Law, in the course of which the different authorities are marshall ed, and their order 


of precedence and position in the different schools of Hindu Law pointed out...... Mr. Coghlan 
is well known as the Jud ond Sessions Judge of Tanna, and as one of the closest students of 
Hindu life as well as of du law.”"—Times of India. 


PRINCIPLES of CONVEYANCING: an 


Elementary Work for the Use of Students, By Henry C, DEANE, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law, sometime Lecturer to the Incorporated Law Society 
of the United Kingdom. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
“We can confidently recommend Mr. Deane’s work. It seems essentially the book for 
use! 
tions.” Journal. 


LEADING CASES in CONSTITUTIONAL 


LAW BRIEFLY STATED. With Introduction, Excursuses, and Notes. By 
Ernest C. THoMAS, Bacon Scholar of the Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn, late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


PRINCIPLES of the CRIMINAL LAW. 


Intended as a lucid exposition of the subject for the use of Students and the 
Profession. By Seymour F. Harris, B.C.L., M.A., of Worcester College, 
Oxford, and the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Author of “A Concise 
Digest of the Institutes of Gaius and Justinian.” 8vo. cloth, 20s. 

“ Mr. Harris has undertaken a work, in our opinion, so much a that he might diminish 
its bulk in the next edition by obliterating the apologetic The appearance of his 
volume is as well timed as its execution is satisfactory. She auth author has shown an ability of 
omission which is a good test of skill; and from the overwhelming mass ie the faba eh Ls 
he has discreetly selected just ~ much only as a pape needs to know, and has 
terms which render it capable of being taken into the mind.”—Solicitors’ 1. 


PRINCIPLES of the COMMON LAW. 


Intended for the Use of Students and the Profession. By JoHN INDERMAUR, 
Solicitor, Author of ‘* Epitomes of Leading Cases,” and other Works. 1 vol. 
8vo. cloth, 20s. 

“ This work, the author tells us in his preface, is written mainly with pot view - the examina- 
tions of the bea age Law Society ; but we think it is likely to attain wider ubeful- 
ness. It see’ so far as wecan ju from the swe have to We @ careful 

; and not only 
pages.” 


and clear outiine of the ‘principles of the common t is very b 
students, but many practitioners and the public, might t benefit bya pau of its 


“ The works of Mr. Indermaur are the necessary outcome of the existing system of legal 
education, and are certainly admirably adapted to the needs of students........ The author, 
who possesses a well-established reputation as a law tutor, and as an able and indefatigable 
writer of books for students, certainly knows recisel just what it is that students ee and 
that desideratum he has fully supplied. We might suppose that the work itself ¥ adage 
didactic embodiment of the prize answers toa 
the subject of = law ; and presenting, as it does, a lucid, careful, and accurate ae of 
the torts, evidence, and damages, such a work 
cannot fail to prove abundantly useful to the student.”—rish Law Times. 


A MANUAL of the PRACTICE of the 


SUPREME COURT of JUDICATURE, in the Queen’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, Exchequer, and Chancery Divisions. Intended for the Use of Students. 
By Joun INDERMAUR, Solicitor. 8vo. (1878) cloth, 10s. 

“Mr. Indermaur’s treatise is addressed to the attention, of students; and what student but 
knows that the name of that author is a guarantee of the utility of any Work so presented ? 
His * Manual of Practice,’ while avoiding unnecessary detetle furnishes a concise but complete 
elementary view of the procedure in the Chancery and Common Law Divisions of the h 
Court of Justice under the English Judicature Acts ; and certainly any examination on the 
subject must be very unreasonable that a student who —_ a . Indermaur's per- 
spicuous reading on the practice could fail to pass.” —Trish 

V hether as an introduction to the perusal of the = oe work or asa useful refresher to 
the memory at all times, Mr. Indermaur’s book cannot a. Sieesne. 


THE STUDENT’S GUIDE to the JUDICA- 


TURE ACTS, 1873 and 1875; and the Rules thereunder: being a Book of 
Questions and Answers intended for the Use of Law Students. By JoHN 
INDERMAUR, Solicitor, Author of “ Self-preparation for the Final Examina- 
tion,” and ** Epitomes of Leading Common Law, and Equity and Convey- 
ancing Cases.” 8yvo. cloth, 6s, 


SELF-PREPARATION for the FINAL 


EXAMINATION; containing a Complete Course of Study, with Statutes, 
Cases, and Questions, and intended for the use of those Articled Clerks who 
read by themselves. By JoHN INDERMAUR, Solicitor (Clifford’s Inn Prizeman, 
Michaelmas Term, 1872), —s of “ Epitomes of Leading Common Law, 
and Equity and Conveyancing Cases.” Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


AN EPITOME of LEADING COMMON 


LAW CASES; with some Short Notes thereon. Chiefly intended as a Guide 
to * Smith’s Leading Cases.” By Jonun INDERMADR, Solicitor. Fourth 
Edition, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“ No better proof of the value of this book can be Suattns than the fact that in less than 
three years it has reached a third edition.”—Law Jom 


AN EPITOME of LEADING CONVEY- 


ANCING and EQUITY CASES; with some Short Notes thereon. For the 
Use of Students. By JoHN INDERMAUR, Solicitor, Author of “ An Epitome 
of Leading Common Law Cases.” Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 63. 
“ The Bag well deserves the continued patronage of the Soe whom itis 
Mr. will soon be known as * The Stu 
nada Law Journal. 


We have received the second edition of Mr. PR te useful * ot Leading 
Conveyancing and Equity Cases.’ The work is 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & C0.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED, A NEW EDITION OF 


MR. ALFRED TENNYSON’S 
POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 


Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s.; cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; roxburghe, half morocco, 8s. 6d. 


CHAPTERS on PRACTICAL POLITICAL | THE GUINEA EDITION of the POETICAL 


ECONOMY : being the Substance of Lectures delivered before the University 


Bonamy Prick, Professor of Political Economy in the | 


of Oxford. B 
University of Oxford. Large post 8vo. cloth, 12s. (This day. 


THE ECONOMY of CONSUMPTION: an 


Omitted Chapter in Political Economy, with special reference to the Ques- 
tions of Commercial Crises and the Policy of Trades Unions; and with 
Reviews of the Theories of Adam Smith, Ricardo, J.S. Mill, Fawcett, &c. 
By Ropert Scotr Morrat. Demy 8vo. cloth, 188, 


“Every page bears the tenpeeee gs =: ond and of a wide and far from superficial 
with the li The style is plain and good.” —Scvtsman. 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL LAW;; or, 
Rules regulating the Intercourse of States in Peace and War. New Edition, 
oy with Cases, by Sir SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 


STUDIES in LITERATURE, 1789-1877. 


By Epwarp Dowpkn, LL.D., Author of “‘ Shakespere: his Mind and Art.” 
Post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


“ One of the most thoughtful and i of recent contributions to criticism 
The Author isa hetic, ardent critic, with a singularly catholic taste, his 
remarks are almost and free from exazzeration ; he ie master of a 
rich, graceful, and jag style, and s several of his themes in this volume will possess the c! 
of novelty to most of his . "Scotsman, 


STUDIES in SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By 


J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With 6 Photographic Illustrations of Spectra 
and numerous Engravings on Wood. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 6d. 


THE PILGRIMS and the ANGLICAN 


CHURCH. By 1s. 6d. 


An able pamphlet.”—Grayv 
“It evidence ot much historic ‘lore. "SPENCER. 


mG GLADSTONE’S attention having been asked to paragraph in page 35, he writes: “I have 

the great force of the observations to which you ially refer me. I would, 

asI doubt not you would, it were otherwise. » ut after readinz the whole pamphict. Mr. 

Seon ne strongly dissents from the general * ical view which you have ably and without 
ly stated for yourself.” 


JOHN WICLIF and his ENGLISH PRE- 
CURSORS. By GeRHARD Vicror LecuLer. Translated from the German 
by. Lm Lormer, D.D., Author of “John Knox.” 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 21s 


“The oct of John Wiclif in English Ecclesiastical and Literary history, and secondarily 
in its Political history, gives his biography an interest which shows no marks of aba shatene nt.’ 


LIFE and LETTERS of JAMES HINTO N. 
Edited by Hopkins. With an Introduction by Sir W. W. Bart., 
and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


“ The book is full of interest and by no meens void of instruction....... We have the clearest 
conviction that he was a goo! man, an man.” —Spectator. 

Miss Hopkins has exeeuted a diffienst task shows a hearty apprecia- 
tion of her subject, and her work is well done.” —/ ‘all Gazette 


SALVATOR MUNDI; or, Is Christ the 


of all Men? By the Rev, Cox. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 

loth, 5s. 

an 

3 these pages, as they x's writings 


AN INLAND VOYAGE. By Roserr Louts 


Srevenson. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece by Walter Crane, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE in the MOFUSSIL ; or, Civilian Life in 


Lower Bengal. By an Ex-CiviLian. 2 vols. large post 8vo. cloth, 14s, 


“ A more uine, faithful, and lively narrative of an Indian career we have rarely read. It 

is fall of od of od details, and yet pertete intelligible zit t teems with personal Siventnsen, and yet 
avoids personalities ; it presents us w . the sage. the mazis- 
trate, and the superintendent of police, and yet is never disfigured by ill-natured an 
irritating remarks.” —Saturday Keview. 


THE GOLD MINES of MIDIAN, and the 


Ruined Midianite Cities: a = 's Tour in North-Western Arabia. By 
Ricuarp F. Burrox, Membre de l'Institut Bgyptien. Demy 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, cloth, 18s. 
nee and the bondholders, who have succeeded the bondsmen of old in unpleasant 
experiences will owe a deep debt of gratitude to the adventurous tr ae 


and DRAMATIC WORKS of MR. ALFRED TENNYSON, complete in 
Twelve Volumes (pocket size), neatly bound and enclosed in box, cloth, 2ls, ; 
French morocco, 31s. 6d. 


THE LUSIADSofCA MOENS, Portuguese Text. 


With Translation into English Verse, by J. J. AUBERTIN. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
with Map and Portraits, cloth, 30s. 


“ We have to thank Mr. Aubertin for « rare literary treat, and to compliment him upon 
having added a valuable work to our British poetical library.” —Graphic. 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS. By the Author 


of “ The Epic of Hades.” Third Edition, complete in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. with 
Portrait, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ The writer has won a definite position among contemporary ts."_ Times, 

“ Every stanza a poem in itselr, and yet @ part of a perfect who! cee, 


PROVERBS in PORCELAIN. By Avstiv 


Author of Vignettes in Rhyme,” &ce. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“ Tlis verses do exactly what they aim at doing. and many of them can hardly be excelled 
for gaiety, music, mastery of rhyme, and happy balance of sense aud my ~ 3 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Nothing can be more agreeable than Mr. Dobson's neat and flowing verses.” 


Sa 
MEDUSA; and other Poems. By Lady 
CHARLOTTE Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ Lady Elliot's verses are marked by grace and cultivation.” —Saturday Review. 
“Full of tine thought, te fancy, and seldom fails in subtle terms of melody and 
rhythm.” —Nonconjor: mist. 


THE THAMES: a Poem. By Joun Stapreron. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


NOTES on CAVALRY TACTICS, 
&c. By a CavaLry OFFICER. Demy 8vo. with Diagrams, 

clo 
“ We hail with satisfaction the appearance of the book under review, which is calculated baa 


TACTICAL EXAMPLES.—Vol. II. The 


REGIMENT and BRIGADE. By Major Hvuco HeEtvia. - Translated by 
Colonel Sir LUMLEY GRAHAM. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“Will amply repay perusal........ This interesting work treats of ‘The Regiment and 
Brigade,’ and may be accepted as a meceseary | ceayel to its predecessor, which was conversant 
with * The Battalion.’ United Service Gaz 

* It will be seen that the work has a profound national interest. On its scientific merits 
military authority has already decided. It has been liberaily got up_by the publishers, the 
tactical ideas being illustrated by more than three hundred figures. For garrison libraries it 
will be indispensable.” —Ldinburgh Courant, 


BLUE ROSES; or, Helen Malinofska’s 


Marriage. By the Author of “Véra.” New and Cheaper Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“ The author has made a ver neonatal ant touching book; a book written with true refine- 
ment of feeling aud loftiness of purpo: 
* Really a work of art! in which very Tetail is omy studied, and all contribute in due 
subordination to the general effect.” —suturday Review. 


THE ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL: 


a History of Father and Son. By GrorGrE MEREDITH. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown Svo. cloth, 63. 


GENTLE and SIMPLE: a Story. By 
——— AGNES PavuL, Author of “Dorothy,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8v0. 


“ It is admirably written, in a oe on combines ease and carefulness, and it is as refined 
and elevated as it is clever." —Specta: 


WORTH WAITING FOR: a New Novel. 


By J. MASTERMAN, Author of “ Half-a-Dozen Daughters,” &c. 8 vols. crown 
8vo. cloth. 


“ The story is like its title, worth waiting for.” —Spectator. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Steel Portraits, Chromolithographs, Engravings on Wood, and Map, cloth, 30s. 


BURMA, 


PAST AND PRESENT; 


WITH PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE COUNTRY. 
By Lieut.-General ALBERT FYTOHE, C.S.I. 


am bes be remembered in all districts of the now 
, and in arm too, 


he has done good service to his country, and now reposing on his laurels, has turned 
his sword into a pen.”—Atheneum. 
“ English readers will find his volumes both entertaining and instructive.” 
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employment of cava.ry action........ Dhe Do | before us a most 
exhaustive monograph. It will no doubt be extensively read, and it is to be hoped that among 
| its readers will be those who preside over the British army.”"—TZimes. 
| 
“ The anthor of this book 
consolidated territory of B: 
built up that prosperous 
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